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CHAPTER  I 
THE  GREAT  TE1..;0B 

IT  was  on  his  fourteenth  birthday  that  Keith 
Burton  discovered  the  Great  Terror,  though  he 
did  not  know  it  by  that  name  until  some  days  after- 
ward. He  knew  only,  to  his  surprise  and  distress, 
that  the  "Treasure  Island,**  given  to  him  by  his 
father  for  a  birthday  present,  was  printed  in  type 
so  blurreu  and  poor  that  he  could  scarcely  read  it. 
He  said  nothing,  of  course.  In  fact  he  abut  the 
book  very  hastily,  with  a  quick,  sidewise  look,  lest 
his  father  should  see  and  notice  the  imperfection 
of  his  gift. 

Poor  fdther!  He  would  feel  so  bad  after  he  had 
taken  all  that  pains  and  spent  all  that  money  — 
and  for  something  not  absolutely  necessaiy,  tool 
And  then  to  get  cheated  like  that.  For,  of  course, 
he  had  been  cheated  —  such  horrid  print  that  no- 
body could  read. 

But  it  was  only  a  day  or  two  later  that  Keith 
found  some  more  horrid  print.  This  time  it  was  in 
his  father*s  weekly  journal  that  came  eveiy  Satur- 
day morning.  He  found  it  again  that  night  in  a 
magazine,  and  yet  again  the  next  day  in  the  Sun- 
day newspaper. 
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Hien,  before  he  had  evolved  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation in  his  own  mind  of  this  phenomenon,  he 
heard  Susan  Betts  talking  with  Mrs.  McGuiie  over 
the  badc-yard  fence. 

Susan  Betts  began  the  conversation.  But  that 
was  nothing  strange:  Susan  Betts  always  began  the 
conversation. 

"Have  you  heard  about  poor  old  Harrington?" 
she  demanded  in  what  Keith  called  her  "exdting- 
est"  voice.  Then,  as  was  always  the  case  when  she 
spoke  in  that  voice,  she  plunged  on  without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  as  if  fearful  lest  her  bit  of  news  fall  from 
tLa  other  pair  of  lips  first.  "Well,  he's  blind  — 
stone  blind.  He  could  n't  see  a  dollar  bill  —  not  if 
you  shook  it  right  before  his  eyes." 

"Sho!  you  don't  say!"  Mrs.  McGuire  dropped 
the  wet  sheet  back  into  the  basket  and  came  to  the 
fence  on  her  side  concernedly.  "Now,  ain't  that 
too  bad?" 

"Yes,  ain't  it?  An*  he  so  kind,  an*  now  so  blind! 
It  jest  makes  me  sick."  Susan  whipped  open  the 
twisted  folds  of  a  wet  towel.  Susan  seldom  stopped 
her  work  to  talk.  "But  I  saw  it  comin'  long  ago. 
An'  he  did,  too,  poor  man!" 

Mrs.  McGuire  lifted  a  bony  hand  to  her  face 
and  tucked  a  flying  wisp  of  hair  behmd  her  right 
ear. 

"Then  if  he  saw  it  comin',  why  could  n't  he  do 
somethin'  to  stop  it?  "  she  demanded. 

"I  don't  know.  But  he  could  n't.  Dr.  Chandler 
said  he  could  n't  An'  they  had  a  man  up  from  Bos- 
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ton  —  one  of  them  eye  socialists  what  does  n*t  doc- 
tor anythin'  but  eyes  —  an*  he  said  he  could  n't." 

Keith,  on  his  knees  before  the  beet-bed  adjoining 
the  dothes-yard,  sat  back  on  his  heels  and  eyed 
the  two  women  with  frowning  interest. 

He  knew  old  Mr.  Harrington.  So  did  all  the  boys. 
Never  was  there  a  kite  01  a  gun  or  a  jack-knife  so 
far  gone  that  Unde  Joe  Harrington  could  not  "fix 
it"  somehow.  And  he  was  always  so  jolly  about  it, 
and  so  glad  to  do  it.  But  it  took  eyes  to  do  such 
things,  and  if  now  he  was  going  to  be  blind  — 

"An*  you  say  it*s  been  comin*  on  gradual?** 
questioned  Mrs.  McGuire.  "Why,  I  nadn*t 
heard—*' 

"No,  there  hain*t  no  one  heard,**  interrupted 
Susan.  "He  did  n*t  say  nothin*  ter  nobody,  hardly, 
only  me,  I  guess,  an*  I  suspicioned  it,  or  he  would  n't 
*a'  said  it  to  me,  probably.  Ye  see,  I  found  out  he 
wa'n't  readin*  *em  — the  papers  Mr.  Burton  has 
me  take  up  ter  him  every  week.  An*  he  owned  up, 
when  I  took  him  ter  task  for  it,  that  he  could  n't 
read  'em.  They  was  gettin'  all  blurred." 

"Blurred?**  It  was  a  startled  little  cry  from  the 
boy  down  by  the  beet-bed;  but  neither  Susan  nor 
Mrs.  McGuire  heard  —  perhaps  because  at  almost 
the  same  moment  Mrs.  McGuire  had  excitedly 
asked  the  same  question. 

'•Blurred?"  she  cried. 

"Yes;  all  run  tei^ether  like  — the  printin*,  ye 
Imow  —  so  he  could  n't  teU  one  letter  from  t*other. 
T  wa*n*t  only  a  little  at  fint  my,  he  thought 
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*t  was  jest  somethin'  the  matter  with  the  printin* 
itself;  an*  — " 

"And  was  rCt  it  the  printing  fsXaJHV* 
The  boy  was  on  his  feet  now.  His  face  was  a  litUe 
white  and  strained-looking,  as  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion. 

"Why,  no,  dearie.  Did  n*t  you  hear  Susan  teU 
Mis  McGuire  jest  now?  Twas  his  eyes,  an'  he 
did  n't  know  it.  He  was  gettm'  blind,  an'  that  was 
jest  the  beginnin*." 

Susan's  capable  hands  picked  up  another  wet 
towel  and  snapped  it  open  by  way  of  emphasis. 

"The  b-beginning?"  stammered  the  boy.  "But 
—  but  an  beginnmgs  don't  —  don't  end  like  that, 
do  they?" 

Susan  Betts  laughed  indulgently  and  jammed  the 
clothespin  a  little  deeper  on  to  the  towel. 

"Bless  the  chUd !  Won't  ye  hear  that,  now?  "  she 
laughed  with  a  shrug.  "  \n' how  should  I  know?  I 
guess  if  Susan  ^  .its  could  tell  the  end  of  all  the  be- 
ginnin's  as  .^tl  as  they're  begun,  she  would  n't  be 
hangin'  out  your  daddy's  washin',  my  boy.  She'd 
be  sittin*  on  a  red  velvet  sofa  with  a  gold  cupola 
over  her  head  a-chargin'  five  dollars  apiece  for 
tellin.'  yer  fortune.  Yes,  sir,  she  would!" 
^^  "  But  —  but  about  Uncle  Joe,"  persisted  the  boy. 
"Can't  he  really  see  —  at  all,  Susan?" 

"There,  there,  child,  don't  think  anything  more 
about  it.  Indeed,  forsooth.  I'm  tellin'  the  truth, 
but  I  s'pose  I  had  n't  oughter  told  it  before  you. 
Still,  you'd  *a*  found  it  out  quick  enough  —  an* 
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you  with  your  tops  an*  balls  always  nmnin*  up 
there.  An'  that's  what  the  poor  soul  seemed  to  feel 
the  worst  about,"  she  went  on,  addressing  Mrs. 
McGuire,  who  was  still  leaning  on  the  division  fence. 
"'K  only  I  could  see  enough  ter  help  the  boys!* 
he  moaned  over  an'  over  again.  It  made  me  feel  aw- 
ful bad.  I  was  that  upset  I  jest  could  n't  sleep  that 
night,  an'  I  had  ter  get  up  an'  write.  But  it  made  a 
real  pretty  poem.  My  fuse  always  works  better  in 
the  night,  anyhow.  "The  wail  of  the  toys'  —  that's 
what  I  called  it  —  had  the  toys  tell  the  story,  ye 
know,  all  the  kites  an'  jack-knives  an'  balls  an* 
bats  that  he's  fixed  for  the  boys  all  these  years,  an* 
how  bad  they  felt  because  he  could  n*t  do  it  any 
more.  Like  this,  yc  know: 

'Oh,  woe  is  me,  said  the  baseball  bat. 
Oh,  woe  is  me,  said  the  kite.' 

*T  was  real  pretty,  if  I  do  say  it,  an*  touchy,  too.'* 

"For  mercy's  sake,  Susan  Betts,  if  you  ain't  the 
greatest!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  McGuire,  with  disap- 
proving admiration.  "If  you  was  dyin'  I  believe 
you'd  stop  to  write  a  poem  for  yer  gravestone!" 

Susan  Betts  chuckled  wickedly,  but  her  voice 
was  gravity  itself. 

"Oh,  I  would  n't  have  ter  do  that.  Mis'  McGuire. 
I've  got  that  done  already." 

"Susan  Betts,  you  haven't!"  gasped  the  scan- 
dalized woman  on  the  other  side  of  t "-  ^ence. 

"Have  n't  I?  Listen,"  challenged  i^usan  Betts, 
striking  an  attitude.  Her  face  was  abnormally 
grave,  though  her  eyes  ^ere  merry. 
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"Here  lieth  a  woman  whow  name  was  Betts, 
An'  I  a'poae  she '11  deserve  whatever  she  gets; 

But  if  ahe  had  n't  been  Betts  she  might 'a' been  Better, 
She  might  even  been  Best  if  her  name  would  'a*  let  her." 

"Susan!"  gasped  Mrs.  McGuire  once  more;  but 
Susan  only  chuckled  again  wickedly,  and  feU  to 
work  on  her  basket  of  clothes  in  good  earnest. 

A  moment  later  she  was  holding  up  with  stem 
disapproval  two  socks  with  gaping  heels. 

"Keith  Burton,  here's  them  scandalous  socks 
auam !  Now,  do  you  go  tell  your  father  that  I  won't 
touch  *em.  I  won't  mend  'em  another  once.  He 
must  get  you  a  new  pair  — two  new  pairs,  right 
away.  Do  you  hear?" 

But  Keith  did  not  hear.  Keith  was  not  there  to 
hear.  Still  with  that  strained,  white  look  on  his 
face  he  had  hurried  out  of  the  yard  and  through  the 
gate.  ^ 

Mrs.  McGuire,  however,  did  hear. 

"My  stars,  Susan  Betts,  it's  lucky  your  bark  is 
worse  than  your  bite! "  she  exclaimed.  "Mend  'em 
mdeed !  They  won't  be  dry  before  you  've  got  you^ 
damm'  egg  m  'em." 

Susan  laughed  ruefully.  Then  she  sighed:  — at 
arms'  length  she  was  holding  up  another  pair  of 
yawnmg  socks. 

"  I  know  it.  And  look  at  them,  too,"  she  snapped, 
m  growmg  wrath.  "But  what 's  a  body  goin'  to  do? 
The  boy'd  go  half-naked  before  his  father  would 
sense  it,  with  his  nose  in  that  paint-box.  Much  as 
ever  as  he's  got  sense  enough  ter  put  on  his  own 
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doihes  —  and  he  would  n*t  know  when  ter  put  on 
€^n  ones,  if  I  did  n't  spread  'em  out  for  him!" 

**I  know  it.  Too  bad,  too  bad,"  murmured  Mrs. 
McGuire,  with  a  virtuous  shake  of  her  head.  "An* 
he  with  his  fine  bringin*-up,  an'  now  to  be  so 
shiftless  an'  good-for-nothin',  an'  — " 

But  Susan  Betts  was  interrupting,  her  eyes 
flashing. 

"  K  you  please,  I  '11  thank  you  to  say  no  more  like 
that  about  my  master,"  she  said  with  dignity. 
"He's  neither  shiftless,  nor  good-for-nothin'.  Hb 
character  is  unbleachable!  He's  an  artist  an'  a 
scholar  an'  a  gentleman,  an'  a  very  superlative  man. 
It's  because  he  knows  so  much  that  —  that  he 
jest  hain't  got  room  for  common  things  like  clothes 
an'  holes  in  socks." 

"StufiF  an'  nonsense!"  retorted  Mrs.  McGuire 
nettled  in  her  turn.  "  I  guess  I  've  known  Dan'l  Bur- 
ton as  long  as  you  have;  an'  as  for  his  bein'  your 
master  —  he  can't  call  his  soul  his  own  when  you  're 
around,  an*  you  know  it." 

But  Susan,  with  a  disdainful  sniff,  picked  up  her 
now  empty  clothes-basket  and  marched  into  the 
house. 

Down  the  road  Keith  had  reached  the  turn  and 
was  climl'ig  the  hill  that  led  to  old  Mr.  Harring- 
ton's shabby  cottage. 

The  boy's  eyes  were  fixed  straight  ahead.  A 
squirrel  whisked  his  tail  alluringly  from  the  bushes 
at  the  left,  and  a  robin  twittered  from  a  tree 
branch  on  the  right.  But  the  boy  neither  saw  nor 
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to^rwpond  to  a  fumd  or  feathered  chalkoge  lite 

a  J,^L*?hTJ""r  "^  °'  •'"SKed  determination 
He  ha^  rt.    •     ?^  ''*  *'  °"*  '°°'  •*'<>«  the  other 

St^J  ^''  *°''"«^-  '^*'  "»«»  Keith  J. 
?^^J»       ^^^«-  "P*"  »»**  »«fo«  the  Harrin^- 

\Z&^1  ^  '*^'  .''*"  ''°''  ""d  hesitant 

walking  on  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  nath  lZ 

made  no  sound  as  he  approach^  th.  c**^ 
which  sat  an  old  man.   '^"^^  ">*  ^oop,  on 

wattLf"  hif^  "  "*  ?*  8"*"'  ^o'*  'topped  and 

wjung  cnair.  The  old  man  sat  with  hands  folded 

onhjs<»ne.top.hiseyesappa,entlylooldng1t^!S 

soS^il^'^^Ch^.^frr"'^'* 

la^^^    ^  hesitated;  then,  with  an  eUbo- 

"Hullo,  Uncle  Joe." 
the  n^lv  S  '^  "'*  *"  ^'^S"^  '•«ie<=«i°n  "f 
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"Oh,  yes,  sir,  I'm  Keith." 

The  boy,  with  a  quick  look  about  him,  awk- 
wardly shook  the  fluttering  fingers  — Keith  was 
not  m  the  habit  of  shaking  hands  with  people,  least 
of  all  with  Unde  Joe  Harrington.  He  sat  down 
then  on  the  step  at  the  old  man's  feet. 

"What  did  ye  bring  ter-day,  my  boy?"  asked 
the  man  eagerly;  then  with  a  quick  change  of 
manner,  he  sighed,  "but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  fix  it, 
anyhow." 

"Oh,  no,  sir,  you  don't  have  to.  I  did  n't  bring 
Miything  to  be  mended  to-day."  Unconsciously 
Keith  had  raised  his  voice.  He  was  speaking 
loudly,  and  very  politely. 

The  old  man  feU  back  in  his  chair.  He  looked 
relieved,  yet  disappointed. 

"Oh,  weU,  that's  aU  right,  then.  I'm  glad.  That 
IS,  of  course,  if  I  could  have  fixed  it  for  you  — " 
His  sentence  remained  unfinished.  A  profound 
gloom  settled  over  his  countenance. 

"But  I  did  n't  bring  anything  for  you  to  fix," 
reiterated  the  boy,  in  a  yet  louder  tone. 

"There,  there,  my  boy,  you  don't  have  to  shout." 
The  old  man  shifted  uneasily  in  his  seat.  "I  ain't 
deaf.^  I'm  only  — I  suppose  you  know,  Keith, 
what  s  come  to  me  in  my  old  age." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  — I  do."   The  boy  hitched  a  little 

nearer  to  the  two  ill-shod  feet  on  the  floor  near  him. 

And  — and  I  wanted  to  ask  you.   Yours  hurt  a 

lot,  did  n't  they?  —  I  mean,  your  eyes;  they  — 

they   ached,  did  n't  they,   before  they  —  they 
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got -blind?"    He  spoke  eagerly,  almost  hope- 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"No,  not  much.  I  s'pose  I  ought  to  be  thankful 
I  was  spared  that.** 

The  boy  wet  his  dry  lips  and  swallowed. 

"But,  Uncle  Joe,  *most  always,  I  guess,  when  — 
when  folks  are  going  to  be  blind,  they  — they  do 
ache,  don't  they?**  ^ 

Agam  the  old  man  stirred  restlessly. 

*'I  don*t  know.   I  only  know  about  —  mvself.** 

"But  —  well,  anyhow,  it  never  comes  till  you're 
old -real  old,  does  it?**  Keith's  voice  vibrated 
with  confidence  this  tune. 

4i  "?f  i  *""**  ^  ""^^  ''^^'  ^*™  o°ly  seventy- 
five,  bndled  Harrington  resentfully.  "Besides 
anyhow,  the  doctor  said  age  did  n't  have  nothin* 
ter  do  with  this  kind  of  blmdness.  It  comes  ter 
young  folks,  real  young  folks,  sometimes." 

"Oh-h!"  The  boy  wet  his  lips  and  swallowed 
again  a  bit  convulsively.  With  eyes  fearful  and 
questionmg  he  searched  the  old  man's  face.  Twice 
he  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  speak;  but  each  time 

he  closed  it  again  with  the  words  left  unsaid.  Then, 
with  a  breathless  rush,  very  much  like  desperation,' 
he  burst  out: 

"But  it's  always  an  awful  long  time  comin', 
Jsn'tit?  Blindness  is.  It's  years  and  years  before 
It  really  gets  here,  is  n't  it?" 

"Hm-m;  well,  I  can't  say.  I  can  only  speak  for 
myself,  Keith."  ^^ 
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"Yes,  sir,  I  know,  sir;  and  that 's  what  I  wanted 
to  ask  —  about  you,"  plunged  on  Keith  fever- 
ishly. "When  diu  you  notice  it  first,  and  what  was 
it? 

The  old  man  drew  a  long  sigh. 
"Why,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell,  exactly. 
*T  was  quite  a  spell  comin'  on  —  X  know  that; 
and  *t  was  n't  much  of  anything  at  first.  T  was 
just  that  I  could  n't  see  ter  read  clear  an*  distinct. 
It  was  all  sort  of  blurred." 

"Kind  of  run  together?"  Just  above  his  breath 
Keith  asked  the  question. 

"Yes,  that's  it  exactly.  An'  I  thought  somethin* 
ailed  my  glasses,  an'  so  I  got  some  new  ones.  An* 
I  thought  at  first  maybe  it  helped.  But  it  did  n't 
Then  it  got  so  that  't  wa'n't  only  the  printin'  ter 
books  an'  papers  that  was  blurred,  but  ev'iythmg 
a  httle  ways  off  was  in  a  fog,  like,  an'  I  could  n't 
see  anythmg  real  clear  an'  distinct." 

"Oh,  but  things  — other  things  — don^t  look  a 
mite  foggy  to  me,"  cried  the  boy. 

"'Course  they  don't!  Why  should  they?  They 
didn't  to  me -once,"  retorted  the  man  impa- 
tiently "But  now-"  Again  he  left  a  sentence 
unfinished. 

"But  how  soon  did  —  did  you  -it  -  aU  blind, 
after  that?  stammered  the  boy,  breaking  the  long, 
uncomfortable  silence  that  had  foUowed  the  old 
man  s  unfinished  sentence. 

"Oh,  five  or  six  months  — maybe  more.  I  don't 
knowexactiy.  I  know  it  came,  that's  all.  I  guess 
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i!!l3f*?y  ''  """"u^"!*  °^^  ""^  differenced 
It  came,  if  it  came  boy." 

,   "N-no,ofcou'     not,"  chattered  Keith,  spring- 
mgsuddenlyv    ^feet.  "But  I  guess  it  is  n't  com- 
ingtome  —  of course 'tisn'tcomingto me!  WeU 
go^-bye,UncIeJoe,Igottogonow.  Good-bye'» 
He  siwke  fearlessly,  blithely,  and  his  chin  was 

Slr^^^l^n  *^i;  ^^  '^^"  ""^^^  ^  ^^  walked 
do^  ^e  hiU  But  in  his  heart-in  his  heart 
Keith  knew  that  beside  him  that  very  minute 
stalked  that  diadowy.  mtangible  creature  that  had 
V^^if  l^«/ootsteps  ever  smce  his  fourteenth 
birthday-grft  from  his  father;  and  he  knew  it  now 
by  name  —  The  Great  Terror. 


CHAPTER  n 
DAD 

KEl  ys  chin  was  stiU  high  and  his  gaze  stiU 
straight  ahead  when  he  reached  the  foot  of 
Harrington  Hill.  Perhaps  that  explained  why  he 
did  not  see  the  two  young  misses  on  the  fence  by 
the  side  of  the  road  until  a  derisively  gleeful  shout 
called  his  attention  to  their  presence. 

"Well,  Keith  Burton,  I  should  like  to  know  if 
you're  blind!"  challenged  a  merry  voice. 

The  boy  turned  with  a  start  so  violent  that  the 
girls  giggled  again  gleefuUy.  "Dear,  dear,  did  we 
scare  him?  We're  so  sorry!" 

The  boy  flushed  painfully.  Keith  did  not  like 
girls  —  that  is,  he  said  he  did  not  like  them.  They 
made  him  conscious  of  his  hands  and  feet,  and 
stiffened  his  tongue  so  that  it  would  not  obey  his 
will.  The  prettier  the  girls  were,  the  more  acute 
was  his  discomfiture.  Particularly,  therefore,  did  he 
dislike  these  two  giris  —  they  were  the  prettiest  of 
the  lot.  They  were  Mazie  Sanborn  and  her  friend 
Dorothy  Parkman. 

Mazie  was  the  daughter  of  the  town's  richest 
manufacturer,  and  Dorothy  was  her  cousin  from 
Chicago,  who  made  such  long  visits  to  her  Eastern 
relatives  that  it  seemed  sometimes  ahnost  as  if  she 
were  as  much  of  a  Hinsdale  girl  as  was  Mazie  her- 
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^^'    T<Mlay  Mazie's  blue  eyes  and  Dorothy's 
brown  ones  were  f uU  of  mischief.  ^ 

Hnn»*      '  "^^^  ^!'''}  y°"  ^y  something?    Why 
don  t  you  apologize?"  demanded  Mazie.  ^ 

rassed  misery  Keith  resorted  to  bravado  in  voice 
and  manner.  yjux 

t  "J''^:  '*"'  P»«™«  us  by  in  that  imDertinent 
^Zl  ^turned  Marie  loftUy.  "Do'^S 
that  B  the  way  ladies  should  be  treated?"  (]S 
waathrteen  and  Dorothy  fourteen.)  "TleC 

fJL„„.n".^?*'*t  "»^  ''*'P'«»'y.  shifting 

^i^^tru;^:,X'^-"^""»'-«- 

But  Maae  was  not  to  be  so  easHy  thwarteH 
W.th  a  mere  flit  of  her  hand  she  to^Sfil 
«ore  rf  y«^  and  became  instanUy  nothinrmore 

in.  ^'    T^'  ''r '  «*'  """J'  I »"  <»Jy  fool- 

^r^J»Ume,Aa«youbeenuptoUn4,oe 

^  Well,  what  rf  I  have?"  he  re«,rted  to  bravado 

Jn^^  t^  "ll"^'  '«>''«%'"  Marie's  voice  be- 
came hushed  and  awestrudc 

"Uh-huh."  The  boy  nodded  his  head  with  elab- 
o»te  unconcern  but  he  drifted  his  C^±^ 
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"Course  he  can't,  if  he *s  blind!"  Keith  showed 
irritation  now,  and  pulled  not  too  gently  at  the 
arm  still  held  in  Mazie's  firm  little  fingers. 

"Blind!  Ugghh!"  inteiposed  Miss  Dorothy, 
shuddering  visibly.  "O!. ,  how  can  you  bear  to  look 
at  him,  Keith  Burt  i  ?   i  could  n't!" 

A  sudden  wave  of  rer i  surged  over  the  boy's  face. 
The  next  instant  it  h^d  receded,  leaving  only  a 
white,  strained  terror. 

"WeU,  he  ain't  to  blame  for  it,  if  he  is  blind,  is 
he?"  chattered  the  boy,  a  bit  incoherently.  "If 
you're  blind  you're  blind,  and  you  can't  help 
yourself."  And  with  a  jerk  he  freed  himself  from 
Mazie's  grasp  and  hurried  down  the  road  toward 
home. 

But  when  he  reached  the  bend  of  the  road  he 
turned  and  looked  back.  The  two  girls  had  re- 
turned to  their  perch  on  the  fence,  and  were  deeply 
absorbed  in  something  one  of  them  held  in  her 
hand. 

"And  she  said  she  could  n't  bear  —  to  look  at 
'em  — if  they  were  blind,"  he  whispered.  Then, 
wheeling  about,  he  ran  down  the  road  as  fast  as  he 
could.  Nor  did  he  stop  till  he  had  entered  his  own 
gate. 

"WeU,  Keith  Burton,  I  should  like  to  know 
where  you've  been,"  cried  the  irate  voice  of  Susan 
Betts  from  the  doorway. 

"Oh,  just  walking.  Why?" 

"Because  I've  been  huntin'  and  huutin'  for 
you. 
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But,  oh,  dear  me. 

You're  wone'n  a  flea. 

So  what 'a  the  uae  of  talkm'? 

You  always  say, 

Aa  you  did  to^iay, 

I've  just  been  out  a-walkin'!" 

•*But  what  did  you  want  me  for?" 

R„f    .^^  "*   "^T*  y^"-    Y^"'  pa  wanted  you 

you.  Any  tune,  if  you  look  at  him  real  good  an» 
hard  enough  to  get  his  attention.  he'U^re^ 
mmute.  an'  then  say:  *Whe,.'s  Keitk?'  l^hen 

t  more^*"'  '*'"  ^^"'  '  ^"^^^^  he'U  dof  iS 
"Oh.  no.  he  won't  -  not  if  it's  talking  poetrv 

Father  never  talks  poetry.  What  mS  yr^Sc* 

It  «)  much.  Susan?  Nobody  else  does." 
busan  laughed  good-huiiicr«»dly 
"Lan'  sakes.  child.  I  don't  know,  only  I  jest 

can  t  help  it.    Why.  everything  inside  of  me   est 

t^riikt^'it*:  'i  ^^j}^^^-^<^  of  kC 

b^   it^  iJ  "^^^^  ^°  ^-    ^y'  Keithie. 

boy.  It  s  been  my  joy-   There,  you  see-iest 
l^e  that!    I  did  n't  know  that  was  comin'. '  I 
jest -jest  came.  That's  all.  I  can  make  a  rhyme 

when  lTitr%  ""''  ^'t"'"'"'  °^°«^  «---^y' 
apencU  an  paper. .  write  'em  out.  It 's  only  the 
s^ntaneous  eombu  ..n  kind  that  comes  all  in  a 
mmute.  without  predisposed  thinkin'.    Now  ^ 

ftTtL^thTft'''^  ««-*»*«  you.  He's'bZ 
frettm  the  last  hour  for  you.  jest  because  he  did  n't 
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know  exactly  where  you  was.  Goodness  me!  I 
only  hope  I'll  never  have  to  live  with  him  if  any- 
thing happens  to  you." 

The  boy  had  crossed  the  room;  but  with  his 
hand  on  the  door  knob  he  turned  sharply. 

"W-what  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

Susan  Betts  gave  a  despairing  gesture. 

"Lan'  sakes,  child,  how  you  do  hold  a  body  up! 
I  meant  what  I  said  —  that  I  did  n't  want  the  job 
of  livin'  with  your  pa  if  anything  happened  to  you. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  he  thinks  you're  the 
very  axle  for  the  earth  to  whirl  'round  on.  But, 
there,  I  don't  know  as  I  wonder  —  jest  you  left* 
so!"  * 

The  boy  abandoned  his  position  at  the  door,  and 
came  close  to  Susan  Betts's  side. 

"That's  what  I've  always  wanted  to  know. 
Other  boys  have  brothers  and  sisters  and  — a 
mother.   But  I  can't  ever  remember  anybody  only 
dad.  Was  n't  tb       -ver  any  one  else?  " 
Susan  Betts  dj  long  sigh. 

"There  were  ty,o  brothers,  but  they  died  before 
you  was  bom.   Then  there  was  —  your  mother." 
"B:u  I  never  —  knew  her? " 
"No,  child.    When  they  opened  the  door  of 
Heaven  to  let  you  out  she  slipped  in,  poor  lamb. 
An'  then  you  was  all  your  father  had  left.    So  of 
course  he  dotes  on  ^  .  j.    Goodness  me,  there  ain't 
no  end  to  the  fine  things  he's  goin*  ter  have  you  be 
when  you  grow  up." 
"Yes,  I  know."  The  boy  caught  his  breath  con- 
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vulsively  and  turned  away.  "I  guess  1*11  go  —to 
dad.** 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  upstairs  was  the  studio. 
Dad  would  probably  be  there.  Keith  knew  that. 
Dad  was  always  there,  when  he  was  n't  sleepmg 
or  eating,  jr  out  tramping  through  the  woods. 
He  would  be  sitting  before  the  easel  now  "putter- 
ing" over  a  picture,  as  Susan  caUed  it.  Susan 
said  he  was  a  very  "insufficient,  uncapacious'* 
^^^  "^ut  that  was  when  she  was  angry  or  tried 
with  him.  She  never  let  any  one  else  say  such 
things  about  him. 

Still,  dad  was  very  different  from  other  dads. 
Keith  had  to  acknowledge  that  — to  himself. 
Other  boys*  dads  had  offices  and  stores  and  shops 
and  factories  where  they  worked,  or  else  they  were 
doctors  or  ministers;  and  there  was  always  money 
to  get  things  with  — things  that  boys  needed; 
shoes  and  stockings  and  new  clothes,  and  candy 
and  baseball  bats  and  kites  and  jack-knives. 

Dad  did  n*t  have  anything  but  a  studio,  and 
there  ^  ver  seemed  to  be  much  money.  T^Tiat 
there  was,  was  an  "annual,"  Susan  said,  whatever 
that  was.  Anyway,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  too 
small,  and  not  neariy  large  enough  to  cover  ex- 
penses. Susan  had  an  awful  time  to  get  enough  to 
buy  their  food  with  sometimes.  She  was  always 
telling  dad  that  she'd  got  to  have  a  little  to  buy 
eggs  or  butter  or  meat  with. 

And  there  were  her  wages  — dad  was  always 
behind  on  those.   And  when  the  bills  came  in  at 
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the  first  of  the  month,  it  was  always  awful  then: 
dad  worried  and  frowning  and  unhappy  and 
apoIofe3tic  and  explaining;  Susan  cross  and  half- 
crying.  Strange  men,  not  overpleasant-looking, 
ringing  the  doorbell  peremptorily.  And  never  a 
place  at  all  where  a  boy  might  feel  comfortable  to 
stay.  Dad  was  always  talking  then,  esi:ecially, 
how  he  was  sure  he  was  going  to  sell  tkis' pictme. 
But  he  never  sold  it.  At  least,  Keith  never  knew 
him  to.  And  after  a  while  he  would  begin  a  new 
picture,  and  be  sure  he  was  going  to  sell  that. 

But  not  only  was  dad  different  from  other  boys' 
dads,  but  the  house  was  different.  First  it  was  very 
old,  and  full  of  very  old  furniture  and  dishes. 
Then  blinds  and  windows  and  locks  and  doors  were 
always  getting  out  of  order;  and  they  were  apt  to 
remain  so,  for  there  was  never  any  money  to  fix 
things  with.    There  was  also  a  mortgage  on  the 
house.   That  is,  Susan  said  there  was;  and  by  the 
way  she  said  it,  it  would  seem  to  be  something  not 
at  all  attractive  or  desirable.  Just  what  a  mortgage 
was,  Keith  did  not  exactly  understand;  but,  for 
that  matter,  quite  probably  Susan  herself  did  not. 
Susan  always  liked  to  use  big  words,  and  some  of 
them  she  did  not  always  know  the  meaning  of, 
dad  said. 

To-day,  in  the  hallway,  Keith  stood  a  hesitant 
minute  before  his  father's  door.  Then  slowly  he 
pushed  it  open. 

"Did  you  want  me,  dad?"  he  asked. 

The  man  at  the  easel  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  was 
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*  tall,  slender  man  wif  t.  c    i 

•^  M  "an  awfully  ni<»  ^  J""?  J""*  *»«ribed 
not  worth  a  cent  wh™%         *<>  take  care  of,  but 

yoo"  Yet  the^ t«  ^^  T'' ^  '^'  <««  "' 
protection  in  the  aT  ifJ  I»  '^™'*  °'  '"^ing 
just  now.  "*  *'^''  around  his  boy 

f^^UlT"lLi7T  '""*  y°""'  i-  cried  af- 
;^e  brought  hoi^yes^^.'^^berthatmoi 
^  now."  TriumpCu^hl     ^'"'  ^■^<'  8ot  its 
Jrft-hand  comer  of  tK,  * '"""«'  ^  the  lower 
w«  a  ca^fully  bleL*^  SlTf  ^'  ^^l-  ""- 
Oh,  yes,  why,  so  -t  is  »  fi-^?'  V^  ""owns, 
learned  to  see  ^  hi,  fatt  J?*'^  ^^  W  »"<» 
father  saw.)    •'Say,lad  1  J  ET'^  "J^t  hi, 
about --u,y  Uttle'^r^er,  ^„ /""'''  ,»««  »«' 
And,  Keith,  look  -T  °  *  y°"'  P'ease?  " 

path?  It's  the'o^  ~lTv:rr^*^t«We 
tp.call  thi,  picture  'TheTLf^';:^^-  ^'°  «<>»« 
think  it's  goiug't  be  abTn'r*^  ^'^^'-Ld  I 
I  ever  did."  "•"""  the  very  best  thing 

not  '*e  to  an^er'^re  ?l  *''"  ''"  '»'^«'  *d 
Usually  Keith  ,ubmftt^'^i..'':*yf  '"""^  "^'de- 
•nuster:  but  to^ay  heZV^*  '^  '''  ""Jd 
that  would  not  be  denfed  Pe"«tent  mood 

«ease!tS'::::'*S':"-'*0"tn^brethe„.. 
they,  and  why  dS  ^eTdfe^*''  ""^  '""^  "W  were 
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"God  knows  why  they  died  —  I  don't!"  The 
man's  ann  about  the  boy's  shoulder  tightened 
convulsively. 

"But  how  old  were  they?  " 

"Ned  was  seven  and  Jeny  was  four,  and  they 
were  the  light  of  my  eyes,  and  —  But  why  do 
you  make  me  teU  you?  Is  n't  it  enough,  Keith, 
that  they  went,  one  after  the  other,  not  two  days 
apait?  And  then  he  sun  went  out  and  left  the 
world  gray  and  c  d  and  cheerless,  for  the  next 
day  —  your  mother  went." 

"And  how  about  me,  dad?" 

The  man  did  not  seem  to  have  heard.  StiU  with 

b  /I  about  the  boy's  shoulder,  he  had  dropped 
back  mto  the  seat  before  the  easel.  His  eyes  now 
were  somberly  fixed  out  the  window. 

"Was  n't  I  —  anywhere,  dad?" 

With  a  start  the  man  tmned.  His  arm  tightened 
agam.    His  eyes  grew  moist  and  veiy  tender. 

"Anywhere?  You're  everywhere  now,  my  boy. 
I  m  afraid,  at  the  first,  the  very  first,  I  did  n't  hke 
to  see  you  very  weU,  perhaps  because  you  were  aU 
there  was  left.  Then,  little  by  little,  I  found  you 
were  looking  at  me  with  your  mother's  eyes,  and 
touchmg  me  with  the  fingers  of  Ned  and  Jerry. 
And  now  --  why,  boy,  you're  everything.  You're 
Ned  and  Jerry  and  your  mother  aU  in  one,  my  boy. 
my  boy!" 

Keith  stirred  restlessly.  A  horrible  tightness 
came  to  his  throat,  yet  there  was  a  big  lump  that 
must  be  swaUowed. 
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/Er- that -that  Woodland  Path  picture  is 
«»mg  to  be  great,  dad.  great!"  he  said  then  in  a 

oriet'si^^"*'^'"^^*^^^"^^'^^^^^-    "Come 

From  the  haU  Susan's  voice  interrupted,  chant- 
mg  m  a  high-pitched  singsong: 

"Dinner'a  ready,  dinner'*  ready. 
Hurry  up,  «•  you'll  be  Jate, 

Tn>a»  you 'U  sure  be  cross  and  heady 
If  there 's  nothin'  left  to  ate." 

«  ^'^  T®  *  f"^""^  ^^^P  *°d  bounded  to- 
J^  the  door.  Never  had  Susan's  "dinner-beU" 

been  a  more  wdcome  sound.  Surely,  at  dinner,  his 
throat  would  have  to  loosen  up.  and  that  lump 
could  then  be  swallowed. 
J^re  slowly  Keith's  father  rose  from  his  chair. 
How  unpossible  Susan  is."  he  sighed.    "I  be- 
lieve she  grows  worse  every  day.    StiU  I  suppose 
I  ought  tc    U  thankful  she's  good-natmed- 
whi^  that  absurd  doggerel  of  hers  proves  that  she 
M.    However.  I  should  like  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
I  declare,  I  believe  I  wiU  put  a  stop  to  it.  too! 
1  m  gomg  to  msist  on  her  announcing  her  meals  in 
a  proijr  manner.  Oh.  Susan."  he  began  resolutely, 
as  he  flung  open  the  dining-room  door. 

"  WeU.  sir?"  Susan  stood  at  attention,  her  arms 
akimbo. 

I'Susan,  I  —  I  insist  —  that  is,  I  wish  — " 
You  was  saym'  -"  she  reminded  him  coldly, 
as  he  came  to  a  helpless  pause. 
"Yes.    That  is,  I  was  saying—"    His  eyes 
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wavered  and  fell  to  the  table.    "Oh,  Imm^i  — led- 
flannel  hash!  That's  fine,  Susan!" 

But  Susan  was  not  to  be  cajoled.  Her  eyes  still 
regarded  Lim  coldly. 

"Yes,  sir,  hash.  We  most  generally  does  have 
beet  hash  after  b'iled  dinner,  sir.  Youwassayin'?** 

"Nothing,  Susan,  nothing.  I  —  I've  changed 
my  mind,"  murmured  the  man  hastily,  pulling 
out  his  chair.  "Well,  Keith,  will  you  have  some 
of  Susan's  nice  hash?" 

"Yes,  SU-,"  said  Keith. 

Susan  said  nothing.  But  was  there  a  quiet  smile 
on  her  lips  as  she  left  the  room?  If  so,  neither  the 
man  nor  the  boy  seemed  to  notice  it. 

As  for  the  very  obvious  change  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  man  —  Keith  had  witnessed  a  like  phe- 
nomenon altogether  too  often  to  give  it  a  second 
thought.  And  as  for  the  doggerel  that  had  brought 
about  the  situation  — -  that,  also,  was  too  familiar 
to  cause  comment. 

It  had  been  years  since  Susan  first  called  them  to 
dinner  with  her  "poem";  but  Keith  could  remem- 
ber just  how  pleased  she  had  been,  and  how  gayly 
she  had  repeated  it  over  and  over,  so  as  not  to 
forget  it. 

"Oh,  of  course  I  know  that  *ate'  am't  good  eti- 
quette in  that  place,"  she  had  admitted  at  the  time. 
"It  should  be  'eat.'  But  *eat '  don't  rhyme,  an'  'ate ' 
does.  So  I'm  goin'  to  use  it.  An'  I  can,  anyhow. 
It's  poem  license;  an'  that  '11  let  you  do  anything." 
Since  then  she  had  used  the  verse  for  every  meal 
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—  except  when  she  was  out  of  temper  —  and  by 
substitutmg  breaWast  or  supper  for  dinner,  she  had 
a  call  that  was  conveniently  universal. 

The  fact  that  she  used  it  only  when  she  was  good- 
natured  constituted  an  unfailing  barometer  of  the 
atmospheric  condition  of  the  kitchen,  and  was 
really,  in  a  way,  no  smaU  convenience  —  especially 
for  httle  boys  in  quest  of  cookies  or  bread-and- 
jam.  As  for  the  master  of  the  house  —  this  was  not 
the  first  time  he  had  threatened  an  energetic  war- 
fare agamst  that  "absurd  doggerel"  (which  he  had 
cordially  abhorred  from  tiie  very  first);  neither 

,  ««  P^^**''^  ^  *^^  ^t  t^«  that  Susan's 
cahn  Well,  sir?"  should  send  him  into  ignomin- 
lous  defeat  before  the  battle  was  even  begun.  And 
reaUy,  after  aU  was  said  and  done,  there  was  still 
that  one  unfailing  refuge  for  his  discomforted  recol- 
lection: he  could  be  tiiankful,  when  he  heard  it 
that  she  was  good-natured;  and  with  Susan  that 
was  no  smaU  thing  to  be  thankful  for,  as  everybody 
knew  —  who  knew  Susan. 

To-day,  therefore,  the  defeat  was  not  so  bitter  as 
to  take  all  the  sweetness  out  of  the  "red-flannel" 
hash,  and  the  frown  on  Daniel  Burton's  face  was 
quite  gone  when  Susan  brought  in  the  dessert.  Nor 
did  It  return  that  night,  even  when  Susan's  shriU 
voice  caroled  through  the  hall: 

"Supper's  ready,  supper's  ready. 
Hurry  up,  or  you'll  be  late. 
Then  you  '11  sure  be  cross  and  heady 
If  there's  nothin'  left  to  ate." 


CHAPTER  m 
FOR  JERRY  AND  NED 

IT  was  Susan  Betts  who  discovered  that  Keith 
was  not  reading  so  much  that  summer. 

**  An'  him  with  his  nose  always  in  a  book  before," 
as  she  said  one  day  to  Mrs.  McGuire.  "An*  he 
don't  act  natural,  somehow,  neither,  ter  my  way  of 
thinkin*.  Have  you  noticed  anything?** 

"Why,  no,  I  don't  know  as  I  have,"  answered 
Mrs.  McGuire  from  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
"except  that  he's  always  traipsin'  oflF  to  the  woods 
with  his  father.  But  then,  he's  always  done  that, 
more  or  less." 

"Indeed  he  has!  But  always  before  he's  lugged 
along  a  book,  sometimes  two;  an'  now  —  why  he 
hain't  even  read  the  book  his  father  give  him  on 
his  birthday.  I  know,  'cause  I  asked  him  one  day 
what 't  was  about,  an'  he  said  he  did  n't  know;  he 
had  n't  read  it." 

"Deary  me,  Susan!  Well,  what  if  he  hadn't? 
I  should  n't  fret  about  that.  My  gracious,  Susan, 
if  you  had  four  children  same  as  I  have,  instead  of 
one,  I  guess  you  would  n't  do  no  worryin'  jest  be- 
cause a  boy  did  n't  read  a  book.  Though,  as  for  my 
John,  he — " 

Susan  lifted  her  chin. 

"I  wasn't  talkin'  about  your  children,  Mis* 
McGuire,"  she  interrupted.    "An'  I  reckon  no- 
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body  *d  do  no  worryin*  if  they  did  n't  read.  But 
Master  Keith  is  a  different  supposition  entirely. 
He's  very  intelligible.  Master  Keith  is,  and  so  ii 
his  father  before  him.  Books  is  food  to  them  —  real 
food.  Hain't  you  ever  heard  of  folks  devourin' 
books?  WeU,  th<?y  do  it.  Of  course  I  don't  mean 
litcraiyly,  but  metaphysically." 

"Oh,  lana  o*  love,  Susan  Betts!"  cried  Mrs. 
McGuire,  throwing  up  both  hands  and  turning 
away  -wmfully.  "Of  course,  when  you  get  to 
talkin  like  that,  nobody  can  say  anything  to  you! 
However  in  the  world  that  poor  Mr.  Burton  puts 
up  with  you,  I  don't  see.  /  would  n't  —  not  a  day 
—  not  a  single  day!"  And  by  way  <>  emphasis  she 
entered  her  house  and  shut  the  door  with  a  slam. 

Susan  Betts,  left  alone,  shrugged  her  shoulders 
disdainfully. 

"Well,  *nobody  asked  you,  sir,  she  said,'"  she 
quoted,  under  her  breath,  and  slammed  her  door, 
also,  by  way  of  emphasis. 

Yet  both  Susan  and  Mrs.  McGuire  knew  very 
well  that  the  next  day  would  find  them  again  in 
the  usual  friendly  intercourse  over  the  back-yard 
fence. 

Susan  Betts  was  a  neighbor's  daughter.  She  had 
lived  all  her  life  in  the  town,  and  she  knew  every- 
body. Just  because  she  happened  to  work  in  Daniel 
Burton's  kitchen  was  no  reason,  to  her  mind,  why 
she  should  not  be  allowed  to  express  her  opinion 
freely  on  all  occasions,  and  on  all  subjects,  and  to 
all  persons.    Such  being  her  conviction  she  con- 
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ducted  herself  accordingly.  And  Susan  always 
lived  up  to  her  convictions. 

In  the  kitchen  to-day  she  found  Keith. 

"Oh,  I  say,  Susan,  I  was  looking  for  you.  Dad 
wants  you." 

"What  for?" 

"I  don't  know;  but  I  guess  it's  because  he  wants 
to  have  somethin£  ^des  beans  and  codfish  and 
fish-hash  to  eat.  Anyhow,  he  said  he  was  going  to 
speak  to  you  about  it." 

Susan  sti£Fened  into  inexorable  sternness. 

"So  he's  goin*  ter  speak  ter  me,  is  he?  Well, 
't  will  be  mighty  Uttle  good  that'll  do,  as  he  ought 
to  know  very  well.  Beefsteaks  an'  roast  fowls  cost 
money.  Has  he  got  the  money  for  me?" 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  her  question, 
she  strode  through  the  door  leading  to  the  dining- 
room  and  shut  it  crisply  behind  her. 

The  boy  did  not  follow  her.  Alone,  in  the  kitchen 
he  drummed  idly  on  the  window-pane,  watching 
the  first  few  drops  of  a  shower  that  had  been  dark- 
ening the  sky  for  an  hour  past. 

After  a  minute  he  turned  slowly  and  gazed  with 
listless  eyes  about  the  kitchen.  On  the  table  lay  a 
folded  newspaper.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
crossed  the  room  toward  it.  He  had  the  air  of  one 
impelled  by  some  inner  force  against  his  will. 

He  picked  the  paper  up,  but  did  not  at  once  look 
at  it.  In  fact,  he  looked  anywhere  but  at  it  Then, 
with  a  sudden  jerk,  he  faced  it  Shivering  a  Uttle 
he  held  it  nearer,  then  farther  away,  then  nearer 
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again.    Then,  with  an  inarticulate  little  cry  he 
dropped  the  paper  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Keith  himself  that  he 
was  not  reading  much  this  summer.  Not  that  he 
put  it  into  words,  but  he  had  a  feeling  that  so  long 
as  he  was  not  seeing  how  blurred  the  printed  words 
were,  he  would  not  be  sure  that  they  were  blurred. 
Yet  he  knew  that  always,  whenever  he  saw  a  book 
or  paper,  his  fingers  fairly  tingled  to  pick  it  up  — 
and  make  sure.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  Keith 
tried  not  to  notice  the  books  and  papers.  Syste- 
maticaUy  he  tried  to  forget  that  there  were  books 
and  papers  — and  he  tried  to  forget  the  Great 
Terror. 

Sometimes  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  do- 
ing this.  He  contrived  to  keep  himself  very  b  ^ 
that  sunmier.  Ahnost  every  day,  when  it  did  - 
rain,  he  was  off  for  a  long  walk  with  his  father  in 
the  woods.  His  father  hked  to  walk  in  the  woou. 
Keith  never  had  to  urge  him  to  do  that.  And  what 
good  times  they  had!  —  except  that  Keith  did  wish 
that  his  father  would  not  talk  quite  so  much  about 
what  great  things  he,  Keith,  was  going  to  do  when 
he  should  have  become  a  man  —  and  a  great  artist. 

One  day  he  ventured  to  remonstrate. 

"But,  dad,  maybe  I  —  I  shan't  be  a  great  artist 
atsU.  Maybe  I  shan't  be  even  a  little  one.  Maybe 
I  shall  be  just  a  ~  a  man." 

Keith  never  forgot  his  father's  answer  nor  his 
'*?*'?  »n«uwhed  face  as  he  made  that  answer. 

"Keith»  I  don't  ever  want  you  to  let  me  hear  you 
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■ay  that  again.  I  want  you  to  know  that  you're 
going  to  succeed.  And  you  will  succeed.  God  will 
not  be  so  cruel  as  to  deny  me  that.  /  have  failed. 
You  need  n't  shake  your  head,  boy,  and  say  '  Oh, 
dad!*  like  that.  I  Imow  perfectly  well  what  I'm 
talking  about.  /  have  failed  —  though  it  is  not 
often  that  I'll  admit  it,  even  to  myself.  But  when 
I  heard  you  say  to-day  — 

"Keith,  listen  to  me.  You've  got  to  succeed. 
You've  got  to  succeed  not  only  for  yourself,  but 
for  Jerry  and  Ned,  and  for  —  me.  All  my  hopes 
for  Jerry  and  Ned  and  for  —  myself  are  in  you, 
boy.  That's  why,  in  all  our  walks  tc^ther,  and  at 
home  in  the  studio,  I'm  trying  to  teach  you  some- 
thing that  you  wiU  want  to  know  by  and  by." 

Keith  never  remonstrated  with  his  father  after 
that.  He  felt  worse  than  ever  now  when  his  father 
talked  of  what  great  things  he  was  gomg  to  do;  but 
he  knew  that  remonstrances  would  do  no  good,  but 
rather  harm;  and  he  did  not  want  to  hear  his  father 
talk  again  as  he  had  talked  that  day,  about  Jerry 
and  Ned  and  himself.  As  if  it  were  not  bod  enough, 
under  the  best  of  conditions,  to  have  to  be  great 
and  famous  for  one's  two  dead  brothers  and  one's 
father;  while  if  one  were  blind  — 

But  Keith  refused  to  think  of  that.  He  tried  veiy 
hard,  also,  to  absorb  everjrthing  that  his  father  en- 
deavored to  teach  him.  He  listened  and  watched 
and  sfcid  "yes,  sir,"  and  he  did  his  best  to  make  the 
chalks  and  charcoal  that  were  put  into  his  hands 
follow  the  copy  set  for  him. 
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To  be  mae,  in  this  last,  undertakmg,  his  efforts 
w&ee  not  always  successful.  The  lines  wavered  and 
blurred  and  were  far  from  dear.  Still,  they  were 
not  half  so  bad  as  the  print  in  books;  and  if  it  should 
not  get  any  worse  —  Besides,  had  he  not  always 
loved  to  draw  cats  and  dogs  and  f ac^  ever  since  he 
could  hold  a  pencil? 

And  so,  with  some  measure  of  hope  as  to  the  re- 
sults, he  was  setting  himself  to  be  that  great  and 
famous  artist  that  his  father  said  he  must  be. 

But  it  was  not  all  work  for  Keith  these  summw 
days.  There  were  games  and  picnics  and  berry  ex« 
peditions  with  the  boys  and  girls,  all  of  which  he 
haOed  with  delight  —  one  did  not  have  to  read,  or 
even  study  wavering  lines  and  figures,  on  picnics  or 
berrymg  expeditions!  And  that  tra«  a  relief .  To  be 
sure,  there  was  nearly  always  Mazie,  and  if  there 
was  Mazie,  there  was  bound  to  be  Dorothy.  And 
Dorothy  had  said  —  Some  way  he  could  never 
see  Dorothy  without  remembering  what  she  did 
say  on  that  day  he  had  come  home  from  Unde  Joe 
Harrington's. 

Not  that  he  exactly  blamed  her,  either.  For  was 
not  he  himself  acting  at^  if  he  felt  the  same  way  and 
did  not  like  to  look  at  blind  persons?  Else  why  did 
*•  2  so  persistently  keep  away  from  Unde  Joe  now? 
Not  once,  since  that  first  day,  had  he  been  up  to 
see  the  poor  old  blind  man.  And  before  —  why, 
before  he  used  to  go  several  times  a  week. 


CHAPTER  IV 
SCHOOL 

AND  so  the  summef  passed,  and  September 
came.  And  September  brou^t  a  new  prob- 
lem —  school.  And  school  meant  books. 

Two  days  before  school  began  Keith  sought 
Susan  Betts  in  the  kitchen. 

"Say,  Susan,  that  was  awfully  good  johnny-cake 
we  had  this  morning." 

Susan  picked  up  another  plate  to  dry  and  turned 
toward  her  visitor.  Her  face  was  sternly  grave, 
though  there  was  something  yery  like  a  twinkle  in 
her  eye. 

"There  ain't  no  cookies,  if  that's  what  you're 
wantin*,"  she  said. 

"Aw,  Susan,  I  never  said  a  word  about  cookies.'* 

"Then" what  is  it  you  want?  It's  plain  to  be  sem 
there's  something,  I  ween." 

"My,  how  easy  you  do  make  rhymes,  Susan. 
What's  that  'I  ween'  mean?" 

"Now,  Keith  Burton,  this  beatin'  the  bush  like 
this  don't  do  one  mite  of  good.  You  might  jest  as 
well  out  with  it  first  as  last.  Now,  what  is  it  you 
want?" 

Keith  drew  a  long  sigh. 

"  Well,  Susan,  there  is  something  —  a  little  some- 
thing — only  I  meant  what  I  said  about  the  johnny- 
cake  and  the  riiymes;  truly,  I  did." 
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•Wefl?"  Susan  was  smiling  faintly. 
'Susan,  you  know  you  can  make  dad  do  any- 
thing.'* 

Susan  began  to  stiffen,  and  Keith  hastened  to 
disarm  her. 

"No,  no,  truly!  This  is  the  part  I  want.  You 
can  make  dad  do  anything;  and  I  want  you  to  do  it 
for  me." 

"Do  what?" 

*Make  him  let  me  off  from  school  any  more." 

*Let  you  off  from  school!"  In  her  stupefied 
amazement  Susan  actually  forgot  to  pick  up  an- 
other plate  from  the  dishpan. 

"  Y-s.  TeU  him  I'm  sick,  or 't  is  n't  good  for  me. 
And  truly,  't  is  n't  good  for  me.  And  truly,  I  am 
quite  a  little  sick,  Susan.  I  don't  feel  well  a  bit. 
Hiere's  a  kind  of  sinking  feeling  in  my  stomach, 
and — " 

But  Susan  had  found  her  wits  and  her  tongue  by 
this  time,  and  she  gave  free  rein  to  her  wrath. 

"Let  you  off  from  school,  mdeed!  Why,  Keith 

Burton,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  —  an'  you  that  I've 

always  boasted  of!   What  do  you  want  to  do  — 

grow  up  a  perfect  ignominious?" 

Keith  drew  back  resentfully,  and  uptilted  his 
chin. 

"No,  Susan  Betts,  I'm  not  wanting  to  be  a  —  a 
ignominious,  and  I  don't  intend  to  be  one,  either. 
I  'm  going  to  be  an  artist — a  great  big  famous  art- 
ist, and  I  don't  need  school  for  that.  How  are 
multipUcation  tables  and  history  and  grammar 
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going  to  help  me  paint  big  pictures?  That's  what 
I  want  to  know.  But  I'm  afraid  that  dad  —  Say, 
voonH  you  tell  dad  that  I  don't  need  books  any  more, 
«wl  —  **  But  he  stopped  short,  so  extraordinary 
was  the  expression  that  had  come  to  Susan  Betts's 
face.  If  it  were  possible  to  think  of  Susan  Betts  as 
oying,  he  should  think  she  was  going  to  cry  now. 

"Need  books?  Why,  child,  there  ain't  nobody 
but  what  needs  books.  An' I  guess  I  know!  What 
do  you  suppose  I  would  n't  give  now  if  I  could  'a* 
had  books  an'  book-leamin'  when  I  was  young?  I 
could  'a'  writ  real  poetry  then  that  would  seU.  I 
could  'a'  spoke  out  an'  said  things  that  are  in  my 
soul,  an'  that  I  canH  say  now,  'cause  I  don't  know 
the  words  that  —  that  wiU  impress  what  I  mean. 
Now,  look  a-here,  Keith  Burton,  you're  young. 
You've  got  a  chance.  Do  you  see  to  it  that  you 
make  good.  An'  it 's  books  that  will  help  you  do  it" 
"But  books  won't  help  me  paint,  Susan." 
"They  will,  too.  Books  will  help  you  do  any- 
thing." 

"Then  you  won't  ask  dad?" 

"Indeed,  I  won't." 

"But  I  don't  see  how  books  —"  With  a  long 
ta^  Keith  turned  away. 

In  the  studio  the  next  morning  he  faced  his 
father. 

"Dad,  you  can't  learn  to  paint  pictures  by  just 
reading  how  to  do  it,  can  you?" 

"You  certainly  cannot,  my  boy." 

"There!  I  told  Susan  Betts  so,  but  she  would  n't 
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iMfen  to  me.  And  ao  —  I  don't  have  to  go  to  school 
any  more,  do  I?" 

"Don't  have  to  go  to  school  any  more!  \Vhy. 
Keith,  what  an  absurd  idea!  Of  course  you  Ve  sot 
to  go  to  school!'*  * 

"But  just  to  be  an  artist  and  paint  pictures,  I 
don  t  see  — " 

But  his  father  cut  him  short  and  would  not  listen. 

Five  minutes  later  a  very  disappointed,  dis- 
heartened young  hid  left  the  studio  and  walked 
dowly  down  the  hall. 

There  was  no  way  out  of  it.  If  one  were  success- 
fully to  be  Jeny  and  Ned  and  dad  and  one'sself. 
all  m  one,  there  was  nothing  but  school  and  more 
fidiool,  and,  yes,  coUege,  that  would  give  one  the 
proper  training.  Dad  had  said  it. 

Keith  went  to  school  the  next  morning.  With  an 
oh-weU-I-don't-care  air  he  slung  his  books  over  his 
shoulder  and  swung  out  the  gate,  whistling  blithely. 

It  might  not  be  so  bad,  after  all,  he  was  telling 
himself.  Perhaps  the  print  would  be  plainer  now. 
Anyway,  he  could  learn  a  lot  in  class  listening  to  the 
others;  and  maybe  some  of  the  boys  would  study 
with  him,  and  do  the  reading  part. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  so  easy  as  Keith  hoped  for. 
To  begin  with,  the  print  had  not  grown  any  clearer. 
It  was  more  blurred  than  ever.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
much  worse  with  one  eye  than  with  the  other;  but 
he  could  not  keep  one  eye  shut  all  the  time.  Besides 
— his  eyes  ached  now  if  he  tried  to  use  them  much, 
tod  grew  red  and  inflamed,  and  he  was  afraid  his 
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father  would  notice  them.  He  began  to  see  strange 
flashes  of  rambow  light  now,  too.  And  sometimes 
little  haloes  aromid  the  lamp  flame.  As  if  one  could 
study  books  with  all  that! 

True,  he  learned  something  in  class  —  but  nat- 
urally he  was  never  called  upon  to  recite  what  had 
already  been  given,  so  he  invariably  failed  miser- 
ably when  it  came  to  his  turn.  Even  the  "boy  to 
study  with"  proved  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
for  no  boy  was  found  who  cared  to  do  "all  the  read- 
ing," without  being  told  the  reason  why  it  was  ex- 
pected of  him  —  and  that  was  exactly  what  Keith 
was  straining  every  nerve  to  keep  to  himself. 

And  so  week  in  and  week  out  Keith  stumbled 
along  through  those  misery-filled  days,  each  one 
seemingly  a  little  more  unbearable  than  the  last 
Of  course,  it  could  not  continue  indefinitely,  and 
Keith,  in  his  heart,  knew  it.  Almost  every  lesson 
was  more  or  less  of  a  failure,  and  recitation  hour 
was  a  torture  and  a  torment.  The  teacher  alter- 
nately reproved  and  reproached  him,  with  frequent 
appeals  to  his  pride,  holding  up  for  comparison  his 
splendid  standing  of  the  past.  His  classmates  gibed 
and  jeered  mercilessly.  And  Keith  stood  it  all. 
Only  a  tightening  of  his  lips  and  a  new  misery  in 
his  eyes  showed  that  he  had  heard  and  understood. 
He  made  neither  apology  nor  explanation.  Above 
aU,  by  neither  word  nor  sign  did  he  betray  that, 
because  the  print  in  his  books  was  blurred,  he  could 
not  study. 
Then  came  the  day  when  his  report  card  was  sent 
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to  his  father,  and  he  himsdf  was  summoned  to  the 
studio  to  answer  for  it. 

"Well,  my  son,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that?" 

Keith  had  never  seen  his  father  look  so  stem.  He 
was  holding  up  the  card,  face  outward.  Keith 
knew  that  the  danming  figures  were  there,  and  he 
suspected  what  they  were,  though  he  could  see  only 
a  blurred  mass  of  indistinct  marks.  With  one  last 
e£Fort  he  attempted  still  to  cling  to  his  subter- 
fuge. 

"What  —  what  is  it?"  he  stammered. 

"*What  is  it?*  —  and  in  the  face  of  a  record  like 
that!"  cried  his  father  sternly.  "That's  exactly 
what  I  want  to  know.  What  is  it?  Is  this  the  way, 
Keith,  that  you  *re  showing  me  that  you  don't  want 
to  go  to  school?  I  have  n't  forgotten,  you  see,  that 
you  tried  to  beg  oflF  going  this  fall.  Now,  what  is 
the  matter?" 

Keith  shifted  his  position  miserably.  His  face 
grew  white  and  strained-looking. 

"I  —  I  could  n't  seem  to  get  my  lessons,  dad." 

"Couldn't!  You  mean  you  wouldn't,  Keith. 
Surely,  you're  not  trying  to  make  me  think  i 
could  n't  have  made  a  better  record  than  th'- ,  it 
you'd  tried." 

There  was  no  answer. 

"Keith!"  There  was  only  pleading  in  the  voice 
now  —  pleading  with  an  unsteadiness  more  elo- 
quent than  words.  "Hi-e  you  forgotten  so  soon 
what  I  told  you?  —  how  now  you  hold  all  the  hopes 
of  Jerry  and  N  -   and  of  —  dad  in  your  own  two 
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hmnds?  Keith,  do  you  think,  do  you  really  think 
you're  treating  Jeny  and  Ned  and  dad  -—  square?" 
For  a  moment  there  was  no  answer;  then  a  very 
faint,  constrained  voice  asked: 
"What  were  those  figures,  dad?" 
"Read  for  yourself."  With  the  words  the  card 
was  thrust  into  his  hand. 

Keith  bent  his  head.  His  eyes  apparently  were 
studymg  the  card. 
"Suppose  you  read  them  aloud,  Keith." 
There  was  a  moment's  pause;  then  with  a  Kttle 
convulsive  breath  the  words  came. 
"I  — can't  — dad." 
The  man  smiled  grimly. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  wonder.  They  are 
pretty  bad.  However,  I  guess  we'll  have  to  have 
them.  Read  them  aloud,  Keith." 

"But,  honest,  dad,  I  can't.  I  mean  —  they  *re  all 
blurred  and  run  together."  The  boy's  face  was 
white  like  paper  now. 
Daniel  Burton  gave  his  son  a  quick  glance. 
"Blurred?  Run  together?"  He  reached  for  the 
card  and  held  it  a  moment  before  his  own  eyes.  Then 
sharply  he  looked  at  his  son  again.  "You  mean  — 
Can't  you  read  any  of  those  figures  —  the  largest 
ones?" 

Keith  shook  his  head. 

"Why,  Keith,  how  long—"  A  sudden  change 
came  to  his  face.  "You  mean  —  is  that  the  reason 
you  have  n't  been  able  to  get  your  lessons,  boy?" 

Keith  nodded  dumbly,  miserably. 
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*But,  my  dear  boy,  why  in  the  world  did  n*t  you 
say  so?  Look  here,  Keith,  how  long  has  this  been 
going  on?'* 

There  was  no  >)nswer. 

"Since  the  very  first  of  school?" 

"Brfore  that." 

"How  long  b«^''  ie  ,i>at?" 

"Last  sprinir  i  liiy  —  birthday.  I  noticed  it 
first  —  then/' 

"Good  Heav  ib!  .\^  long  as  that,  and  never  a 
word  to  me?  Wltv  >..  ,i,  waat  in  the  world  pos- 
sessed you?  Wn-  h(i  11 L  S'.,'  e^me?  We'd  have 
had  that  fixed  <i\  '\i}n['    .to.  ' 

"Fixed  up?"  .ieith's  <  es  were  eager,  incredu- 
lous. 

"To  be  sure.  We'd  have  had  some  glasses,  of 
course." 

Keith  shook  his  head.  All  the  light  fled  from  his 
face. 

"Unde  Joe  Harrington  tried  that,  but  it  did  n't 
help  —  any." 

"Uncle  Joe!  But  Uncle  Joe  is —"  Daniel  Bur- 
ton stopped  short.  A  new  look  came  to  his  eyes. 
Into  his  son's  face  he  threw  a  glance  at  once  fear- 
ful, searching,  rebellious.  Then  he  straightened  up 
angrily. 

"Nonsense,  Keith!  Don't  get  silly  notions  into 
your  head,"  he  snapped  sharply.  "It's  nothing 
but  a  little  near-sightedness,  and  we'll  have  some 
glasses  to  remedy  that  in  no  time.  We'll  go  down 
to  the  optician's  to-morrow.  Meanwhile  I'll  drc^ 
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a  note  to  your  teacher,  and  you  needn't  go  to 
achool  again  till  we  get  your  glasses." 

Near-sightedness!  Keith  caught  at  the  straw  and 
held  to  it  fiercely.  Near-sightedness  I  Of  course,  it 
was  that,  and  not  blindness,  like  Uncle  Joe's  at  all. 
Didn't  dad  know?  Of  course,  he  did!  Still,  if  it 
was  near-sightedness  he  ought  to  be  able  to  see  near 
to;  and  yet  it  was  just  as  blurred  —  But,  then. 
of  course  it  was  near-sightedness.  Dad  said  it 
was. 

They  went  to  the  optician's  the  next  morning. 
It  seemed  there  was  an  oculist,  too,  ri^H  he  had  to 
be  seen.  When  the  lengthy  and  arduoi-s  examina- 
tions were  concluded,  Keith  drew  a  long  breath. 
Surely  now,  after  all  that  — 

Just  what  they  said  Keith  did  not  know.  He 
knew  only  that  he  did  not  get  any  glasses,  and  that 
his  father  was  very  angry,  and  very  much  put  out 
about  something,  and  that  he  kept  declaring  that 
these  old  idiots  did  n't  know  their  business,  any- 
way, and  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  go  to  Boston 
where  there  was  somebody  who  did  know  his  busi- 
ness. 

They  went  to  Boston  a  few  days  later.  It  was 
not  a  long  journey,  but  Keith  haUed  it  with  delight, 
and  was  very  much  excited  over  the  prospect  of  it. 
StUl,  he  did  not  enjoy  it  very  weU,  for  with  his  fa- 
ther he  had  to  go  from  one  doctor  to  another,  and 
none  of  them  seemed  reaUy  to  understand  his  busi- 
ness —  that  is,  not  well  enough  to  satisfy  his  father, 
else  why  did  he  go  to  so  many?  And  there  did  not 
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seem  to  be  anywhere  any  glasses  that  would  do  any 
good. 

Keith  began  to  worry  then,  for  fear  that  hit 
father  had  been  wrong,  aAd  that  it  was  not  near^ 
sightedness  after  aU.  He  could  not  forget  Uncle 
Joe  —  and  Unde  Joe  had  not  been  able  to  find  any 
glasses  that  did  any  good.  Besides,  he  heard  his 
father  and  the  doctors  talking  a  great  deal  about 
"an  accident,"  and  a  "consequent  injury  to  the 
optic  nerve";  and  he  had  to  answer  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions about  the  time  when  he  was  eleven  years  old 
and  ran  into  the  big  maple  tree  with  his  sled,  cut- 
ting a  bad  gash  in  his  forehead.  But  as  if  that,  so 
long  ago,  could  have  anything  to  do  with  things 
looking  blurred  now! 

But  it  did  have  something  to  do  with  it  —  several 
ci  the  doctors  said  that;  and  they  said  it  was  pos- 
sible that  a  slight  operation  now  might  arrest  the 
disease.  They  would  try  it.  Only  one  eye  was 
badly  affected  at  present. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  Keith  should  stay  a 
month  with  one  of  the  doctors,  letting  his  father  go 
back  to  Hinsdale. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  experience,  and  it  seemed 
to  Keith  anything  but  a  "slight  operation"; 
but  at  the  end  <^  the  month  the  bandages  were 
off,  and  his  father  had  come  to  take  him  back 
home. 

The  print  was  not  quite  so  blurred  now,  though 
it  was  still  far  from  dear,  and  Keith  noticed  that 
his  father  and  the  doctors  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
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to  each  other  in  very  low  tones,  and  that  his  father's 
face  was  very  grave. 

Then  they  started  for  home.  On  the  journey  his 
father  talked  cheerfully,  even  gayly;  but  Keith  was 
not  at  all  deceived.  For  perhaps  half  an  hour  he 
watched  his  father  closely.  Then  he  spoke. 

"Dad,  you  might  just  as  well  tell  me." 

•TeU  you  what?" 

'About  those  doctors  —  what  they  said." 

"Why,  they  said  all  sorts  of  thmgs,  Keith.  You 
heard  them  yourself ."  The  man  spoke  lightly,  still 
cheerily. 

"Oh,  yes,  th^  said  all  sorts  of  thmgs,  but  they 
did  n't  say  anything  particular  before  me.   They 
always  talked  to  you  soft  and  low  on  one  side.  I 
want  to  know  what  they  said  then." 
•'Why,  reaUy,  Keith,  they  — " 
"Dad,"  inteiTJosed  the  Soy  a  bit  tensely,  when 
his  father's  hesitation  left  the  sentence  unfinished, 
"you  might  just  as  well  tell  me.  I  know  ah«ady 
it  is  n't  good,  or  you'd  have  told  me  right  away. 
And  if  it's  bad  —  I  might  just  as  well  know  it  now, 
'cause  I'll  have  to  know  it  sometime.  Dad,  what 
did  they  say?  Don't  worry.  I  can  stand  it  —  hon- 
est, I  can.  I've^to  stand  it.  Besides,  I've  been 
expecting  it  ~  ever  so  long.   'Keith,  you're  going 
to  be  blind.'  I  wish't  you'd  say  it  right  out  like 
that  —  if  you've  got  to  say  it." 

But  the  man  shuddered  and  gave  a  low  cry. 

"No,  no,  Keith,  never!  I'll  not  say  it  You'ie 
not  going  to  be  blind!" 
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"But  did  n't  ihey  say  I  was?' 

"They  said  —  ihey  said  it  might  be.  They  could 
n't  tell  yet."  The  man  wet  his  lips  and  cleared  his 
throat  huskily.  **They  said  —  it  would  be  some 
time  yet  before  th^r  could  tell,  for  sure.  And  even 
then,  if  it  came,  there  might  be  another  opera- 
tion that —  But  for  now,  Keith,  we've  got  to 
wait  —  that's  all.  I've  got  some  drops,  and  there 
are  certain  things  you'll  have  to  do  each  day. 
You  can't  go  to  sdiool,  and  you  can't  read,  of 
course;  but  there  are  lots  of  things  you  can  do. 
And  there  are  lots  of  things  we  can  do  together  — 
you'U  see.  And  it's  coming  out  all  right  It's 
bound  to  come  out  all  right." 

"Yes,  sir."  Keith  said  the  two  words,  then  shut 
his  lips  tight.  Keith  could  not  trust  himself  to 
talk  much  just  then.  Babies  and  girls  cried,  of 
course;  but  men,  and  boys  who  were  almost  men 
—  they  did  not  cry. 

For  a  long  minute  he  said  nothing;  then,  with 
his  chin  held  high  and  his  breath  sternly  under 
control,  he  said: 

"Of  course,  dad,  if  I  do  get  blind,  you  won't 
expect  me  to  be  Jerry,  and  Ned,  and  —  and  you, 
all  in  a  bunch,  then,  will  you?" 

This  time  it  was  dad  who  could  not  speak  ^~ 
except  with  a  strong  right  arm  that  clasped  with 
a  pressure  that  hurt. 
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CHAPTER  V 
WAITING 

NOT  for  some  days  after  his  return  from  Bos- 
ton did  Keith  venture  out  upon  the  street 
He  knew  then  at  once  that  the  whole  town  had 
heard  aU  about  his  trip  to  Boston  and  what  the 
doctors  had  said.  He  tried  not  to  see  the  curious 
glances  cast  in  his  direction.  He  tried  not  to  care 
that  the  youngest  McGuire  children  stood  at  their 
gate  and  whispered,  with  fingers  plainly  pointing 
toward  himself. 

He  did  not  go  near  the  schoolhouse,  and  he 
■tayed  at  the  post-office  until  he  felt  sure  all  the 
scholars  must  have  reached  home.  Then,  just  at 
the  comer  of  his  own  street,  he  met  Mazie  Sanborn 
and  Dorothy  Parkman  face  to  face.  He  would 
have  passed  quickly,  with  the  briefest  sort  <rf 
recognition,  but  Mazie  stopped  him  short. 

"Keith,  oh,  Keith,  it  is  n't  true,  is  it?"  she  cried 
breathlessly.  "Youaren't  going  to  be  blind?" 

"Mazie,  how  could  you!"  cried  Dorothy  sharply. 
And  because  she  shuddered  and  half  turned  away, 
Keith  saw  only  the  shudder  and  the  turning  away! 
and  did  not  realize  that  it  was  rebuke  and  remon- 
strance, and  not  aversion,  that  Dorothy  was  ex- 
pressing 80  forcibly. 
Keith  sttflPened. 
"Say,  Keith,  I'm  awfully  sony,  and  so's  Doiw 
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othy.  Why,  she  hasn't  talked  about  a  thing, 
haidly,  but  that,  since  she  heard  of  it." 

*'Mazie,  I  have,  too,"  protested  Dorothy 
sharply. 

"WdU,  anyway,  it  was  sh';  who  insisted  on  com- 
ing  around  this  way  to-day,"  teased  Mazie  wick- 
edly; "and  when  I —" 

"I'm  going  home,  whether  you  are  or  not,"  cut 
in  Miss  Dorothy,  with  dignity.  And  with  a  low 
chuckle  Mazie  tossed  a  good-bye  to  Kdth  and 
foUowed  her  lead. 

Keith,  his  chin  aggressively  high,  strode  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

**I  suppose  she  wanted  to  see  Low  really  bad  I 
did  look,"  he  was  muttering  fiercdy,  under  his 
breath.  "Well,  she  need  n't  worry.  If  I  do  get 
blind.  111  take  good  care  she  don't  have  to  look  at 
me,  nor  Mazie,  nor  any  of  the  rest  of  them." 

Keith  went  out  on  the  street  very  little  after  that, 
and  especially  he  kept  away  from  it  after  school 
hours.  They  were  not  easy  —  those  winter  days. 
The  snow  lay  deep  in  the  woods,  and  it  was  too  cold 
for  long  waUcs.  He  could  not  read,  nor  paint,  nor 
draw,  nor  use  his  eyes  about  anything  that  tried 
them.  But  he  was  by  no  means  idle.  He  had  found 
now  "the  boy  to  do  the  reading"  —  his  father. 
For  hours  every  day  th^  studied  together,  Keith 
memorizing,  where  it  was  necessary,  what  his  fa- 
ther read,  always  discussing  and  working  out  the 
problems  together.  That  he  could  not  paint  or 
draw  was  a  great  cross  to  his  father,  he  knew. 
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Keith  noticed,  too» — and  noticed  it  with  a  growing 
heartache,  —  that  nothing  was  ever  said  now  about 
his  being  Jerry  and  Ned  and  dad  himself  all  in  a 
bunch.  And  he  understood,  of  course,  that  if  he 
was  going  to  be  blind,  he  could  not  be  Jerry  and  — 

But  Keith  was  honestly  trying  not  to  think  of 
that;  and  he  welcomed  most  heartily  anytfaingi»r 
anybody  that  helped  him  toward  that  end. 

Now  thae  was  Susan.  Not  once  had  Susan  ever 
spoken  to  him  of  his  eyes,  whether  he  could  or  could 
not  see.  But  Susan  Imew  about  it.  He  was  sure  of 
that.  First  he  suspected  it  when  he  found  her,  the 
next  day  after  his  return  from  Boston,  crying  in 
the  pantiy. 

Susan  crying  I  Keith  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
stared  unbelievingly.  He  had  not  supposed  that 
Susan  could  ay. 

*' Why,  Susan ! "  he  gasped.  '*  What  wthe  matter?" 

He  never  forgot  the  look  on  Susan*s  face  as  she 
sprang  toward  him,  or  the  quick  cry  she  gave. 

"Oh,  Keith,  my  boy,  my  boy!"  Then  instantly 
she  straightened  back,  caught  up  a  knife,  and 
began  to  peel  an  onion  from  a  pan  on  the  shelf 
before  her.  "Cryin'?  Nonsense!"  she  snapped 
quaveringly.  "Can't  a  body  peel  a  pan  of  onions 
without  being  accused  of  cry  in'  about  somethin'? 
Shucks!  What  should  I  be  cry  in'  for,  anyway,  to 
be  sure? 


Some  thingi  need  a  knife. 
An'  mtmB  tliingi  need  •  piil. 
An' nme  thk^  j«t  •  iM^ll 
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But  jest  you  bet  your  life. 

You  may  try  jest  fit  to  kill. 

An'  never  cure  nothin'  —  tiutt  is  sure. 

That's  what  I  always  say  when  I  see  folks  cryin*. 
An'  it's  so,  too.  Here,  Keith,  want  a  cooky? 
An'  take  a  jam  tart,  too.  I  made  'em  this  momin', 
'speciaUy  for  you." 

With  which  astounding  procedure  —  for  her  — 
Susan  pushed  a  plate  of  cookies  and  tarts  toward 
him,  then  picked  up  het  pan  of  onions  and  hurried 
into  the  kitchen. 

Once  again  Keith  stared.  Cookies  and  jam  tarts, 
and  made  for  him?  If  anything,  this  was  even 
more  incomprehensible  than  were  the  tears  in 
Susan's  eyes.  Then  suddenly  the  suspicion  came 
to  him  —  Stuan  knew.   And  this  was  her  way  — 

The  suspicion  did  not  become  a  certainty,  how- 
ever, until  two  days  later.  Then  he  overheard 
Susan  and  Mrs.  McGuire  talking  in  the  kitchen. 
He  had  slipped  into  the  pantry  to  look  for  another 
of  those  cookies  made  for  him,  when  he  heard  Mrs. 
McGuire  burst  into  the  kitchen  and  accost  Susan 
agitatedly.  And  her  first  words  were  such  that  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  step  out  into  view. 

"Susan,"  she  had  cried,  "it  ain't  true,  is  it? 
Is  it  true  that  Keith  Burton  is  going  — Hind? 
My  John  says  — " 

"  Sh-h!  You  don't  have  to  shout  it  out  like  that, 
do  ye?"  demanded  Susan  crossly,  yet  in  a  voice 
that  was  far  from  steady.  "Besides,  that's  a  very 
extravagated  statement." 
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'You  mean  exaggerated,  I  suppose/'  retorted 
Mrs.  McGuire  impatiently.  "Well,  I'm  sure  I'm 
glad  if  it  is,  of  course.  But  can't  you  tell  me  any- 
thing about  it?  Or,  don't  you  know?" 

Keith  knew  —  though  he  could  not  see  her  — 
just  how  Susan  was  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full 
hei^t. 

"I  guess  I  know  —  all  there  is  to  know.  Mis* 
McGmre,"  she  said  then  coldly.  "But  there  ain't 
anybody  knows  anything.  We're  jest  waitin'  to 
see."  Her  voice  had  grown  unsteady  again. 

"You  mean  he  may  be  blind,  later?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  the  poor  boy!  Ain't  that  terrible?  How 
can  they  stand  it?" 

"I  notice  there  are  things  in  this  world  that  have 
to  be  stood.  An*  when  they  have  to  be  stood,  they 
might  as  weU  be  —  stood,  an'  done  with  it." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  sighed  Mrs.  McGuire. 
Then,  after  a  pause:  "  But  what  is  it  --  that's 
makin'  him  blind?" 

"  I  don't  know.  They  ain't  sayin'.  I  thou^t  may- 
be 't  was  a  catamount,  but  they  say  't  ain't  that." 

"But  when  is  it  liable  to  come?" 

"Come?  How  do  I  know?  How  does  anybody 
know?"  snapped  Susan  tartly.  "Look  a-here. 
Mis'  McGuire,  you  must  excuse  me  from  discoursin' 
particulars.  We  don't  talk  *em  here.  None  of  us 
don't." 

"Well,  you  need  n't  be  so  short  about  it,  Susiin 
Betts.  I'm  only  tryin'  to  show  a  little  sympathy. 
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You  don't  seem  to  realize  at  all  what  a  dreadful 
thing  this  is.  My  John  says  — " 

"Don't  I  —  dxnCt  I?**  Susan's  voice  shook  with 
emotion.  "Don't  you  s'pose  that  I  know  what  it 
would  be  with  the  sun  put  out,  an'  the  moon  an' 
the  stars,  an'  never  a  thing  to  look  at  but  black 
darkness  all  the  rest  of  your  life?  Never  to  be  able 
to  see  the  blue  sl^,  or  your  father's  face,  or  — 
But  talkin'  about  it  don't  help  any.  Look  a-here, 
if  somethin*  awful  was  goin'  to  happen  to  you, 
would  you  want  folks  to  be  talkin'  to  you  all  the 
time  about  it?  No,  I  guess  you  would  n't.  An' 
so  we  don't  talk  here.  We're  just  —  waitin'.  It 
may  come  in  a  year,  it  may  come  sooner,  or  later. 
It  may  not  come  at  all.  An'  while  we  are  waitin* 
there  ain't  nothin'  we  can  do  except  to  do  ev'ry- 
thing  the  doctor  tells  us,  an*  hope  —  't  won't  cvct 
come." 

Even  Mrs.  McGuire  could  have  had  no  further 
doubt  about  Susan's  "caring."  No  one  who  heard 
Susan's  voice  then  could  have  doubted  it.  Mrs. 
McGuire,  for  a  moment,  made  no  answer;  then, 
mth  an  inarticulate  something  that  might  have 
passed  for  almost  any  sort  of  comment,  she  rof<e 
to  her  feet  apd  left  the  house. 

In  the  pantry,  Keith,  the  cookies  long  since  for- 
gotten^  shamelessly  listened  at  the  door  and  held 
his  breath  to  see  which  way  Susan's  footsteps  led. 
Then,  when  he  knew  that  the  kitchen  was  empty, 
he  slipped  out,  still  cookyless,  and  hurried  upstairs 
to  his  own  room. 
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Keith  undentood,  after  that,  why  Susan  did  not 
talk  to  him  about  his  eyes;  and  because  he  knew 
she  would  not  talk,  he  f  dt  at  ease  and  at  peace  with 
her. 

It  was  not  so  with  others.  With  others  (except 
with  his  father)  he  never  knew  when  a  dread  ques- 
tion or  a  hated  comment  was  to  be  made.  And  so 
he  came  to  avoid  those  others  more  and  more. 

At  the  first  signs  of  spring,  and  long  before  the 
snow  was  oflf  the  ground,  Keith  took  to  the  woods. 
When  his  father  did  not  care  to  go,  he  went  alone. 
It  was  as  if  he  wanted  to  fill  his  inner  consciousness 
with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  his  beloved  out-of- 
doors,  so  that  when  his  outer  eyes  were  darkened, 
his  inner  ayes  might  stiU  hold  the  pictures.  Keith 
did  not  say  this,  even  to  himself;  but  when  eveiy 
day  Susan  questioned  him  minutely  as  to  what  he 
had  seen,  and  begged  hun  to  describe  every  bud- 
ding tree  and  every  sunset,  he  wondered;  was  it 
possible  that  Susan,  too,  was  trying  to  fill  that  inner 
consciousness  with  visions? 

Keith  was  thrown  a  good  deal  with  Susan  these 
days.  Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  ahnost 
no  one  but  Susan.  Certainly  all  those  others  who 
talked  and  questioned — he  did  not  want  to  be  with 
ihem.  And  his  father  —  sometimes  it  seemed  to 
Keith  that  his  father  did  not  like  to  be  with  him  as 
well  as  he  used  to.  And,  of  course,  if  he  was  go- 
ing to  be  blind  —  Dad  never  had  liked  disagree- 
able subjects.  Had  he  become  — a  disagreeable 
subject? 
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And  so  there  seemed,  indeed,  at  times,  no  otue  but 
Susan.  Susan,  however,  was  a  host  in  herself. 
Susan  was  never  cross  now,  and  ahnost  always  she 
had  a  cooky  or  a  jam  tart  for  him.  She  told  lots 
d  haany  stories,  and  there  were  always  hor  rhymes 
and  jingoes.  She  had  a  new  one  every  day,  some- 
times two  or  three  a  day. 

ThMe  was  no  subject  too  big  or  too  little  for 
Susan  to  put  into  rhyme.  Susan  said  that  some- 
thing inside  d  her  was  a  gushing  siphon  of  poems, 
anyway,  and  Ae  just  had  to  get  them  out  of  her 
system.  And  she  told  Keith  that  spring  always 
made  the  siphon  gush  worse  than  ever,  for  some 
reason.  She  did  n't  know  why. 

Keith  suspected  that  she  said  this  by  way  of  an 
excuse  for  repeating  so  many  of  her  verses  to  him 
just  now.  But  Keith  was  not  deceived.  He  had  not 
forgotten  what  Susan  had  said  to  Mrs.  McGuire 
in  the  kitchen  that  day;  and  he  knew  very  wdl  that 
all  this  eq)ecial  attention  to  him  was  only  Susan's 
way  of  trying  to  hdp  him  "wait." 
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AND  so  Keith  waited,  through  the  summer 
and  into  another  winter.  And  April  came. 
Keith  was  not  listening  to  Susan's  rhymes  and 
jingles  now,  nor  was  he  tramping  through  the 
woods  in  search  of  the  first  sign  of  spring.  Both 
eyes  had  become  badly  affected  now.  Keith  knew 
that  and  — 

The  fog  had  come.  Keith  had  seen  the  fog  for 
several  days  before  he  knew  what  it  was.  He  had 
supposed  it  to  be  really  —  fog.  Then  one  day  he 
said  to  Susan: 

"Where's  the  sun?  We  have  n't  had  any  bright 
8un  for  days  and  days  —  just  this  horrid  old  foggy 
fog." 

"Fog?  Why,  there  ain't  any  fog!"  exclaimed 
Susan.    "The  sun  is  as  bright—"    She  stopped 

short.  Keith  could  not  see  her  face  very  clearly 

Keith  was  not  seemg  anything  clearly  these  days. 
"Nonsense,  Keith,  of  course,  the  sun  is  shinin'!" 
snapped  Susan.  "Now  don't  get  siUy  notions  in 
your  head!"  Then  she  turned  and  hurried  from 
the  room. 

And  Keith  knew.  And  he  knew  that  Svsan 
knew. 

Keith  did  not  mention  the  fog  to  his  father  — 
dad  did  not  like  disagreeable  subjects.  But  some- 
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body  must  have  mentioned  it  —  Susan,  po^i^M. 
At  all  events,  before  the  week  was  out  Keith  went 
with  his  father  again  to  Boston. 

It  was  a  sorry  journey.  Keith  did  not  need  to 
go  to  Boston.  Keith  knew  now.  There  was  no  one 
who  could  tdl  him  anything.  Dad  might  lau£^ 
and  joke  and  call  attention  to  everything  amusing 
that  he  wanted  to  —  it  would  make  no  difference. 
Besides,  as  if  he  could  not  hear  the  shake  in  dad's 
voice  under  all  the  fun,  and  as  if  he  could  not  feel 
the  tremble  in  dad's  hand  on  his  shoulder! 

Boston  was  the  same  dreaiy  round  of  testing, 
talk,  and  questions,  hushed  voices  and  furtive 
glances,  hurried  trips  from  place  to  place;  only  this 
time  it  was  all  sharper,  shorter,  more  decLuve,  and 
there  was  no  operation.  It  was  not  the  time  for  that 
now,  the  doctors  said.  Moreover,  this  time  dad 
did  not  laugh,  or  joke,  or  even  talk  on  the  home- 
ward journey.  But  that,  too,  made  no  difference. 
Keith  already  knew. 

He  knew  so  well  that  he  did  not  question  him 
at  all.  But  if  he  had  not  known,  he  would  have 
known  from  Susan  the  next  day.  For  he  found 
Susan  crying  three  times  the  next  forenoon,  and 
each  time  she  snapped  out  so  short  and  sharp 
about  something  so  entirely  foreign  from  what  he 
asked  her  that  he  would  have  known  that  Susan 
knew. 

Keith  did  wonder  how  many  months  it  would  be. 
Some  way  he  had  an  idea  it  would  be  very  few  now. 
As  long  as  it  was  coming  he  wished  it  would  come* 
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and  come  quick.  This  waiting  business  —  On  the 
whole  he  was  glad  that  Susan  was  cross,  and  that  his 
father  spent  his  days  shut  away  in  his  own  room 
with  orders  that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  For, 
as  for  talking  about  this  thing  — 

It  was  toward  the  last  of  July  that  Keith  dis- 
covCTed  how  indistinct  were  growing  the  outlines 
of  the  big  pictures  on  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the 
hall.  Day  by  day  he  had  to  walk  nearer  and  nearer 
before  he  could  see  them  at  all.  He  wondered  just 
how  many  stqw  would  bring  him  to  the  wall  itself. 
He  was  tempted  once  to  count  them  —  but  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  do  that;  so  he  knew  then 
that  in  his  heart  he  did  not  want  to  know  just  how 
many  days  it  would  be  before  — 

But  tl^re  came  a  day  when  he  was  but  two  steps 
away.  He  told  himself  it  would  be  in  two  days  then. 
But  it  did  not  come  in  two  days.  It  did  not  come 
in  a  week.  Then,  very  suddenly,  it  came. 

He  woke  up  one  morning  to  find  it  quite  dark. 
For  a  minute  he  thought  it  was  dark;  then  the 
clock  struck  seven  —  and  it  was  August. 

Something  within  Keith  seemed  to  snap  then. 
The  long-pent  strain  of  months  gave  way.  With 
one  ^onjzed  cry  of  "Dad,  it's  come  — it's 
come!"  he  sprang  from  the  bed,  then  stood  mo- 
tionless in  the  middle  of  the  room,  his  arms  out- 
stretched. But  when  his  father  and  Susan  reached 
the  room  he  had  fallen  to  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint. 

It  was  some  weeks  before  Keith  stood  upright 
on  his  feet  again.  His  iUness  was  a  long  and  serious 
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one.  Late  in  September,  Mrs.  McGuire,  hanging 
out  her  clothes*  accosted  Susan  over  the  back-yard 
fence. 

**I  heard  down  to  the  store  last  night  that  Keith 
Burton  was  goin'  to  get  well." 

"Of  course  he*s  goin'  to  get  well/'  retorted 
Susan  with  emphasis.  **I  knew  he  was,  all  the 
time." 

**A11  the  same,  I  think  it's  a  pity  he  is."  Mrs. 
McGuire's  hps  came  together  a  bit  firmly.  "He's 
stone  blind,  I  hear,  an'  my  John  says  — " 

**Well,  what  if  he  is?"  demanded  Susan,  almost 
fiercely.  *'You  would  n't  kill  the  child,  would 
you?  Besides,  geein*  is  only  one  of  his  facilities. 
He's  got  all  the  rest  left.  I  reckon  he'll  show  you 
he  can  do  somethin'  with  them." 

Mrs.  McGuire  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

"Poor  boy,  poor  boy!  How's  he  feel  himsdf? 
Has  he  got  his  senses,  his  real  senses  yet?" 

"He's  just  b^innin'  to."  The  harshness  in 
Susan's  voice  betrayed  her  difficulty  in  controlling 
it.  "Up  to  now  he  hain't  sensed  anything,  much. 
Of  course,  part  of  the  time  he  hain't  known  any- 
thing—  jest  lay  there  in  a  stupid.  Th^i,  other 
times  he's  jest  moaned  of — of  the  dark — always 
the  dark. 

"At  first  he  —  whwi  he  talked  —  seemed  to 
be  walkin'  through  the  woods;  an'  he'd  tell  all 
about  what  he  saw;  the  'piuple  sunsets,'  an' 
*dancin'  leaves,'  an'  the  'merry  httle  brooks  hiu> 
lyin'  down  the  hillside,'  till  you  could  jest  tee  the 
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place  he  was  talkin'  about.  But  now  —  now  he*s 
oomin'  to  full  conscientiousness,  the  doctor  says; 
an*  he  don't  talk  of  anything  only  —  only  the  dark. 
An'  pretty  quick  he'll  —  know." 

"An*  yet  you  want  that  poor  child  to  live,  Susan 
Betts!" 

"Of  course  I  want  him  to  live!** 

"But  what  can  he  do?" 

"Do?  There  ain*t  nothin*  he  can't  do.  Why, 
Mis*  McGuire,  Usten!  I'vebeenreadm' up.  First, 
I  fdt  as  you  do  —  a  little.  I  —  I  did  n't  want  him 
to  live.  Then  I  heard  of  somebody  who  was  blmd, 
an*  what  he  did.  He  wrote  a  great  book.  I  Ve  for- 
gotten its  name,  but  it  was  somethin*  about  Para- 
dise. Paradise  —  an*  he  was  in  prison,  too.  Think 
of  writin*  about  Paradise  when  you*re  shut  up  in 
jail  —  an*  blind,  at  that!  Well,  I  made  up  my  mind 
if  that  man  could  see  Paradise  throu|^  them  prison 
bars  with  his  poor  blind  eyea,  then  Keith  could. 
An*  I  was  goin*  to  have  him  do  it,  too.  An*  so  I 
went  down  to  the  libraiy  an*  asked  Miss  Hemenway 
for  a  book  about  him.  An*  I  read  it.  An*  then  she 
toiJ  me  about  more  an*  more  folks  that  was  blind, 
an*  what  th^r  had  done.  An*  I  read  about  them,  too." 

"Well,  gracious  me,  Susan  Betts,  if  you  ain't 
the  limit!"  commented  Mrs.  McGuire,  half  admir- 
ingly, half  disapprovingly. 

"WeU,  I  did.  An'  —why,  Mis*  McGuire,  you 
hain't  any  inception  of  an  idea  erf  wh«t  those  men 
an*  women  an'  —yes,  diiWren  —  did.  Why,  one 
of  'em  was  n't  only  blind,  but  deaf  an'  dumb,  too. 
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She  was  a  girl.  An' now  she  writes  books  an' givci 
lecturin's,  an',  oh,  ev'iything." 

**  Maybe.  I  ain't  sayin' they  don't  But  I  guess 
somebody  else  has  to  do  a  part  of  it.  LookatKeith 
right  here  now.  How  are  you  goin'  to  take  care  of 
him  when  he  gets  up  an'  begins  to  walk  around? 
Why,  he  can't  see  to  walk  or  —  or  feed  himself,  or 
anything.  Has  the  nurse  gone?" 

Susan  shook  h^*  head.  Her  lips  came  together 
grimly. 

**No.  Goes  next  week,  though.  Land's  sakes, 
but  I  hope  that  woman  is  expulsive  enough! 
Theai  enftruned  nurses  ahrays  cost  a  lot,  I  guess. 
But  we'ipe  just  had  to  have  her  while  he  was  so 
sick.  But  i^e's  gom'  next  week." 

*'9mt  what  e»e  you  gom'  to  do?  You  can't  tag 
kim  around  «i  4my  an*  do  your  «ther  work,  too. 
or  coone,  these  s  his  father  ^" 

**His  isthrer!  Ge«d  Heprens,  winnan,  I  wondor 
if  ya«  ^u^  I'd  ^iMt  &A  bey  to  his  father?" 
demanded  Smmi  indignlly.  "Why,  once  let 
him  get  his  nose  into  that  paiMt-box,  as'  he  don't 
know  anyliiDg  —  not  anything.  Why,  I  wouM  n't 
trust  him  w^  a  baby  rabbit  ~  if  I  cared  for  the 
rabbit.  Besides,  he  don't  Vke  to  be  with  Keith,  nor 
see  him,  nor  think  (^  hun.  He  feds  so  bad." 

"Humph!  WeU,  if  he  does  feel  bad  I  don't  think 
that's  a  very  nice  way  to  show  it.  Not  think  ol 
him,  indeed!  Well,  I  guess  he'll  jKnd  some  one  has 
got  to  think  of  him  now.  But  there!  that's  what 
you  might  expect  of  Daniel  Burton,  I  s'pose, 
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moonm'  all  day  over  thoM  aiUy  pictures  of  his. 
As  my  John  says  — " 

"They're  not  silly  pictures,"  cut  m  Susan,  iar- 
ing  into  instant  wrath.  "He  Am  to  paint  pictures 
in  order  to  get  money  to  live,  don't  he?  Well,  then, 
let  him  paint.  He's  an  artist  — an  extinguished 
artist --not  just  a  cowamm  storekeeper."  (Mr. 
McGuife,  it  mi^t  be  mentioned  in  passing,  kept 
a  grocery  store.)  "An*  if  you're  artistical,  you're 
different  from  other  folks.  You  have  to  be." 

"Nonsense,  Susan!  That's  all  bMh,  an'  you 
know  it.  What  if  he  does  pai^  piet»a?  That 
had  n't  ought  to  hinder  him  from  tekin'  ptapet 
care  of  his  own  son,  had  it?" 

"Yes,  if  he's  blind."  Susan  fspckit  with  firmness 
and  decision.   "You  don't  seem  to  understand  at 
all.  Mis' McGuire.  Mr.  Burton  is  an  arfiit.  Artists 
like  flowers  an'  sunsets  «i'  ckmds  8»'  brooks. 
They  don't  like  disagreeable  things.   They  don't 
want  to  see  'em  or  think  about  'em.  I  knew.  It's 
that  way  with  Mr.  Burton.   Before,  when  Keith 
was  all  ri^t,  he  couM  n't  bear  him  out  of  his 
i^t,  an'  he  was  goin*  to  have  him  do  such  big, 
iMe,  splendid  things  when  he  grew  up.  Now,  since 
he's  blind,  he  can't  bear  him  m  his  si^t.  He  feels 
that  bad.  He  just  won't  be  with  hhn  if  he  can  help 
H.   But  he  am't  forgsttin'  him.   He's  thinkin'  of 
him  all  the  time.   /  know.  An'  it's  tellm*  on  him. 
He's  kx>kin'  thm  an'  bad  an'  sick.   You  see,  he's 
so  disappointed,  when  he'd  counted  on  such  big 
things  for  that  boy  I" 
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'Humph!  Well  I'U  risk  kirn.  It's  Keith  I'm 
wonym'  about.  Who  is  going  to  take  caie  of  him?  " 

Susan  Betts  frowned. 

'*Wdl,  /  could,  I  think.  But  there's  a  sister  of 
Mr.  Burton's  —  she's  comin'." 

"Not  Nettie  Colebrook?" 

"Yes,  Mis' Colebrook.  That's  her  name.  She's 
a  widow,  an'  hain't  got  anything  needin'  her.  She 
wrote  an'  offered,  an'  Mr.  Burton  said  yes,  if  she'd 
be  so  kind.  An'  she's  comin'." 

"When?" 

"Next  week.  The  day  the  nurse  goes.  Why? 
What  makes  you  look  so  queer?  Do  you  know  — 
Mis' Colebrook?" 

"Know  Nettie  Burton  Colebrook?  Well,  I 
should  say  I  did!  I  went  to  boardin'-school  with 
her." 

"Humph!"  Susan  threw  a  sharp  glance  into 
Mrs.  McGuire's  face.  Susan  looked  as  if  she 
wanted  to  ask  another  question.  But  she  did  not 
ask  it.  "Humph!"  she  grunted  again;  and  turned 
bade  to  the  sheet  she  was  hanging  on  the  line. 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  then  Mrs.  McGuire 
commented  dryly: 

"I  notice  you  ain't  doin'  no  rbymin'  to-day, 
Susan." 

"Ain't  I?  Well,  perhaps  I  ain't.  Some  way, 
ihiey  don't  come  out  now  so  natural  an'  easy-like." 

"What's  the  matter?  Ain't  the  machine 
workin'?" 

Susan  shook  her  head.  T!ien  E^e  drew  a  long 
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sigh.  Picking  up  her  empty  basket  she  looked  at  it 
somberiy. 

"Not  the  way  it  did  before.  Some  way,  there 
don't  seem  anything  inside  of  me  now  only  dirges 
an*  funeral  marches.  Everywhere,  all  day,  every- 
thing I  do  an'  everywhere  I  go  I  jest  hear:  'Keith's 
blind,  Keith's  blind!'  till  it  seems  as  if  I  jest 
could  n't  bear  it." 

With  something  very  like  a  sob  Susan  turned 
and  hurried  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  Vn 


SUSAN  TO  THE  RESCUE 

IT  was  when  the  nurse  was  resting  and  Susan 
was  with  Keith  that  the  boy  came  to  a  full, 
realizing  sense  of  himself,  on  his  lips  the  time-worn 
question  asked  by  countless  other  minds  back  from 
that  mysterious  land  of  delirium: 

"Where  am  I?" 

Susan  sprang  to  her  feet,  then  dropped  on  her 
knees  at  the  bedside. 

"In  your  own -bed  —  honey.*' 

"Is  that  — Susan?"  No  wonder  he  asked  the 
question.  'Whenever  before  had  Susan  talked  like 
that? 

"Sure  it's  Susan." 

"But  I  can't  —  see  you  —  or  anything.  Oh-h!** 
"With  a  shudder  and  a  quivering  cry  the  boy  flung 
out  his  hands,  then  covered  his  eyes  with  them. 
"I  know,  now,  I  know!  It*s  come  —  it's  come! 
lam  —  blindr* 

"There,  there,  honey,  don't,  please  don't.  You'll 
break  Susan's  heart.  An'  you're  «o  much  better 
now." 

"Better?" 
•Yes.  You've  been  sick  —  very  sick." 

•How  long?" 

•Oh,  several  weeks.  It's  October  now. 

•And  I've  been  blind  all  that  time?" 
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"Yes." 

"But  I  have  n't  known  I  was  blind ! " 
"No." 

"I  want  to  go  back^I  want  to  go  back,  where 
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I  did  n't  know  —  again. 

"Nonsense.  Keith!"  (Susan  was  beginning  to 
talk  more  like  herself.)  "Go  back  to  be  sick? 
Of  course  you  don't  want  to  go  back  an'  be  sick! 
Listen! 

Don't  you  worry,  mi'  don't  you  irat 
Somethin'  better  is  oomin'  yet. 
Somethin' fine!  TVlwt'll  you  bet? 
It'i  jest  the  thing  you're  wantm' ter  get! 

Come,  come!  We're  goin'  to  have'you  up  an*  out 
in  no  time,  now,  boy!" 

"I  don't  want  to  be  up  and  out.  I'm  blind, 
Susan." 

"An'  there's  your  dad.  He'll  be  mighty  glad  to 
know  you 're  better.  I'll  caU  him." 

"No,  no,  Susan  — don't!  Don't  call  him.  He 
won't  want  to  see  me.  Nobody  will  want  to  see 
me  now.  I'm  bUnd,  Susan  — blmd!" 

"Shucks!  Everybody  will  want  to  see  you, 
so's  to  see  how  splendid  you  are,  even  if  you  are 
blind.  Now  don't  talk  any  more  —  please  don't; 
there's  a  good  boy.  You're  gettm'  yourself  all 
worked  up,  an*  then,  oh,  my,  how  that  nurse  will 
scold!" 

"I  shan't  be  splendid,"  moaned  the  boy.  "I 
shan't  be  anything,  now.  I  shan't  be  Jerry  or  Ned 
or  dad.  I  shall  be  just  me.  And  I'll  be  pointed  at 
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everywhere;  and  iheyli  whisper  and  look  and 
stare,  and  say,  *He's  blind  — he's  blind— he's 
blind.*  I  tell  you,  Susan,  I  can't  stand  it.  I  can't 
—  Ican't!  I  want  to  go  back.  I  want  to  go  back  to 
where  I  did  n't  —  know  I** 

The  nurse  came  in  then,  and  of  course  Susan  was 
banished  in  disgrace.  Of  course,  too,  Keith  was 
almost  in  hysterics,  and  his  fever  had  gone  away 
up  again.  He  still  talked  in  a  high,  shrill  voice, 
and  still  thrashed  his  arms  wildly  about,  tiU  the 
little  white  powder  the  nurse  gave  him  got  in  its 
blessed  work.  And  then  he  slept. 

Keith  was  entirely  conscious  the  next  day  when 
Susan  came  in  to  sit  with  him  while  the  nurse  took 
her  rest.  But  it  was  a  very  different  Keith.  It  was 
a  weary,  spent,  nerveless  Keith  that  lay  back  on 
the  pillow  with  scarcely  so  much  as  the  flutter  of 
an  eyelid  to  show  life. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  get  you,  Keith?"  she 
asked,  when  a  long-drawn  sigh  convinced  her  that 
he  was  awake. 

Only  a  faint  shake  of  the  head  answered  her. 

"The  doctor  says  you  're  lots  better,  Keith." 

There  was  no  sort  of  reply  to  this;  and  for  another 
long  minute  Susan  sat  tense  and  motionless,  watch- 
ing the  boy's  face.  Then,  with  almost  a  guilty 
look  oyer  her  shoulder,  she  stammered: 

"Keith,  I  don't  want  you  to  talk  to  me,  but  I 
do  wish  you'd  just  speak  to  me." 

But  Keith  only  shook  his  head  again  faintly  and 
turned  his  face  away  to  the  wall. 
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By  and  by  the  nurse  came  in,  and  Susan  left  the 
room.  She  went  straight  to  the  kitchen,  and  she 
did  not  so  much  as  look  toward  Keith's  father 
whom  she  met  in  the  hall.  In  the  kitchen  Susan 
caught  up  a  doth  and  vigorously  began  to  poUsh 
a  brass  faucet.  The  faucet  was  already  a  marvel 
of  brightness;  but  perhaps  Susan  could  not  see  that. 
One  cannot  always  see  clearly  —  through  tears. 

Keith  was  like  this  every  day  after  that,  when 
Susan  came  in  to  sit  with  him  —  silent,  listless, 
seemingly  devoid  of  life.  Yet  the  doctor  declared 
that  physically  the  boy  was  practically  well.  And 
the  nurse  was  going  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  nurse's  stay,  Susan  ac- 
costed her  in  the  hall  somewhat  abruptly. 

"Is  it  true  that  by  an'  by  there  could  be  an 
operator  on  that  boy's  eyes?" 

"Oper  —  er  —  oh,  operation!  Yes,  there  mi^t 
be,  if  he  could  only  get  strong  enough  to  stand  it. 
But  it  might  not  be  successful,  even  then." 

"But  there's  a  chance?" 

"Yes,  there's  a  chance." 

"I  s'pose  it  — it  would  be  mighty  expulsive, 
though." 

"Expulsive?"  The  young  woman  frowned 
slightly;  then  suddenly  she  smiled.  "Oh!  Oh,  yes, 
I  —  I'm  afraid  it  would  —  er  —  cost  a  good  deal  of 
money,"  she  nodded  over  her  shoulder  as  she  went 
on  into  Keith's  room. 

That  evening  Susan  sought  her  employer  in  the 
studio.  Daniel  Burton  spent  all  his  waking  hours 
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in  tiie  studio  now.  The  woods  and  fields  were 
nothing  but  a  barren  desert  of  lonelmess  to  Daniel 
Burton  —  without  Keith. 

The  very  poise  of  Susan's  he^l  spelt  aggressive 
determmation  as  she  entered  the  studio;  and  Daniel 
Burton  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair  as  he  faced  her. 

Nor  did  he  faa  to  note  that  she  carried  some  folded 
papers  in  her  hand. 

"Yes,  yes,  Susan,  I  know.  Those  bills  are  due, 
and  past  due,"  he  cried  nervously  before  Susan 
could  speaJc.  "And  I  hoped  to  have  the  money, 
both  for  them  and  for  your  wages,  long  before  this. 
But—** 

Susan  stopped  him  short  with  an  imperative 
gesture. 

"*Tain*t  bills,  Mr.  Burton,  an'  *t  ain't  wages. 
It*s  — it*s  somethin*  else.  Somethin'  very  im- 
portune.** There  was  a  subdued  excitement  in 
Susan*s  face  and  manner  that  was  puzzling,  yet 
most  promising. 

Unconsciously  Daniel  Burton  sat  a  little  straight- 
er  and  lifted  his  chin  —  though  his  eyes  were  smil- 
ing. 

"Something  else?** 

"Yes.  It's  — poetiy.** 

"Oh,  Stuan  /**  It  was  as  if  a  bubble  had  been 
pricked,  leaving  nothing  but  empty  air. 

"But  you  don*t  know  —  you  don't  understand, 
yet,**  pleaded  Susan,  unerringly  reading  the  disap- 
pointment in  her  employer's  face.  "It*s  to  sell  — 
to  get  some  money,  you  know,  for  the  operator  on 
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the  poor  lamb's  ores.  I  —  I  wanted  to  hdp,  tome 
way.  An'thisisreo/poetiy  — tnilyitis!  — notthe 
immaculate  kind  that  I  jest  dash  off!  I've  worked 
an*  woriced  over  this,  an'  I'm  jest  sure  itil  seU. 
It 's  ^  to  sell,  Mr.  Burton.  We've  jest  got  to  have 
that  money.  An'  now,  I  —  I  want  to  read  *em  to 
you.  Can't  I,  please?" 

^^  And  this  from  Susan  —  this  palpitating,  pleading 
"please"!  Daniel  Burton,  with  a  helpless  gesture 
that  expressed  embarrassment,  dismay,  bewilder- 
ment, and  resignation,  ihxew  up  both  hands  and 
settied  back  in  his  chiur. 

"Why,  of —  of  course,  Susan,  read  them,"  he 
inuttered  as  clearly  as  he  could,  considering  tiie 
tightness  that  had  come  into  his  throat. 

And  Susan  read  this: 

SPRING 

C%.  gentle  firing.  I  love  thy  riOa, 

I  love  thy  wooden,  rocky  rUls, 

I  love  thy  budaome  beauty. 

But,  oh,  I  hate  o'er  anytldng. 

Thy  mud  an'  sluah,  oh,  gentle  firing. 

When  rubbers  are  a  duty. 

"That's  the  shortest  —  tiie  other  is  longer,"  ex- 
plained Susan,  still  the  extraordinary,  palpitating 
Susan,  with  the  shining,  pleading  eyes. 

"Yes,  go  on."  Daniel  Burton  had  to  dear  his 
throat  before  he  could  say  even  those  two  short 
words. 

"I  called  this  *Them  Things  That  Plague,' "  said 
Susan.  "An*  it's  really  true,  too.  Don't  you  know? 
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Things  do  plague  worse  nights,  when  you  can't 
sleep.  An' you  get  to  thinkin' an' thinkin*.  Well, 
that's  what  made  me  write  this."  And  she  began 
to  read: 

THEM  THINGS  THAT  PLAGUE 

Tliey  come  at  night,  tliem  thingt  that  plague. 

An'  gather  round  my  bed. 

lliey  cluster  thidc  about  the  foot. 

An'  lean  on  t<v  the  head. 

They  like  the  daric,  them  things  that  plague^ 
For  then  they  can  be  great. 
They  loom  like  doran  from  out  the  gloom. 
An'  ahriek:  "I  am  your  Rtte!" 

But,  after  all.  them  thingi  that  ptague 
Are  cowardi  —  Say  not  youf  — 
To  strike  a  man  when  he  k  down. 
An'  in  the  daiknem,  too. 

For  if  you  11  watch  them  things  that  plague* 
mi  cmnin'  of  the  dawn. 
You'll  find,  when  <mce  you're  cm  your  feet. 
Them  things  that  plague  —  aie  gooet 
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"Hiere,  ain't  that  true  —  every  word  of  it?"  she 
demanded.  "An'  there  ain't  hardly  any  poem  li- 
cense in  it,  too.  I  think  they're  a  ways  lots  better 
when  there  ain't;  but  sometimes,  of  course,  you 
jest  have  to  use  it.  There!  an'  now  I've  read  'em 
both  to  you  —  an'  how  much  do  you  s'pose  I  can 
get  for  'em  —  the  two  of  'em,  either  singly  or 
doubly?"  Susan  was  still  breathless,  still  shining- 
eyed  —  a  strange,  exotic  Susan,  that  Daniel  Burton 
had  never  seen  before.  "I'vcheard  that  writers  — 
■ome  writers  —  get  lots  <rf  mcm^r,  Mr.  Burton,  an* 
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I  can  write  more  —  lots  more.  Why.  whui  I  get  to 
gom  they  jest  come  autocratically  —  poems  do  — 
without  any  thinkin'  at  aU;  an*  —  But  how  much 
<fo  you  think  I  ought  to  get?** 

"Get?  Good  Heavens  woman!**  Daniel  Burton 

was  on  his  feet  now  trying  to  shake  oflF  the  conflict- 
ing emotions  that  were  aU  but  paralyzing  him. 

Why,  you  can't  get  anything  for  those  da  —  ** 
Just  in  time  he  pulled  himself  up.  At  that  moment, 
too,  he  saw  Susan's  face.  He  sat  down  limply. 

"Susan.**  He  cleared  his  throat  and  began  again. 
He  tried  to  speak  clearly,  judiciously,  kindly. 
"Susan,  I*m  afraid  — that  is,  I*mnotsure—  Oh, 
hang  it  aU,  woman**  —  he  was  on  his  feet  now  — 
"send  them,  if  you  want  to  —  but  don't  blame  me 
for  the  consequences.**  And  with  a  gesture,  as  of 
flinging  the  whole  thing  far  from  him,  he  turned  his 
back  and  walked  away. 

"You  mean  —  you  don*t  think  I  can  get  hardly 
anything  for  *em?**  An  extraordinarily  meek,  fear- 
ful Susan  asked  the  question. 

Only  a  shrug  of  the  back-turned  shoulders  an- 
swered her. 

"But,  Mr.  Burton,  we  —  we*ve  got  to  have  the 
money  for  that  operator;  an*,  anyhow,  I  —  I  mean 
to  try.**  With  a  quick  mdrawing  of  her  breath  she 
turned  abruptly  and  left  the  studio. 

That  evening,  in  her  own  room,  Susan  pored  over 
the  two  inexpensive  magazines  that  came  to  the 
^  se.  She  was  searching  for  poems  and  for  ad- 
o    ^ses. 
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As  she  worked  she  began  to  look  more  cheerful. 
Both  the  magazines  published  poems,  and  if  they 
published  one  poem  they  would  another,  of  course, 
especially  if  the  poem  were  a  better  one  —  and 
Susan  could  not  help  feeling  that  they  were  better 
(those  poems  of  hers)  than  almost  any  she  saw 
there  in  print  before  her.  There  was  some  gense  to 
her  poems,  while  those  others  —  why,  some  of 
them  did  n't  mean  anything,  not  anything!  —  and 
they  did  n't  even  rhyme! 

With  rea!  hope  and  courage,  therefore,  Susan  la- 
boriously copied  off  the  addresses  of  the  two  maga- 
zines, directed  two  envelopes,  and  set  herself  to 
writing  the  first  of  her  two  letters.  That  done,  she 
copied  the  letter,  word  for  word  —  except  for  the 
title  of  the  poem  submitted. 

It  was  a  long  letter.  Susan  told  first  of  Keith  and 
his  nuj^''»rtune,  and  the  imperative  need  of  money 
for  the  operation.  Then  she  told  something  of  her- 
self, and  of  her  habit  of  turning  everything  into 
rhyme;  for  she  felt  it  due  to  them,  she  said,  that 
th^  know  something  of  the  person  with  whom  they 
were  dealing.  She  touched  again  on  the  poverty  of 
the  household,  and  let  it  plainly  be  seen  that  she 
Lad  high  hopes  of  the  money  these  poems  were  go- 
ing to  bring.  She  did  not  set  a  price.  She  would 
leave  that  to  their  own  indiscretion,  she  said  in 
closing. 

It  was  midnight  before  Susan  had  copied  this  let- 
ter and  prepared  the  two  manuscripts  for  mailing. 
Then,  tired,  but  happy,  she  went  to  bed. 
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It  was  the  nert  (lay  that  the  nurse  went,  and  that 
Mrs.  Colebrook  came. 

The  doctor  said  that  Keith  might  be  dressed  now, 
any  day  —  that  he  should  be  dressed,  in  fact,  and 
begin  to  take  some  exercise.  He  had  already  sat  up 
in  a  chair  every  day  for  a  week  —  and  he  was  :n  no 
further  need  of  medicine,  except  a  tonic  to  build 
him  up.  In  fact,  all  eflForts  now  should  be  turned 
toward  buildmg  him  up,  the  doctor  said.  That  was 
what  he  needed. 

All  this  the  nurse  mentioned  to  Mr.  Burton  and 
to  Susan,  as  she  was  leaving.  She  went  away  at 
two  o'clock,  and  Mrs.  Colebrook  was  not  to  come 
until  half -past  five.  At  one  minute  past  two  Susan 
crept  to  the  door  of  Keith's  room  and  pushed  it 
open  softly.  The  boy,  his  face  to  the  wall,  lay  mo- 
tionless. But  he  was  not  asleep.  Susan  knew  that, 
for  she  had  heard  his  voice  not  five  minutes  before, 
bidding  the  nurse  good-bye.  For  one  brief  moment 
Susan  hesitated.  Then,  briskly,  she  stepped  into 
the  room  with  a  cheery: 

"Well,  Keith,  here  we  are,  just  ourselves  to- 
gether. The  nurse  is  gone  an'  I  am  on  —  how  do 
you  like  the  weather?" 

"Yes,  I  know,  she  said  she  was  going."  The 
boy  spoke  Ustlessly,  wearily,  without  turning  his 
head. 

"What  dn  vou  say  to  gettin'  up?" 

Keith  St     A  restlessly. 

"I  was  up  this  morning." 

**Ho!"  Susan  tossed  her  head  disdainfully.  "I 
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don't  mean  that  way.  I  mean  up  —  really  up  with 
your  clothes  on." 

The  boy  shook  his  head  again. 

"I  could  n*t.  I  —  I *m  too  tired." 

"Nonsense!  A  great  boy  like  you  bein*  too  tired 
to  get  up!  Why  Keith,  it'll  do  you  good.  You'll 
feel  lots  better  when  you're  up  an'  dressed  like 
folks  agair  ' 

The  boy  gave  a  sudden  cry. 

"That's  just  it,  Susan.  Don't  you  see?  I'D  never 
be  —  like  folks  again." 

"Nonsense!  Jest  as  if  a  little  thing  Hke  bein* 
bUnd  was  goin'  to  keep  you  from  bein*  Uke  folks 
again!"  Susan  was  speaking  very  loudly,  very 
cheerfully  —  though  with  first  one  hand,  then  the 
other,  she  was  brushing  away  the  hot  tears  that 
were  roUmg  down  her  cheeks.  "Why,  Keith, 
you're  goin'  to  be  better  than  folks  ~  jest  common 
folks.  You're  goin'  to  do  the  most  wonderful 
things  that — " 

"But  I  can't  —  I'm  bUnd,  I  tell  you!"  cut  in  the 
boy.  "I  can't  do  —  anything,  now." 

"But  you  can,  an'  you're  goin'  to,"  insisted 
Susan  again.  "You  jest  wait  till  I  tell  you;  an'  it's 
because  you  are  blind  that  it's  goin'  to  be  so  won- 
derful. But  you  can't  do  it  jest  lyin'  abed  there  in 
that  lazy  fashion.  Come,  I'm  goin'  to  get  your 
clothes  an'  put  'em  right  on  this  chair  here  by  the 
bed;  then  I'm  gott'  to  give  you  twenty  minutes  to 
get  into  'em.  I  shaii't  give  you  but  fifteen  to- 
morrow." Susan  was  moving  swiftly  around  the 
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room    now,    opening   closet   doors   and   bureau 
drawers. 

"No,  no,  Susan,  I  can't  get  up,"  moaned  the 
boy  turning  his  face  ba^k  to  the  '»^all.  "I  can't  — 
I  can't!" 

"Yes,  you  can.  Now,  listen.  They're  all  here, 
everything  you  need,  on  these  two  chairs  bv  the 
bed."  '^ 

"But  how  can  I  dress  me  when  I  can't  see  a 
thing?" 

"You  can  feel,  can't  you?" 

"Y-yes.  But  feeling  isn't  seeing.  You  don't 
know.** 

Susan  gave  a  sudden  laugh  —  she  would  have 
told  you  it  was  a  laugh  —  but  it  sounded  more  Uke 
a  sob. 

"But  I  do  know,  an'  that's  the  funny  part  of  it, 
Keith,"  she  cried.  "Listen!  What  do  you  s'pose 
your  poor  old  Susan's  been  doin'?  You'd  never 
guess  in  a  million  years,  so  I'm  goin'  to  teU  you. 
For  the  last  three  momin's  she's  tied  up  her  eyes 
with  a  handkerchief  an'  then  dressed  herself,  jest 
to  make  sure  it  could  be  done,  you  know." 

"Susan,  did  you,  really?  '  For  the  first  time  a 
faint  trace  of  interest  came  into  the  boy's  face. 

"Sure  I  did!  An'  Keith,  it  was  great  fun,  really, 
jest  to  see  how  smart  I  could  be,  doin'  it.  An'  I 
timed  myself,  too.  It  took  me  twenty-five  minutes 
the  first  tune.  Dear,  dear,  but  I  was  clumsy!  But 
I  can  do  it  lots  quicker  now,  though  I  don't  believe 
T  'II  ever  do  it  as  quick  as  you  will." 
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Do  you  think  I  could  do  it,  really? " 
I  know  you  could." 
I  could  tiy,"  faltered  Keith  dubiously. 
"You  ain't  goin*  to  try,  you're  goin'  to  do  it," 
declared  Susan.  "Now,  listen.  I'm  goin'  out,  but 
in  jest  twenty  minutes  I'm  comin'  back,  an'  I  shall 
expect  to  find  you  all  dressed.    I  — I  shall  be 
ashamed  of  you  if  you  ain't."  And  without  another 
glance  at  the  boy,  and  before  he  could  possibly 
protest,  Susan  hurried  from  the  room. 

Her  head  was  stiU  high,  and  her  voice  stiU  deter- 
mmedly  dear  — but  m  the  hall  outside  the  bed- 
room, Susan  burst  into  such  a  storm  of  sobs  that 
she  had  to  hurry  to  the  kitchen  and  shut  herself  m 
the  pantry  lest  they  be  heard. 

Later,  when  she  had  scornfully  lashed  herself 
into  cahnness,  she  came  out  into  the  kitchen  and 
looked  at  the  dock. 

"An'  I've  been  in  there  five  minutes,  I'll  bet  ye, 
over  that  fool  cryin',"  she  stormed  hotly  to  herself. 
'Great  one,  I  am,  to  take  care  of  that  boy,  if  I 
can't  control  myself  better  th.m  this ! " 

At  the  end  of  what  she  deemed  to  be  twenty 
minutes,  and  after  a  fruitless  "puttering"  about 
the  kitchen,  Susan  marched  determinedly  upstairs 
to  Keith's  room.  At  the  door  she  did  hesitate  a 
breathless  minute,  then,  resolutely,  she  pushed  it 
open. 

The  boy,  fully  dressed,  stood  by  the  bed.   His 
face  was  alight,  ahnost  eager. 
"I  did  it  — I  did  it,  Susan!  And  if  it  hasn't 
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been  more  than  twenty  minutes,  I  did  it  sooner 
than  you!" 

Susan  tried  to  speak;  but  the  teai-s  were  again 
chasmg  each  other  down  her  cheeks,  and  her  face 
was  working  with  emotion. 

"Susan!"  The  boy  put  out  his  hand  gropingly, 
turning  his  head  with  the  pitiful  uncertainty  of  the 
blind.  "Susan,  you  are  there,  are  n't  you?" 

Susan  caught  her  breath  chokingly,  and  strode 
into  the  room  with  a  brisk  clatter. 

"Here?  Sure  I'm  here  — but  so  dumb  with 
amazement  an'  admiration  that  I  could  n't  open 
my  head  —  to  see  you  standin'  there  all  dressed 
like  that!  What  did  I  teU  you?  I  knew  you  could 
doit.  Now,  come,  let's  go  see  dad."  She  was  at 
his  side  now,  her  arm  linked  into  his. 

But  the  boy  drew  back. 

"No,  no,  Susan,  not  there.  He  —  he  would  n't 
like  it.  Truly,  he  — he  doesn't  want  to  see  me. 
You  know  he  —  he  does  n't  like  to  see  disagreeable 
things." 

Disa'-  »  .1  >le  things,'  indeed ! "  exploded  Susan, 
her  featt  ^g  again.    "Well,  I  guess  if  he 

calls  it  c  ;r  ble  to  see  his  son  dressed  up  an* 

walkin'  ai^.,..j  — " 

But  Keith  interrupted  her  once  more,  with  an 
even  stronger  protest,  and  Susan  was  forced  to 
content  herself  with  leading  her  charge  out  on  to 
the  broad  veranda  that  ran  across  the  entire  front 
of  the  house.  There  they  walked  back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth. 
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She  was  glad,  afterward,  tliat  tliis  was  all  she 
did,  for  at  the  far  end  of  the  veranda  Daniel  Burton 
stepped  out  from  a  door,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
watching  them.  But  it  was  for  only  a  moment. 
And  when  she  begged  mutely  for  him  to  come  for- 
ward and  speak,  he  shook  his  head  fiercely,  covered 
his  ^es  with  his  hand,  and  plunged  back  into  the 
house. 

"What  was  that,  Susan?  What  was  that?"  de- 
manded the  boy. 

"Nothin*,  child,  nothin*,  only  a  door  shuttin' 
somewhere,  or  a  window." 

At  that  moment  a  girl's  voice  caroled  shrilly 
from  the  street. 

"Hullo,  Keith,  how  do  you  do?  We're  awfully 
glad  to  see  you  out  again." 

The  boy  started  violently,  but  did  not  turn  his 
head  —  except  to  Susan. 

"Susan,  I  —  I'm  tired.  I  want  to  go  in  now." 
he  begged  a  Uttle  wildly,  under  his  breath. 

"Keith,  it's  Mazie  —  Mazie  and  Dorothy,'*  car- 
oled the  high-pitched  voice  again. 

But  Keith,  with  a  tug  so  imperative  that  Susan 
had  no  choice  but  to  obey,  turned  his  head  quite 
away  as  he  groped  for  the  door  to  go  in. 

In  the  hall  he  drew  a  choking  oreath. 

"Susan,  I  don't  want  to  go  out  there  to  walk 
any  more  —  not  any  morel  I  don't  want  to  go  any- 
where where  anybody 'U  see  me." 

"Shucks!"  Susan's  voice  was  harshly  unsteady 
again.  "See  you,  indeed!  Why,  we're  goin'  to  be 
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so  proud  of  you  we'U  want  the  whole  world  to  see 
you. 

You  jert  wait 
An' Me  the  fate 
That  I've  cut  out  for  yon. 
•We'll  bt  ao  proud 
We'U  laugh  aloud. 
An'  you'U  be  lauj^V,  too! 

I  made  that  up  last  night  when  I  hiid  awake  thinkin* 
of  aU  the  fine  things  we  was  goin*  to  have  you  do." 
But  Keith  only  shook  his  head  again  and  com- 
plained of  feeling,  oh,  so  tired.  And  Susan,  looking 
at  his  pale,  constrained  face,  did  not  quote  any 
more  poetry  to  him,  or  talk  about  the  glorious  fu- 
ture m  store  for  him.  She  led  him  to  the  easiest 
c^au-  m  his  room  and  made  him  as  comfortable  as 
she  could.  Then  she  Went  downstairs  and  shut  her- 
self m  the  pantiy  — until  she  could  stop  her  "fool 
cryin*  over  nothin*.** 


CBAPTER  Vm 
AUNT  NETTIE  MEETS  HER  MATCH 

MRS.  NETTIE  COLEBROOK  came  at  half- 
past  five.  She  was  a  small,  nervous-looking 
woman  with  pale-blue  ^es  and  pale-yellow  hair. 
She  greeted  her  brother  with  a  burst  of  tears. 

"Oh,  Daniel,  Daniel,  how  can  you  stand  it  — 
how  can  you  stand  it!"  she  cried,  throwing  herself 
upon  the  man's  somewhat  unresponsive  shoulder. 

"There,  there,  Nettie,  control  yourself,  do!"  be- 
sought the  man  uncomf ortebly,  tiymg  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  clinging  arms. 

"But  how  can  you  sJand  it!  —  your  only  son  — 
blind!"  wailed  Mrs.  Colebrook,  wiih  a  fresh  burst 
<^sobs. 

"I  notice  some  things  have  to  be  stood,"  ob- 
served Susan  grimly.  Susan,  with  Mrs.  Colebrook's 
traveling-bag  in  her  hand,  was  waiting  with  obvi- 
ous unpatience  to  escort  her  visitor  upstairs  to  her 
room. 

Susan's  terse  comment  accomplished  what  Daniel 
Burton's  admonition  had  been  quite  powerless  to 
bring  about.  Mrs.  Colebrook  stopped  sobbing  at 
once,  and  drew  herself  somewhat  haughtily  erect. 

"And,  pray,  who  is  this?"  she  dftrr  -aded,  look- 
ing from  one  to  the  other. 

"Well,  'this*  happens  to  be  the  hired  giri,  an' 
she's  got  some  biscuits  m  the  oven,"  explained 
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Susan  crisp^.  "If  you'll  be  so  good,  ma'am,  I'll 
show  you  upstairs  to  your  room.** 

"Daniel!**  appealed  Mrs.  Colebrook,  plainly 
aghast. 

But  her  brother,  with  a  helpless  gesture,  had 
turned  away,  and  Susan,  bag  in  hand,  was  al- 
ready halfway  up  the  stairs.  With  heightened  color 
and  a  muttered  "Impertinence!**  Mrs.  Coleurook 
turned  and  followed  Susan  to  the  floor  above. 

A  little  way  down  the  hall  Susan  threw  open  a 
door. 

"I  swept,  but  I  did  n*t  have  no  time  to  dust," 
she  announced  as  Ae  put  down  the  bag.  "There's 
a  duster  in  that  Uttle  bag  th(  re.  Don*t  lock  the 
door.  Somethin*  ails  it.  If  you  do  you*ll  have  to 
go  out  the  wmdow  down  a  ladder.  There's  toweb 
in  the  top  drawer,  an*  you  '11  have  to  fill  the  pitcher 
every  day,  *cause  there  *s  a  crack  an*  it  leaks,  an* 
you  can't  put  in  the  water  only  to  where  the  crack 
is.  Is  there  anything  more  you  want?** 

"  Thank  you.  If  you  *D  kindly  take  me  to  Master 
Keith*s  room,  that  will  be  all  that  I  require,**  an- 
swered Mrs.  Colebrook  frigidly,  as  she  unpinn-d 
her  hat  and  laid  that  on  top  of  her  coat  on  the  bed. 

"All  right,  ma*am.  He's  a  whole  lot  heater.  lit  "a 
been  up  an*  dressed  to-day,  but  he's  g(  i  •  back  to 
bed  now.  His  room  is  right  down  here,  jest  across 
the  hall,"  finished  Susan,  throwing  wide  the  door. 

There  was  a  choking  cry,  a  swift  rush  of  feet, 
then  Mrs.  Colebrook,  on  her  knees,  was  sobbing  at 
the  bedside. 
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Ok,  Keitlue,  Keitliie,  my  poor  blind  boy!  What 
wOlyoudo?  How  will  you  ever  live?  Never  to  see 
again,  never  to  see  again!  Oh,  my  poor  boy,  my 
poor  blind  boy!" 

Susan,  at  the  door,  flung  both  hands  above  her 
head,  then  plunged  down  the  stairs. 

"Fool!  Fool!  Fool!"  she  snarled  at  the  bis- 
cuits in  the  oven.  **Don*t  you  know  anythmgf** 
Yet  the  biscuits  in  the  oven  were  pu£Sng  up  and 
browning  beautifully,  as  the  best  of  biscuits  should. 

When  Susan's  strident  call  for  supper  rang 
through  the  hall,  Mrs.  Colebrook  was  with  her 
brother  in  the  studio.  She  had  been  bemoaning 
and  bewailing  the  cruel  fate  that  had  overtaken 
"that  dear  boy,"  and  had  just  asked  for  the  sev- 
enth time  how  he  could  stand  it,  when  from  the  haU 
bdowcame: 

"Supper'i  raady,  supper's  ready. 
Hurry  up  or  you'll  be  late. 
Thai  you'll  nire  be  croaa  an'  heady. 
If  there's  nothin'  left  to  ate." 


«' 


'Daniel,  what  in  the  world  is  the  meaning  ol 
that?"  she  interrupted  sharply. 

"That?  Oh,  that  is  Susan's  —  er  —  supper  beH," 
shrugged  the  man,  with  a  little  uneasy  gesture. 

"You  mean  that  you've  heard  it  before?  —  that 
that  is  her  usual  method  (^  sununoning  you  to  your 
meals?" 

"  Y-yes,  when  she's  good-natured,"  returned  the 
man,  with  a  still  more  uneasy  shifting  of  his  posi- 
tion. "Come,  shall  we  go  down?' 
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*Damdt  And  you  stand  it?' 
"Oh,  come,  come!    You  don't  understand -~ 
conditions  here.  Besides,  I  Ve  tried  to  stop  it.** 
"Tncdtostopit!** 
"Yes.  Oh,  well,  tiy  youj-self,  if  you  think  it*s  so 

ea^.  I  give  you  my  fuU  and  free  pennission.  Try 
it.** 

"  Try  itl  I  shan't  <ry  anything  of  the  sort.  I  shall 
stop  it.** 

"Humph!**  shrugged  the  man.  "Oh,  veiy  well, 
then.  Suppose  we  go  down.** 

"But  what  does  that  poor  little  blind  boy  eat? 
How  can  he  eat  —  anything?** 

"Why,  I  — I  don't  know.**  The  man  gave  an 
irritably  helpless  gesture.  "The  nurse  —  she  used 
to  —  You'll  have  to  ask  Susan.  She'll  know." 

"Susan!  That  impossible  woman!  Daniel,  how 
<2o  you  stand  her?** 

Daniel  Burton  shrugged  his  shoulders  again. 
Then  suddenly  he  gave  a  short,  grim  laugh. 

"I  notice  there  are  some  things  that  have  to  be 
stood,**  he  observed,  so  exactly  in  imitation  of 
Susan  that  it  was  a  pity  only  Mrs.  Nettie  Cole- 
brook*s  unappreciative  ears  got  the  benefit  of  it. 

In  the  dining-room  a  disapproving  Susan  stood 
by  the  table. 

"I  thought  you  was  n*t  never  comin*.  The  hash 
is  gettin*  cold.** 

Mrs.  Colebrook  ^uped  audibly. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,**  murmured  Mr.  Burton  ooo- 
cQiatingly.  "But  we*re  here  now,  Susan.' 
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"What  will  Master  Keith  have  for  his  bupper?" 
questioned  Mrs.  Colebrook,  lifting  her  chin  a  little. 

"He's  already  had  his  supper,  ma'am.  I  took 
it  up  myself." 

"What  was  it?"  Mrs.  Colebiook  asked  the  ques- 
tion haughtily,  imperiously. 

Susan's  eyes  grew  cold  like  steel. 

"  It  was  what  he  asked  for,  ma'am,  an'  he  *s  ate  it 
Do  you  want  your  tea  strong  or  weak,  ma'am?" 

Mrs.  Colebrook  bit  her  lip. 

"I'll  not  take  any  tea  at  all,"  she  said  coldly. 
"And,  Susan!" 

"Yes,  ma'am."  Susan  turned,  her  hand  on  the 
doorknob. 

"Hereafter  I  will  take  up  Master  Keith's  meals 
myself.  He  is  in  my  diarge  now." 

There  was  no  reply  —  in  words.  But  the  dming- 
room  door  after  Susan  shut  with  a  short,  crisp  snap. 

After  supper  Mrs.  Colebrook  went  out  into  the 
kitchen. 

"  Y  .  may  prepare  oatmeal  and  dry  toast  and  a 
glass  of  milk  for  Master  Keith  to-morrow  morning, 
Susan.  I  will  take  them  up  myself." 

"He  won't  eat  'em.  He  don't  like  'em  — not 
none  of  them  things." 

"I  think  he  will  if  I  teU  him  to.  At  aU  events, 
they  are  what  he  should  eat,  and  you  may  prepare 
them  as  I  said." 

"Very  weU,  ma'am." 

Susan's  lips  came  together  in  a  thin,  white  line, 
and  Mrs.  Colebrook  left  the  kitchen. 
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Kath  did  not  eat  his  toast  and  oatmeal  the  next 
morning,  though  his  aunt  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  called  him  her  poor,  afflicted,  darling  boy,  and 
attempted  to  feed  him  herself  with  a  spoon. 

Keith  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  said  he 
did  n't  want  any  breakfast.  Whereupon  his  aunt 
sighed,  and  stroked  his  head;  and  Keith  hated  to 
have  his  head  stroked,  as  Susan  could  have  told  her. 
"Of  course,  you  don't  want  any  breakfast,  you 
poor,  sightless  lamb,"  she  moaned.  "And  I  don't 
blame  you.  Oh,  Keithie,  Keithie,  when  I  see  you 
lying  there  like  that,  with  your  poor  useless  eyes  — I 
But  you  must  eat,  dear,  you  must  eat.  Now,  oome^ 
just  a  weeny,  teeny  mouthful  to  please  auntie!" 

But  Keith  turned  his  face  even  more  determinedljr 
to  the  wall,  and  moved  his  limbs  under  the  bed 
clothes  in  a  motion  very  much  like  a  kick.  He  would 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  "weeny, 
teeny  mouthfuls,"  not  even  to  please  auntie.  And 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  remove  his  tortured  head, 
entirely  away  from  those  gently  stroking  fingers,  he 
said  he  guessed  he  would  get  up  and  be  dressed. 

"Oh,  Keithie,  are  you  well  enough,  dear?  Are 
you  sure  you  are  strong  enough?  I'm  sure  you 
must  be  ill  this  morning.  You  have  n't  eaten  a  bit 
of  breakfast.  And  if  anything  should  happen  to 
you  when  you  were  in  my  care  — " 

"Of  course  I'm  well  enough,"  insisted  the  boy 
irritably. 

"Then  I'll  get  your  clothes,  dear,  and  help  you 
dress,  if  you  will  be  careful  not  to  overdo." 
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"I  don't  want  any  hdp/ 
"Why,  Keithle,  you'll  haee  to  have  some  one 
help  you.  How  do  you  suppose  your  poor  blind 
^es  are  going  to  let  you  dress  yourself  all  alone, 
when  you  can't  see  a  thing?  Why,  dear  child,  you  '11 
have  to  have  help  now  about  eveiything  you  do. 
Now  111  get  your  dothes.  Wheie  are  they,  dear? 
In  this  closet?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  want  *em.  I  —  I've  de- 
cided I  don't  want  to  get  up,  after  all." 
"You  are  too  tired,  thai?" 
"Yes,  I'm  too  tired."  And  Keith,  with  another 
q>a8modic  jerk  under  the  bedclothes,  turned  his 
face  to  the  wall  again. 

"All  ri^t,  dear,  you  shan't.  That's  the  better 
way,  I  think  myself,"  sighed  his  aunt.  "I  would  n't 
have  you  overtax  yourself  for  the  world.  Now  is  n't 
there  anything,  anting  I  can  do  for  you?" 

And  Keith  said  no,  not  a  thing,  not  a  single  thing. 
And  his  face  was  still  to  the  waU. 

"Then  if  you're  all  right,  absolutely  all  right, 
I'll  go  out  to  walk  and  get  a  little  fresh  air.  Now 
don't  move.  Don't  stir.  Tf;^  to  go  to  sleep  if  you 
can.  And  if  you  want  anything,  just  ring.  I'll  put 
this  little  beU  right  by  your  hand  on  the  bed;  and 
you  must  ring  if  you  want  anything,  anything. 
Then  Susan  will  come  and  get  it  for  you.  There, 
the  bell's  ripht  here.  See?  Oh,  no,  no,  you  canH 
see!"  she  broke  oflf  suddenly,  with  a  wailing  sob. 
"Why  will  I  keep  talking  to  you  as  if  you  could?" 
"Well,  I  wish  you  vrnM  talk  to  me  as  if  I  could 
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see,"  stormed  Keith  passionately,  sitting  upright 
in  bed  and  flinging  out  his  anns.  "I  tell  you  I  don't 
want  to  be  different!  It's  because  I  am  different 
that  I  am  so  — " 

But  his  aunt,  aghast,  interrupted  him,  and  pushed 
him  back. 

"Oh,  Keithie,  darling,  lie  down!  You  mustn't 
thrash  yourself  around  hke  that,"  she  remon- 
strated. "Why,  you'll  make  yourself  ill.  There, 
that's  better.  Now  go  to  sleep.  I'm  going  out  be- 
fore you  can  talk  any  more,  and  get  yourself  all 
worked  up  again,"  she  finished,  hurrying  out  of  the 
room  with  the  breakfast  tray. 

A  Uttle  later  in  the  kitchen  she  faced  Susan  a 
bit  haughtily. 

"Master  Keith  is  gomg  to  sleep."  she  said,  put- 
ting down  the  breakfast  tray.  "I  have  left  a  bell 
within  reach  of  his  hand,  and  he  will  caU  you  if  he 
wants  anything.  I  am  gom^  out  to  get  a  little  au-." 

"AJl  right,  ma'am."  Susan  kept  right  on  with 
the  dish  she  was  drying. 

"You  are  sure  you  can  hear  the  bell?" 

"Oh,  yes,  my  hearin*  ain't  repaired  in  the  least, 
ma  am."  Susan  turned  her  back  and  picked  up 
another  dish.  Plainly,  for  Susan,  the  matter  was 
closed. 

Mrs.  Colebrook,  after  a  vexed  biting  of  her  lip 
and  a  frowning  glance  toward  Susan's  substantial 
back,  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  left  the  kitchen. 
A  mmute  later,  stiU  hatless,  she  crossed  the  yard 
and  entered  the  McGuires'  side  door. 
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'Take  the  air,  indeed!"  muttered  Susan,  watch- 
ing from  the  kitchen  window.  "A  whole  lot  of 
fresh  air  she'D  get  in  Mis*  McGuire's  kitchen!" 

With  another  glance  to  make  sure  that  Mrs. 
Nettie  Colebrook  was  safely  behind  the  McGuiies' 
dosed  door,  Susan  crossed  the  kitchen  and  lifted 
the  napkin  of  the  breakfast  tray. 

** Humph!'*  she  grunted  an^y,  surveying  the 
almost  untouched  breakfast.  "I  thought  as  much! 
But  I  was  ready  for  you,  my  lady.  Toast  an* 
oatmeal,  indeed!"  With  another  glance  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  McGuire  side  door  Susan  strode 
to  the  stove  and  took  from  the  oven  a  plate  of 
crisply  browned  hash  and  a  hot  com  muffin.  Two 
minutes  later,  with  a  wonderfully  appetizing- 
looking  tray,  she  Upped  at  Keith's  door  and  en- 
tered the  room. 

"Here's  your  breakfast,  boy,"  she  announced 
cheerily. 

"I  didn*t  want  any  breakfast,"  came  crossly 
from  the  bed. 

"Of  course  you  didn't  want  that  breakfast," 
scoffed  Susan  airily;  "but  you  just  look  an*  see 
what /'w  brought  you!" 

Look  and  see!  Susan's  dismayed  face  showed 
that  she  fully  realized  what  she  had  said,  and  that 
she  dreaded  beyond  words  lis  effect  on  the  blind 
boy  in  the  bed. 

She  hesitated,  and  almost  dropped  the  tray  in 
her  consternation.  But  the  boy  turned  with  a 
sudden  eagerness  that  put  to  rout  her  dismay. 
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and  sent  a  glow  of  dazed  wonder  to  her  face  in- 
stead. 

"What  have  you  got?  Let  me  see."  He  was  sit- 
ting up  now.  "Hash  —and— johnny-cake!"  he 
crowed,  as  she  set  the  tray  before  hun,  and  he 
dropped  his  fingers  lightly  on  the  contents  of  the 
tray.  "And  don't  they  smeU  good!  I  don't  know 
—  I  guess  I  am  hungry,  after  all." 

"Of  course  you're  hungry!"  Susan's  voice  was 
haj  ib,  and  she  was  fiercely  brushing  back  the  tears. 
"Now,  eat  it  quick,  or  I'll  be  sick!  Jest  think 
what'U  happen  to  Susan  if  that  blessed  aunt  of 
yours  comes  an*  finds  me  feedin'  you  icd-flannel 
hash  an'  johnny-cake!  Now  I'll  be  up  in  ten  min- 
utes for  the  tray.  See  that  you  eat  it  up  —  eveiy 
scrap,"  she  admonished  him,  as  she  left  the 
room. 

Susan  had  found  by  experience  that  Keith  ate 
much  better  when  alone.  She  was  not  surprised, 
therefore,  though  she  was  very  much  pleased  —  at 
sight  of  the  empty  plates  awaiting  her  when  she 
went  up  for  the  tray  at  the  end  of  the  ten  minutes. 

"An*  now  what  do  you  say  to  gettin'  up?"  she 
suggested  cheerily,  picking  up  the  tray  from  the 
bed  and  setting  it  on  the  table. 

"Can  I  dress  myself?" 

"Of  course  you  can!  What*ll  you  bet  you  won*t 
do  it  five  minutes  quicker  this  time,  too?  I*U  get 
your  clothes.** 

Halfway  back  across  the  room,  clothes  m  hand, 
she  was  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  by  a  peremptory: 
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What  in  the  world  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  It 
was  Mrs.  Nettie  Colebrook  in  the  doorway. 

"I'm  gettin'  Keith's  dothes.  He's  goin'  to  get 
up." 

**But  M€uSer  Keith  said  he  did  not  wish  to  set 
up." 

"Changed  his  mind,  maybe."  The  terseness  of 
Susan's  reply  and  the  expression  on  her  face  showed 
that  the  emphasis  on  the  "Master"  was  not  lost 
upon  her. 

"Very  well,  then,  that  will  do.  You  may  go. 
I  will  help  him  dress." 

**I  don't  want  any  help,"  declared  Keith. 

"Why,  Keithie,  darling,  of  course  you  want  hdp! 
You  foiget,  dear,  you  can't  see  now,  and  — " 
^^  "Oh,  no,  I  don't  forget,"  cut  in  Keith  bitterly. 
"You  don't  let  me  forget  a  minute  —  not  a  minute. 
I  don't  want  to  get  up  now,  anyhow.  What's  the 
use  of  gettin'  up?  I  can't  do  anything!"  And  he 
fell  bade  to  his  old  position,  with  his  face  to  the 
wall. 

"  There,  there,  dear,  you  are  ill  and  overwrought," 
cried  Mrs.  Colebrook,  hastening  to  the  bedside. 
"It  is  just  as  I  said,  you  are  not  fit  to  get  up." 
Then,  to  Susan,  sharply:  "You  may  put  Master 

Keith's  dothes  back  in  the  doset.  He  wiU  not  need 
them  to-day." 

"No,  ma'am,  I  don't  think  he  will  need  them  — 
now."  Susan's  eyes  flashed  ominously.  But  she 
hung  the  dothes  back  in  the  doset,  picked  up  the 
tray,  and  left  the  room. 
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Susan's  eyes  flashed  ominously,  indeed,  all  the 
rest  of  the  morning,  while  she  was  about  her  work; 
and  at  noon,  when  she  gave  the  call  to  dinner,  there 
was  a  curious  metallic  incisiveness  in  her  voice, 
which  made  the  call  more  strident  than  usual. 

It  was  when  Mrs.  Colebrook  went  into  the 
kitchen  after  dinner  for  Keith's  tray  that  she  said 
coldly  to  Susan: 

"Susan,  I  don't  like  that  absurd  doggerel  of 
yours." 

"Doggerel?"  Plainly  Susan  was  genuinely  igno- 
rant of  what  she  meant. 

"Yes,  that  extraordinary  dinner  call  of  yours. 
As  I  said  before,  I  don't  Uke  it." 

There  was  a  moment's  dead  silence.  The  first 
angry  flash  in  Susan's  eyes  was  foUowed  by  a  de- 
mure smile. 

Don't  you?  Why,  I  thought  it  was  real  cute. 


now." 


"Well,Idon't.  You  Tl  kindly  not  use  it  any  more, 
Susan,"  replied  Mrs.  Colebrook,  with  dignity. 

Once  again  there  was  the  briefest  of  silences,  then 
quietly  came  Susan's  answer: 

"Oh,  no,  of  course  not,  ma'am.  I  won't  —  when 

I  work  for  you.  There,  Mis' Colebrook,  here's  your 
tray  all  ready." 

And  Mrs.  Colebrook,  without  knowmg  exactly 
how  it  happened,  found  herself  out  in  the  hall  with 
the  tray  in  her  hands. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
SUSAN  SPEAKS  HER  MIND 

HOW'S  Keith?" 
It  was  Monday  morning,  and  as  usual  Mrs. 
McGuire,  seeing  Susan  in  the  dothes-yard,  had 
come  out,  osten  .bly  to  hang  out  her  own  clothes, 
in  reality  to  visit  with  Susan  while  she  was  hanging 
out  hers. 

'*  About  as  usual."  Susan  snapped  out  the  words 
and  a  piUow-case  with  equal  vehemence. 

" Is  he  up  an'  dressed?  " 

"I  don't  know.  I  hain't  seen  him  this  momin'  — 
but  it's  safe  to  say  he  ain't." 

"But  I  thought  he  was  well  enough  to  be  up  an' 
dressed  right  along  now." 

"He  is  tDell  enough  —  or,  rather  he  was/*  Susan 
snapped  open  another  pillow-case  and  hung  it  on 
the  line  with  spiteful  '*dbs  of  two  clothespins. 

"Why,  Susan,  is  he  worse?  You  did  n't  say  he 
was  any  worse.  Y»m  said  he  was  about  as  usual." 

"Well,  so  he  is.  That's  about  as  usual.  Look 
H-here,  Mis'  McGuire,"  flared  Susan,  turning  with 
fierce  suddenness,  "would  n't  you  be  worse  if  you 
wasn't  allowed  to  do  as  much  as  lift  your  own 
hand  to  your  own  head?" 

"Why,  Susan,  what  do  you  mean?  What  are 
you  talkin'  abo»'*^" 

"I  'm  talkin' .     ut  Keith  Burton  an'  Mis*  Nettie 
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Colebrook.  Vve  got  to  talk  about  Vm  to  somebody. 
I'm  that  full  I  shall  sunburst  if  I  don't  She  won't 
let  him  do  a  thing  for  himself  —  not  a  thing,  that 
woman  won't!" 

"But  how  can  he  do  anything  for  himself,  with 
his  poor  sightless  eyes?  *'  demanded  Mrs.  McGuire. 
"I  don't  think  I  should  complain,  S"Han  Betts,  be- 
cause that  poor  boy's  got  somebody  at  hist  to  take 
proper  care  of  him." 

"But  it  aitiH  takin'  proper  care  of  him,  not  to 
let  him  do  things  for  himself,"  stormed  Susan 
hotly.  "  How 's  he  ever  goin'  to  'mount  to  anything 
—  that's  what  I  want  to  know  —  if  he  don't  get  a 
chance  to  begin  to  'mount?  All  them  fellers  —  them 
fellers  that  wus  blind  an'  wrote  books  an'  give  lec- 
turin's  an'  made  thmgs  —  perfectly  wonderful 
things  with  their  hands  —  how  much  do  you  s'pose 
they  would  have  done  if  they  'd  had  a  woman  'round 
who  said,  'Here,  let  me  do  it;  oh,  you  must  n't  do 
that,  Keithie,  dear!'  every  time  they  lifted  a  hand 
to  brush  away  a  hair  that  was  ticklin'  their  nose?" 
"Oh,  Susan!" 

"Well,  it's  so.  Look  a-here,  listen!"  Susan 
dropped  all  pretense  of  work  now,  and  came  close 
to  the  fence.  She  was  obviously  very  much  in 
earnest.  "That  boy  hain't  been  dressed  but  twice 
since  that  woman  came  a  week  ago.  She  won't  let 
hun  dress  himself  alone  an*  now  he  don't  want  to 
be  dressed.  Says  he's  too  tired.  An'  she  says,  *Qf 
course,  you're  too  tired,  Keithie,  dear!'  An'  there 
he  lies,  day  in  an'  day  out,  with  his  poor  sightless 
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eyes  tuned  to  the  wall.  He  won't  eat  a  thing 
hardly,  except  what  I  snuggle  up  when  she's  out 
airin'  heradf .  He  ain't  keen  on  bein'  fed  with  a 
spoon  like  a  baby.  No  boy  with  any  spunk  would 
be." 

"But  can  he  feed  himself?" 

"Of  course  he  can  —  if  he  gets  a  chance!  But 
that  ain't  all.  He  don't  want  to  be  told  all  the  time 
that  he 's  different  from  other  folks.  He  can't  forget 
that  he's  blind,  of  course,  but  he  wants  you  to  act 
as  if  you  foi^t  it.  I  know.  I've  seen  him.  But  she 
don't  forget  it  a  minute  —  not  a  minute.  She's 
iidways  cryin'  au.  wringin'  ho*  hands,  an'  sighin', 
*0h,  Keithie,  Keithie,  my  poor  boy,  my  poor  blind 
boy!'  till  it's  enough  to  make  a  saint  say,  'Gosh!' " 

"Well,  that's  only  showin'  sympathy,  Susen," 
defended  Mrs.  McGuire.  "I'm  sure  she  ought  not 
to  be  blamed  for  that." 

"He  don't  want  sympathy  —  or,  if  he  does,  he 
had  n't  ought  to  have  it." 

"Why,  Susan  Betts,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  — 
grudgin'  that  poor  blind  boy  the  comfort  of  a  little 
sympathy!  My  John  said  yesterday  — " 

"'T  ain't  sympathy  he  needs.  Sympathy's  a 
nice,  soft  little  paw  tlmt  pats  him  to  sleep.  What  he 
needs  is  a  good  sharp  scratch  that  will  make  him 
get  up  an'  do  somethin'." 

"Susan,  how  can  you  t&lk  like  that?" 

"'Cause  somebody's  got  to."  Susan's  voice  was 
shaking  now.  Her  hands  were  clenched  so  tigb*^ly 
on  the  fence  pickets  that  the  knuckles  showed  white 
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with  the  stnin.  *' Mis' McGuire,  there's  a  chance, 
maybe,  that  that  boy  can  see.  Therle's  somethin' 
they  can  do  to  his  eyes,  if  he  gets  strong  enough 
to  have  it  done." 

"ReaUy?  To  see  again?" 

"Maybe.  There's  a  chance.  Th^r  ain't  sure. 
But  they  can't  even  ^  till  he  gets  well  an'  strong. 
An*  how's  he  gom'  to  get  well  an*  strong  lyin'  on 
that  bed,  face  to  the  wall?  That's  what  I  want  to 
know!" 

"Hm-m,  I  see,"  nodded  Mrs.  McGuire  soberly. 
Thoi,  with  a  sidewise  ^ance  into  Susan's  face,  she 
added:  "But  ain't  that  likely  to  cost  — some 
money?" 

"Yes,  't  is."  Susan  went  back  to  her  work  ab- 
ruptly. With  stem  ^cienpy  she  shook  out  a  heavy 
sheet  and  hung  it  up.  Stooping,  she  picked  up 
another  one.  But  she  did  not  shake  out  this.  With 
the  same  curious  abruptness  that  had  characterized 
her  movements  a  few  moments  before,  she  dropped 
the  sheet  ba:Jc  into  the  basket  and  came  dose  to 
tLc  ?nce  again.  "Mis*  McGuire,  won't  you  please 
let  me  take  a  copy  of  them  two  women's  magazineai 
that  you  take?  That  is,  they  — thqr  do  print 
poetry,  don't  they?'* 

"Why,  y-yes,  Susan,  I  guess  they  do.  Thinkin* 
of  sendin'  *em  some  of  yours?"  The  question  was 
asked  in  a  derision  tliat  was  entirely .  lost  on 
Susan. 

"Yes,  to  get  some  monQr."  It  was  the  breath- 
less, palpitating  Susan  that  Daniel  Burton  had 
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seen  a  wedc  a^»  and  like  Danid  Burton  on  that 
occasion.  Mis.  McGuire  we?  t  down  now  in  defeat 
before  it. 

*'To  —  to  get  some  money?"  she  stammered. 

**Yes  —  for  Keith's  qres,  you  know/'  panted 
Susan.  *'An'  when  I  sell  these,  I'm  goin'  to  write 
more  —  lots  more.  Only  I've  got  to  find  a  place, 
first,  of  course,  to  sell  'em.  An'  I  did  send  'em  off 
last  wedc.  But  th^  was  jest  cheap  magazines;  an' 
th^  sent  a  letter  all  printed  sayin'  as  how  th^ 
regretted  very  much  th^  couldn't  accept  'em. 
Like  enough  they  did  n't  have  money  enouj^  to 
pay  much  for  'em,  anyway;  but  of  course  th^ 
dui  n't  say  that  ri^t  out  in  so  many  words.  But, 
as  I  said,  they  was  n't  anything  but  cheap  maga- 
anes,  anywa;,.  That's  wliy  I  want  yours,  jest  to 
get  the  addressin's  of,  I  mean.  They*re  first-dass 
magazines,  an*  they'll  pay  me  a  good  price,  I'm 
sure.  They'll  have  to,  to  get  'em!  Why,  Mis' 
McGuire,  I  've  got  to  have  the  money.  There  ain't 
nobody  but  me  to  get  it  An'  you  don't  s'pose 
we're  gcin'  to  let  that  boy  stay  blind  all  his  life, 
do  you,  jest  for  the  want  of  a  little  money?" 

"*A  little  money'!  It'll  cost  a  lot  of  money,  an' 
you  know  it,  Susan  Betts,"  cried  Mrs.  McGuiie, 
stirred  into  sudden  speech.  "An'  the  idea  (^  your 
tryin*  to  earn  it  writin'  poetry.  For  that  matter, 
the  idea  of  your  eamin'  it,  anyway,  even  if  you 
took  your  wages." 

"Oh,  I'd  take  my  wages  in  a  minute,  if—" 
Susan  stopped  short*  Her  face  had  grown  suddenly 
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led.  "That  is,  I  — I  think  I'd  nther  take  the 
poetry  money,  anyway,"  she  finished  lamely. 

But  Mrs.  McGuire  was  not  to  be  so  easily  de- 
ceived. 

"Poetry  money,  indeed!*'  she  scoffed  sternly. 
"Susan  Betts,  do  you  know  what  I  beUeve?  I 
believe  you  don't  get  any  wages.  I  don't  beUeve 
that  man  pays  you  a  red  cent  from  one  week's  end 
to  the  other.  Now  does  he?  Yc.i  don't  dare  to 
answer!" 

Susan  drew  herself  up  haughtily.  But  her  face 
was  still  very  red. 

"Certainly  I  dare  to  answer,  Mis*  McGuire,  but 
1  don't  care  to.  What  Mr.  Burton  pays  me  dis- 
cerns him  an'  me  an*  I  don't  care  to  discourse  it  in 
public.  If  you'll  kindly  lend  me  them  magazines 
I  asked  you  for  a  minute  ago,  I'll  be  very  much 
obliged,  an'  I'll  try  to  retaliate  m  the  same  way 
for  you  some  time,  if  I  have  anything  you  want." 

"Oh,  good  Ian*,  Susan  Betts,  if  you  ain*t  the 
beat  of  'em!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  McGuue.  "I'd  like 
to  shake  you  —  though  you  don't  deserve  a  shakin', 
I'll  admit.  You  deserve  —  well,  never  mmd.  I'll 
get  the  magazines  right  away.  That  *s  the  most 
I  can  do  for  you,  I  s'pose,"  she  flung  over  her 
shoulder,      she  hurried  into  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  X 
AND  NETTIE  COLEBROOK  SPEAKS  HERS 

MRS.  COLEBROOK  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Burton  household  a  day  less  than  two 
weeks  when  she  confronted  her  brother  in  the  studio 
with  this  terse  statonent: 

'*Daniel»  either  Susan  or  I  leave  this  house  to- 
morrow morning.  You  can  choose  between  us." 

"Nonsense,  Nettie,  don't  be  a  fool,"  frowned  the 
man.  "You  know  very  well  that  we  n%d  both  you 
and  Susan.  Susan's  a  trial,  ITl  admit,  in  a  good 
many  ways;  but  I*U  wager  you'd  find  it  more  of  a 
trial  to  get  along  without  her,  and  try  to  do  her 
work  and  yours,  too." . 

"Nobody  thought  of  getting  along  without 
•omehody**  returned  Mrs.  Colebrook,  with  some 
dignity.  "I  merely  am  asking  you  to  dismiss  Susan 
and  hire  somebody  else  —  that  is,  of  course,  if  you 
wish  me  to  stay.  Change  maid .,  that's  all." 

The  man  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

"All,  indeed!  Very  simple,  the  way  you  put  it. 
But  —  see  here,  Nettie,  this  thing  you  ask  is  utterly 
out  of  the  question.  You  don't  understand  matters 
at  aU." 

"You  mean  that  you  don't  intend  to  dismiss 
Susan?" 

"Yes,  if  you  will  have  it  put  that  way  —  just 
that." 
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''Very  well.  Since  that  is  your  dedaon  I  shall 
have  to  govern  myself  accordingly,  of  course.  I  will 
see  you  in  the  morning  to  say  good-bye."  And  she 
turned  coldly  away. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"Why,  that  I  am  going  home,  of  course  —  since 
you  think  more  of  having  that  inr  possible,  out- 
rageously impertinent  servant  girl  here  than  you 
do  me."  Mrs.  Colebrook  was  nearing  the  door  now. 

"Shucks!  You  know  better  than  that!  Come, 
come,  if  you're  having  any  trouble  with  Susan, 
settle  it  with  the  girl  herself,  won't  you?  Don't 
come  to  me  wit)  it.  You  know  how  I  dislike  any- 
thing like  this." 

At  je  door  Mrs.  Colebrook  turned  back  sud- 
denly with  aggressive  detmnination. 

"Yes,  I  do  know.  You  dislike  anything  that's 
disagreeable.  You  always  have,  from  the  time 
when  you  used  to  run  upstairs  to  the  attic  and  let 
us  make  all  the  explanations  to  pa  and  ma  when 
something  got  lost  or  broken.  But,  see  here,  Daniel 
Burton,  you've  got  to  pay  attention  to  this.  It's 
your  son,  and  your  house,  and  your  maid.  And 
you  shall  listen  to  me." 

"Well,  well,  all  right,  go  ahead,"  sighed  the  man 
despairingly,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair. 
"What  is  the  trouble?  What  is  it  that  Susan  does 
that  annoys  you  so?" 

"What  does  she  do?  Wliat  does  n't  she  do?"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Colebrook,  dropping  herself  w^uily 
into  a  chair  facing  her  brother.  "In  the  first  place. 
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she's  the  most  wretchedly  impertinent  creature  I 
ever  dreamed  of.  It's  always  *  Keith*  instead  of 
'Master  Keith/  and  I  expect  every  day  it'll  be 
'Daniel'  and  'Nettie'  for  you  and  me.  She  shows 
no  sort  of  respect  or  deference  in  her  manner  or 
language,  and  —  well,  what  are  you  looking  like 
that  for?"  she  interrupted  herself  aggrievedly. 

"I  was  only  thinking  —  or  rather  I  was  trying 
to  thmk  of  Susan  —  and  deference,"  murmured  the 
man  dryly. 

"Yes.  that's  exactly  it,"  Mrs.  Colebrook  re- 
proved him  severely.  "You're  laughmg.  You've 
always  laughed,  I  suspect,  at  her  outrageous  be- 
havior, and  that's  why  she's  so  impossible  in  every 
way.  Why,  Daniel  Burton,  I  *ve  actually  heard  her 
wftise  —  refuM  to  serve  you  with  something  to  eat 
that  you'd  ordered." 

"Oh,  well,  well,  what  if  she  has?  Very  likely 
there  was  something  we  had  to  '  .t  up  mstead,  to 
keep  it  from  spoiling.  Sus^  is  very  economical. 
Nettie." 

"I  dare  say  —  at  tunes,  when  it  suits  her  to  be 
so,  especially  if  she  can  assert  her  authority  over 
you.  Why,  Daniel,  she's  a  perfect  tyrant  to  you, 
an  1  you  know  it.  She  not  only  tells  you  what  to  eat, 
but  what  to  wear,  and  when  to  wear  it  --  your 
socks,  your  underclothes.  Why,  Daniel,  she  actu- 
ally bosses  you!" 

"Yes,  yes;  well,  never  mind,"  shrugged  the  man, 
a  bit  irriUbly.  "We're  talking  about  how  she  an- 
noys yoUf  not  me,  remember." 
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"Well,  don't  you  suppose  it  annoys  me  to  see  my 
own  brother  so  completely  under  the  sway  of  this 
serving-maid?  And  such  a  maid!  Daniel,  will  you 
tell  me  where  she  gets  those  long  words  of  hers 
that  she  mixes  up  so  absurdly?" 

Daniel  Burton  laughed. 

"Susan  Uved  with  Professor  Hinkley  for  ten 
years  before  she  came  to  me.  The  Hmkleys  never 
used  words  of  one  or  two  syllables  when  they  could 
find  one  of  five  or  six  that  would  do  just  as  well. 
Susan  loves  long  words." 

"So  I  should  judge.  And  those  ridiculous  rhymes 
of  hers  —  did  she  learn  those,  also,  from  Professor 
Hinkley?"  queried  Mrs.  Colebrook.  "And  as  for 
that  atrocious  dinner-call  of  hers,  it's  a  disgrace  to 
any  family  —  a  positive  disgrace!" 

"Well,  well,  why  don't  you  stop  her  doing  it, 
then?"  demanded  Daniel  Burton,  still  more  irri- 
tably.  "Go  to  Acr,  not  me.  Tell  her  not  to." 

"I  have." 

The  tone  of  her  voice  was  se  fraught  with  mean- 
ing that  the  man  looked  up  sharply. 

"Well?" 

"  She  said  she  would  n't  do  it  —  when  she  worked 
for  me." 

Daniel  Burton  gave  a  sudden  chuckle. 

"I  can  imagine  just  how  she'd  say  that,"  he  mur- 
mured appreciatively. 

"Daniel  Burton,  are  you  actually  going  to  alx;t 
tb'*  girl  in  her  wretched  impertinence?"  demanded 
Mrs.  Colebrook  angrily.  "I  tell  yov  I  will  not  stand 
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it!  Something  has  got  to  be  done.  Why,  she  even 
tries  to  interfere  with  the  way  I  take  care  of  your 
son  —  presumes  to  give  me  coimsel  and  advice  on 
the  subject,  if  you  please.  Dai-es  to  criticize  me  — 
mel  Daniel  Burton,  I  tell  you  I  will  not  stand  it. 
You  miut  give  that  woman  her  walking  papers. 
Why,  Daniel,  I  shall  b^in  to  think  she  has  hypno- 
tized you  —  that  you*re  actually  afraid  of  her!" 

Was  it  the  scorn  in  her  voice?  Or  was  it  that  Dan- 
iel Burton's  endurance  had  snapped  at  this  last 
straw?  Whatever  it  was,  the  man  leaped  to  his  feet, 
threw  back  his  shoulders,  and  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  pockets. 

"Nettie,  look  here.  Once  for  all  let  us  settle  this 
matter.  I  tell  you  I  cannot  dismiss  Susan;  and  I 
mean  what  I  say  when  I  use  the  words  'can  not.* 
I  Uterally  can  not.  To  begin  with,  she's  the  kindest- 
hearted  creature  in  the  world,  and  she's  been  de- 
votion itself  all  these  years  since  —  since  Keith  and 
I  have  been  alone.  But  even  if  I  could  set  that 
aside,  there's  something  else  I  can't  overlook.  I  — 
I  owe  Susan  considerable  money." 

"  You  owe  her  —  money  f  " 

**  Yes,  her  wages.  She  has  not  had  them  for  some 
time.  I  must  owe  her  something  like  fifty  or  sixty 
dollars.  You  see,  we  —  we  have  had  some  very 
unusual  and  very  heavy  expenses,  and  I  have  over- 
drawn my  annuity  —  borrowed  on  it.  Susan  knew 
this  and  insisted  on  my  letting  her  wages  go  on,  for 
the  present.  More  than  that,  she  has  refused  a  bet-^ 
ter  position  with  higher  wages  —  I  know  that.  The 
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pictures  I  had  hoped  to  sell  —  *'  He  stopped,  tried 
to  go  on,  failed  obviously  to  control  his  voice;  then 
turned  away  with  a  gesture  more  eloquent  than  any 
words  could  have  been. 

Mrs.  Colebrook  stared,  frowned,  and  bit  her  lip. 
Nervously  she  tapped  her  foot  on  the  floe  r  as  she 
watched  with  annoyed  eyes  her  brother  tramping 
up  and  down,  up  and  down,  the  long,  narrow  room. 
Then  suddenly  her  face  cleared. 

"Oh,  well,  that's  easily  remedied,  after  all."  She 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  hurried  from  the  room.  Al- 
most immediately  she  was  back  —  a  roll  of  bills  in 
her  hand.  "There,  I  thought  I  had  enough  money 
to  do  it,"  she  announced  briskly  as  she  came  in. 
"Now,  Daniel,  VU  pay  Susan  her  back  wages." 

"Indeed  you  will  not!"  The  man  wheeled 
sharply,  an  angry  red  staining  his  cheeks. 

"Oh,  but  Daniel,  don't  you  see?  — that'll  sim- 
plify everything.  She'll  be  working  for  me,  then, 
and  I—" 

"But  I  tell  you  I  won't  have  —  "  interrupted  the 
man,  then  stopped  short.  Susan  herself  stood  in  the 
doorway. 

"I  guess  likely  you  was  talkin'  so  loud  you  did  n't 
hear  me  caU  you  to  dinner,"  she  was  saying.  "I've 
called  you  two  times  p^-eady.  If  you  want  any- 
thing fit  to  eat  you'd  better  come  quick.  It  ain't 
gettin'  any  fitter,  waitm*." 

"Susan!"  Before  Susan  could  turn  away,  Mrs. 
Colebrook  detained  her  peremptorily.  "Mr.  Burton 
tells  me  that  he  owes  you  for  past  wages.  Now  — " 
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"Nettie!**  warned  the  man  sharply. 

But  with  a  blithe  "Nonsoise,  Daniel,  let  me  man- 
age this!'*  Mrs.  Colebrook  turned  again  to  Susan. 
The  man»  not  unlike  the  little  Daniel  of  long  ago 
who  fled  to  the  attic»  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
a  gesture  of  utter  irresponsibiUty,  turned  his  back 
and  walked  to  the  farther  side  of  the  room. 

"Susan/*  began  Mrs.  Colebrook  again,  still 
bUthely,  but  with  just  a  shade  of  haughtiness,  '*my 
brother  tells  me  your  wages  are  past  due;  that  he 
owes  you  at  least  fifty  dollars.  Now  I'm  going  to 
pay  tiiem  for  him,  Susan.  In  fact,  I  'm  going  to  pay 
you  sixty  dollars,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  cover  it.  Will 
that  be  quite  satisfactory?" 

Susan  stared  frankly. 

"You  mean  me  —  take  mon^  from  you,  ma*am, 
—  to  pay  my  back  wages?**  she  asked. 

"Yes.** 

"But  — **  Susan  paused  and  threw  a  quidc  glance 
toward  the  broad  back  of  the  man  at  the  end  of  the 
room.  Then  she  turned  resolutely  to  Mrs.  Cole- 
brook, her  chin  a  Uttle  higher  than  usual.  "Oh, 
no,  thank  you.  I  ain*t  needin*  the  money.  Mis* 
Colebrook,  an'  I  *d  ruther  wait  for  Mr.  Burton,  any- 
way,*' she  finished  cheerfully,  as  she  turned  to  go. 

"Nonsense,  Susan,  of  course  you  need  the  money. 
Everybody  can  make  use  of  a  Uttle  money,  I  guess. 
Siuely,  there's  something  you  want." 

With  her  hand  almost  on  the  doorknob  Susan 
suddenly  whidced  about,  her  face  aUg^t. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  I  forgot.  Mis'  Colebrook,"  she 
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cried  eageriy.  **There  is  sometlun'  I  want;  an'  I'll 
take  it,  please,  an'  thank  you  kindly." 

*'There,  that's  better,"  nodded  Mrs.  Colebrook. 
"  *  nd  I've  got  it  right  here,  so  you  see  you  don't 
.dve  1j  wait,  even  a  minute,"  she  smiled,  holding 
f^ut  the  roll  of  bills. 

Still  with  the  eager  light  on  her  face,  Susan 
reached  for  the  money. 

** Thank  you,  oh,  thank  you!  An'  it  will  go  quite 
a  ways,  won't  it?  —  for  Keith,  I  mean.  The  — " 
But  with  sudden  sharpness  Mrs.  Colebrook  inter- 
rupted her. 

*'  Susan,  how  many  times  have  I  told  you  to  speak 
of  my  nephew  as  'Master  Keith'?  Furthermore,  I 
shall  have  to  remind  you  once  more  that  you  are 
trying  to  interfere  altogether  too  much  in  his  care. 
In  fact,  Susan,  I  may  as  well  speak  plainly.  For  some 
time  past  you  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  You 
are  paid  in  full  now,  I  believe,  with  some  to  spare* 
perhaps.  You  may  work  the  week  out.  After  that 
we  shall  no  longer  require  your  services." 

The  man  at  the  end  of  the  room  wheeled  sharply 
and  half  started  to  come  forward.  Then,  with  his 
habitual  helpless  gesture,  he  turned  back  to  his  old 
position. 

Susan,  her  face  eloquent  with  amazed  unbelief, 
turned  from  one  to  the  other. 

"You  mean  —  you  don't  mean  —  Mis*  Cole- 
brook, be  you  tryin'  to  —  dismissal  me?" 

Mrs.  Colebrook  flushed  and  bit  her  lip. 

'I  am  dismissing  you  —  yes." 
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Once  more  Susan,  in  dazed  unbelief,  looked  from 
one  to  the  other.  Her  eyes  dwelt  longest  on  the  fig- 
ure of  the  man  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

"Mr.  Burton,  do  you  want  me  to  go? "  she  asked 
at  last. 

The  man  turned  irritably,  with  a  shrug,  and  a 
swift  outfiinging  of  his  hands. 

**Qf  course,  I  don't  want  you  to  go,  Susan.  But 
what  can  I  do?  I  have  no  money  to  pay  you,  as 
you  know  very  well.  I  have  no  right  to  keep  you 
—  of  course  —  I  should  advise  you  to  go."  And 
he  turned  away  again. 

Susan's  face  cleared. 

*Tooh!  Oh,  that's  all  right  then,"  she  answered 
pleasantly.  "Mb'  Colebrook,  I'm  sorry  to  be 
troublin'  you,  but  I  shall  have  to  give  back  that 
'ere  notice.  I  ain't  goin'." 

Once  agam  Mrs.  Colebrook  flushed  and  bit  her 
lip. 

"That  will  do,  Susan.  You  forget.  You're  not 
working  for  Mr.  Burton  now.  You're  working  for 
me." 

"For  you?** 

"Certainly.  Did  n't  I  just  pay  you  your  wages 
for  some  weeks  past?" 

Susan's  tight  clutch  on  the  roll  of  bills  loosened 
so  abruptly  that  the  money  fell  to  the  floor.  But  at 
once  Susan  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  The  next 
moment  she  had  crossed  the  room  and  thrust  the 
money  into  Mrs.  Colebrook's  astonished  fingers. 

"I  don't  want  your  money.  Mis*  Colebrook  — 
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not  on  them  terms,  even  for  Keith.  I  know  I  hain't 
earned  any  the  other  way,  yet,  but  I  hain't  tried 
all  the  magazines.  There's  more  —  lots  more." 
Her  voice  faltered,  and  almost  broke.  **I'll  do  it 
yet  some  way,  you  see  if  1  don't.  But  I  won't  take 
this.  Why,  Mis'  Colebrook,  do  you  think  I'd  leave 
nowy  with  that  poor  boy  blind,  an'  his  father  tj 
wrought  up  he  don't  have  even  his  extraordinary 
common  sense  about  his  flannels  an'  socks  an'  what 
to  eat,  an'  no  money  to  pay  the  bills  with,  either? 
An'  him  bein'  pestered  the  life  out  of  him  with 
them  intermittent,  dunnin'  grocers  an'  milkmen? 
Well,  I  guess  not!  You  couldn't  hire  me  to  go. 
Mis'  Colebrook." 

"Daniel,  are  you  going  to  stand  there  and  per- 
mit me  to  be  talked  to  like  this?"  appealed  Mrs. 
Colebrook. 

"What  can  I  do?"  (Was  there  a  ghost  of  a 
twinkle  in  Daniel  Burton's  eyes  as  he  turned  with 
a  shrug  and  a  lift  of  his  eyebrows?)  "  If  you  have  n't 
the  money  to  hire  her  — "  But  Mrs.  Colebrook, 
with  an  indignant  toss  of  her  head,  had  left  the 
room. 

"Mr.  Burton!"  Before  the  man  could  speak 
Susan  had  the  floor  again.  "Can't  you  do  some- 
thin',  sir?  Can't  you?" 

"Do  something,  Susan?"  frowned  the  man. 

"Yes,  with  your  sister,"  urged  Susan.  "I  don't 
mean  because  she's  so  haughty  an'  impious.  I  can 
stand  that.  It's  about  Keith  I'm  talkin'  about. 
Mr.  Burton,  Keith  won't  never  get  well,  never. 
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ao's  he  can  have  that  operator  on  his  eyea,  unless 
he  takes  some  exercise  an*  get-  jis  strength  back. 
The  nurse  an*  the  doctor  ±ey  both  said  he 
would  n*t.** 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,  Susan,**  fumed  the  man 
impf^tiently,  beginning  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
room.  "And  that*s  ji  at  what  we're  trymg  to  do 
—  get  his  strength  back.** 

"But  he  ain*t  ~  he  won*t  —  he  can*t,**  choked 

Susan  feveriiiJy.  "Mr.  Burton,  I  know  you  don't 

want  to  talk  about  it,  but  you've  got  to.  I'm  all 

Keith*s  got  to  look  out  for  him.**   The  father  of 

Keith  gave  an  inarticulate  gasp,  but  Susan  plunged 

on  unheedmg.  "An*  he'll  never  get  well  if  he  am't 

let  to  get  up  an*  stand  an*  walk  an*  eat  an*  sit  down 

himself.   But  Mis*  Colebrook  won*t  let  him.   She 

won't  let  him  do  anything.    She  keeps  sayin*, 

•Don't  do  it,  oh,  don't  do  it,'  aU  the  time, —  when 

she  ought  to  say,  'Do  it,  do  it,  do  it!*  Mr.  Burton, 

cryin*  an*  wringin*  your  hands  an*  moanin*,  *0h, 

Keithie,  darling!  *  won*t  make  a  boy  grow  red  blood 

an'  make  you  feel  so  fine  you  want  to  knock  a  man 

down!  Mr.  Burton,  I  want  you  to  tell  that  woman 

to  let  me  take  care  of  that  boy  for  jest  one  week  — 

one  week,  an'  her  not  to  come  near  him  with  her 

snivdin'  an'  — " 

But  Daniel  Burton,  with  two  hands  upflung,  and 
a  head  that  ducked  as  if  before  an  oncoming  blow, 
had  rushed  from  the  room.  For  the  second  time 
that  day  Daniel  Burton  had  fled  —  to  the  attic. 


CHAPTER  XI 
NOT  PATS  BUT  SCRATCHES 

MRS.  COLEBPOOK  went  home  the  next  day. 
She  wore  the  air  of  an  injured  martyr  at 
breakfast.  She  told  her  brother  that,  of  course,  if 
he  preferred  to  have  an  ignorant  servant  girl  take 
care  of  his  poor  a£9icted  son,  she  had  nothing  to 
say;  but  that  certainly  he  could  not  expect  her  to 
stay,  too,  espetnally  after  being  insulted  as  she  had 
been. 

Daniel  Burton  had  remonstrated  feebly,  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  flung  his  arms  about  in  his  usual 
gt'stures  of  impotent  annoyance. 

Susan,  in  the  kitchen,  went  doggedly  about  her 
work,  singing,  meanwhile,  what  Keith  called  her 
"mad"song.  When  Susan  was  particularly  "worked 
up"  over  something,  "jest  b'ilin*  inside"  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  she  always  sang  this  song  —  her  own 
composition,  to  the  tune  of  "When  Johnny  Comes 
Marching  Home": 

"I've  taken  my  worries,  an' ta]c«i  my  woes, 

I  have,  I  have. 
An*  shut  'em  up  wh«re  nobody  knows, 

I  have,  I  have. 
I  chucked  'em  down,  that's  what  I  did. 
An'  now  I'm  sittin'  upcm  the  lid. 
An'  we'll  all  fed  gay  when  Johnny  comes 

maichin' luHne. 
I'm  sittin'  upon  the  lid,  I  am. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah! 
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I'm  tryin'  to  he  a  Uttle  Umb, 

Humk!  Humht 
But  I'm  fedin'  mwe  like  •  great  big  slam 
Hum  a  nice  liUle  peaceful  wodly  lunb. 
But  we'll  all  feel  gay  when  Johony  oomei 

marcfain'  home." 

When  Daniel  Burton,  this  morning,  therefore, 
heard  Susan  singing  this  song,  he  was  in  no  doubt 
as  to  Susan's  state  of  mind  —  a  fact  which  certainly 
did  not  add  to  his  own  serenity. 

Upstairs,  Keith,  wearily  indi£Ferent  as  to  every- 
thing that  was  taking  place  about  him,  lay  mo- 
tionless as  usual,  his  face  turned  toward  the 
wall. 

And  at  ten  o'clock  Mrs.  Colebrook  went.  Five 
minutes  later  Daniel  Burton  entered  the  kitchen  — 
a  proceeding  so  extraordinary  that  Susan  broke  off 
her  song  in  the  middle  of  a  "Hurrah"  and  grew 
iictually  pale. 

"What  is  it?  — Keith?  Is  anything  the  matter 
with  Keith?"  she  faltered. 

Ignoring  her  question  the  man  strode  into  the 
room. 

"Well,  Susan,  this  time  you've  done  it,"  he 
ejaculated  tersely. 

" Done  it  —  to  Keith —me?  Why,  Mr.  Burton, 
vhat  do  you  mean?  Is  Keith — toorse  f  "  chattered 
Susan,  with  dry  lips.  "It  was  only  a  little  hash  I 
took  up.  He  simply  won't  eat  that  oatmeal  stuff, 
an  — 

"No,  no,  I  don't  mean  the  hash,"  interrupted 
the  man  irritably.  *' Keith  is  all  ri^t  —  that  is,  he 
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is  just  as  he  has  been.  It's  my  sister,  Mrs.  Cole- 
brook.  She's  gone." 
'Gone  —  for  good?" 
'Yes,  she's  gone  home." 

"Glory  be!"  The  color  came  hack  to  Susan's 
face  in  a  flood,  and  frank  delif -a  cLasfxI  the  terror 
from  her  eyes,  "Now  we  can  do  somethin  worth 
while." 

"I  reckon  you'll  find  you  have  to  do  bomething, 
Susan.  You  know  veiy  well  I  can't  a£Ford  to  hire 
a  nurse  —  now." 

"I  don't  want  one." 

"But  there's  all  the  other  work,  too." 

"Work!  Why,  Mr.  Burton,  I  won't  mind  a  little 
work  if  I  can  have  that  blessed  boy  all  to  mysdf 
with  no  one  to  feed  him  oatmeal  mush  with  a 
spoon,  an'  snivel  over  him.  You  jest  wait.  The 
first  elemental  thing  is  to  learn  him  self-defiance, 
so  he  can  do  things  for  himself.  Then  he'll  begin 
to  get  his  health  an'  strength  for  the  operator." 

"You're  forgetting  the  money,  Susan.  It  costs 
money  for  that." 

Susan's  face  fell. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  know."  She  hesitated,  then  went  on, 
her  color  deepening.  "An*  I  hain't  sold — none  o* 
them  poems  yet.  But  there's  other  magazines,  a 
whole  lot  of  'em,  that  I  hain't  tried.  Somebody's 
sure  to  take  'em  some  time." 

"I'm  glad  your  courage  is  still  good,  Susan;  but 
I'm  afraid  the  dear  public  is  going  to  af^redate 
your  poems  about  the  way  it  does  —  my  pictures,'* 
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shrugged  the  man  bitterly,  as  he  turned  and  left 
the  room. 

Not  waiting  to  finish  setting  her  kitchen  in  or- 
der, Susan  ran  up  the  back  stairs  to  Keith's  room. 

"Well,  your  aunt  ia  gone,  an'  Vm  cm. 
An'  hen  we  are  together. 
We'll  chuck  our  worries  into  pawn. 
An'  how  do  you  like  the  weaker?" 

she  greeted  him  gayly.  "How  about  gettin*  up? 
Come  on !  Such  a  lazy  boy!  Here  it  is  away  in  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon,  an*  you  abed  like  this!" 

But  it  was  not  to  be  so  easy  this  time.  Keith  was 
not  to  be  cajoled  into  getting  up  and  dressing  him- 
self even  to  beat  Susan's  record.  Steadfastly  he 
resisted  all  efforts  to  stir  him  into  interest  or  action; 
and  a  dismayed,  disappointed  Susan  had  to  go 
downstairs  in  acknowledged  defeat. 

"But,  land's  sake,  what  could  you  expect?"  she 
muttered  to  herself,  after  a  sorrowful  meditation 
before  the  kitchen  fire.  "You  can't  put  a  backbone 
into  a  jellyfish  by  jest  showin'  him  the  bone  —  an' 
that's  what  his  aunt  has  made  him  —  a  flappy, 
transparallel  jellyfish.  Drat  her!  But  I  ain't  goin' 
to  give  up.  Not  much  I  ain't!"  And  Susan  at- 
tacked the  little  kitchen  stove  with  a  vigor  that 
would  have  brought  terror  *o  the  clinkers  of  a 
furnace  fire  pot. 

Susan  did  not  attempt  ag^^m  that  day  to  get 
Keith  up  and  dressed;  and  she  gave  him  Hs  favor- 
ite "pop-overs"  for  supper  with  a  running  fire  of 
merry  talk  and  jingles  that  contained  never  a  refer- 
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enoe  to  the  unpleasant  habit  of  putting  on  clothes. 
But  the  next  morning,  after  she  had  given  Keith 
his  breakfast  (not  of  toast  and  oatmeal)  she  sug- 
gested bUthely  that  he  get  up  and  be  dressed. 
When  he  refused  she  tried  coaxing,  mildly,  then 
more  strenuously.  When  this  failed  she  tried  to 
sting  his  pride  by  telling  him  she  did  not  believe 
he  could  get  up  now,  anyhow,  and  dress  himself. 

"All  right,  Susan,  let  it  go  that  I  can't.  I  don't 
want  to,  anyhow,"  sighed  the  boy  with  unpatient 
weariness.  "Say,  can't  you  let  a  fellow  alone?" 

Susan  drew  a  long  breath  and  held  it  suspended 
for  a  moment.  She  had  the  air  of  one  about  to  make 
a  dreaded  plunge. 

"No,  I  can't  let  you  alone,  Keith,"  she  replied, 
voice  and  manner  now  coldly  firm. 

"Why  not?  What's  the  use  when  I  don't  want 
to  get  up?" 

"How  about  thinkin'  for  once  what  somebody 
else  wants,  young  man?  "  ~  san  caught  her  breath 
again,  and  ghmced  fun  at  the  half-averted 

face  on  the  pillow.  ThcL  doggedly  she  went  on. 
"Maybe  you  thmk  I  hain't  got  anything  to  do  but 
trespass  up  &^  down  them  stairs  all  day  waitin'  on 
you,  when  you  are  perfectly  capacious  of  waitin' 
on  yourself  »ome" 

"Why,  Stuanl'*  There  was  incredulous,  hurt 
amazement  in  the  boy's  voic  .  Jut  Susan  was  visibly 
steeling  herself  against  it. 

"What  do  you  thmk? —  that  I'm  loafin*  all 
day,  an'  your  aunt  g«ne  now,  an'  me  with  it  all  on 
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my  hands?"  she  demanded,  hor  stony  gase  care- 
fully turned  away  from  the  white  face  on  the  pil- 
low. **An'  to  have  to  keep  runnin'  up  here  aU  the 
momin*  when  IVe  got  to  do  the  dishes,  an'  bake 
bread,  an*  make  soap,  an'  — " 

"If  you'll  get  my  clothes,  Susan,  I'll  get  up," 
said  Keith  very  quietly  from  the  bed. 

And  Susan,  not  daring  to  unclose  her  lips, 
wrested  the  garments  from  the  hooks,  dropped  them 
on  to  the  chair  by  the  bed,  and  fled  from  the  room. 
But  she  had  not  reached  the  hall  below  when  the 
sobs  shook  her  frame. 

**An'  me  talkin'  like  that  when  I'd  be  willin'  to 
walk  all  day  on  my  hands  an'  knees,  if  't  would 
help  him  one  Uttle  minute,"  she  choked. 

Barely  had  Susan  whipped  herself  into  present- 
able shape  again  when  Keith's  voice  at  the  kitchen 
door  caused  her  to  face  about  with  a  startled  cry. 

"I'm  downstairs,  Susan."  The  boy's  voice 
challenged  hers  for  fx)ldness  now.  "I'll  take  my 
meals  down  here,  a'*er  this." 

"Why,  Keith,  however  in  the  world  did  you  — " 
Then  Susan  pulled  herself  up.  "Good  boy,  Keith! 
That  toiU  make  it  lots  easier,"  she  s&iu  cheerfully, 
impersonally,  turning  away  and  making  a  great 
clatter  of  pans  in  the  sink. 

But  later,  at  least  once  every  half-hour  through 
that  long  forenoon,  Susan  crept  softly  through  the 
side  hall  to  the  half -open  living-room  door,  where 
she  could  watch  Keith.  She  watched  him  get  up 
and  move  slowly  along  the  side  of  the  room,  picking 
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his  way.  She  watched  him  pause  and  move  hesitat- 
ing fingers  down  the  backs  of  the  chairs  that  he 
encountered.  But  when  she  saw  him  stop  and 
finger  the  books  on  the  Uttle  table  by  the  window, 
she  crept  back  to  her  kitchen— and  rattled  still 
more  loudly  the  pots  and  pans  in  the  sink. 

Just  before  the  noon  meal  Keith  appeared  once 
more  at  the  kitchen  door. 

*' Susan,  would  it  bother  you  very  much  if  I  ate 
out  here  —  with  you?"  he  asked. 

"With  me?  Nonsense!  You'll  eat  in  the  dinin'- 
room  with  your  dad,  of  course.  Why,  what  would 
he  say  to  your  eatin*  out  here  with  me?" 

"That's  just  it.  It's  dad.  He'd  like  it,  I'm 
sure,"  insisted  the  boy  feverishly.  "You  know 
sometimes  I  —  I  don't  get  any  food  on  my  fork, 
when  I  eat,  an*  I  have  to  — -  to  feel  for  things,  an* 
it  —  it  must  be  disagreeable  to  see  me.  An'  you 
know  he  never  liked  disagreeable  — " 

"Now,  Keith  Burton,  you  stop  right  where  you 
are,"  interrupted  Susan  harshly.  "You're  goin' 
to  eat  with  your  father  whore  you  belong.  An'  do 
you  now  run  back  to  the  settin'-room.  I  've  got  my 
dinner  to  get." 

Keith  had  not  disappeared  down  the  hall,  how- 
ever, before  Susan  was  halfway  up  the  back  stairs. 
A  moment  later  she  was  in  the  studio. 

"Daniel  Burton,  you're  goin*  to  have  company 
to  dinner,"  she  panted. 

"Company?" 

"Yes.  Your  son." 
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'Keithf"  The  man  drew  back  perceptibly. 
*There,  now,  Daniel  Burton,  don't  you  go  to 
scowlin*  an*  lookin*  for  a  place  to  nm,  ju^t  because 
you  hate  to  see  him  fed  *round  for  what  he  eats.** 

"But,  Susan,  it  breaks  my  heart,*'  moaned  the 
man,  turning  quite  away. 

"What  if  it  does?  Ain*t  his  broke,  too?  Can't 
you  think  of  him  a  little?  Let  me  teU  you  this, 
Daniel  Burton  —  that  boy  has  more  consolation 
for  your  feelin*s  than  you  have  for  his,  every  time. 
Did  n*t  he  jest  come  to  me  an'  beg  to  eat  with  me, 
'cause  his  dad  did  n*t  Uke  to  see  disagreeable  things, 
an'—" 

llie  man  wheeled  sharply. 

"Did  Keith  — do  that?" 
*He  did,  jest  now,  sir." 

'All  right,  Susan.  I  — I  don't  thmk  you '11  have 
to  say  —  any  more." 

And  Susan,  after  a  sharp  glance  into  the  man's 
half-averted  face,  said  no  more.  A  moment  later 
she  had  left  the  room. 

At  dinner  that  day,  with  red  eyes  but  a  vivacious 
manner,  she  waited  on  a  man  who  incessantly 
talked  of  nothing  in  particular,  and  a  boy  who  sat 
white-faced  and  silent,  eating  almost  nothing. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 
CALLERS  FOR  "KEITHBB** 

A  ND  so  inch  by  inch  Susan  fought  her  way, 
-Tl.  and  inch  by  inch  she  gained  ground.  Some- 
tunes  It  was  by  coaxing,  sometimes  by  scolding; 
perhaps  most  often  by  taunts  and  dares,  and 
shrewd  appeals  to  Keith's  pride.  But  by  whatever 
It  was,  each  day  saw  some  stride  forward,  some  new 
victory  that  Keith  had  won  over  his  blindness,  until 
by  the  end  of  the  week  the  boy  could  move  about 
the  house  and  wait  upon  himself  with  a  facility 
ahnost  unbelievable  when  one  remembered  his  list- 
less helplessness  of  a  week  before. 

Then  one  day  there  entered  into  the  case  a 
brand-new  element,  a  dainty  element  in  white 
muslm  and  fluttering  blue  ribbons  —  Mazie  San- 
bom  and  Dorothy  Parkman. 

"We  heard  Keithie  was  lots  better  and  up  and 
dressed  now,"  chirped  Mazie,  when  Susan  answered 
her  nng;  "and  so  we've  brought  him  some  flowers. 
Please  can't  we  see  him?" 

Siwan  hesitated.  Susan  had  not  forgotten 
Keiths  feverish  retreat  from  Mazie's  greeting 
called  up  to  the  veranda  the  month  before.  But 
then,  for  that  matter,  had  he  not  retreated  from 
even^hmg  until  she  determinedly  took  him  in 
hand?  And  he  must  some  time  begin  to  mingle 
With  the  world  outside  the  four  walls  of  his  housel 
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Why  not  now?  What  better  chance  could  she  hope 
to  have  for  him  to  b^in  than  this?  Where  could 
she  find  two  more  charmingly  alluring  ambassadors 
of  that  outside  world  than  right  here  on  the  door^ 
step  now? 

Susan's  lips  snapped  together  with  a  little  de- 
fiant nod  of  her  head,  then  parted  in  a  cordial 
smile. 

"Sure,  you  may  see  him,**  she  cried,  "an*  it*s 
glad  that  I  am  to  have  you  come !  It  '11  do  him  good. 
Come  in,  come  in!"  And  with  only  a  heightened 
color  to  show  her  trepidation  as  to  the  reception 
that  might  be  accorded  her  charges,  she  threw 
open  the  sitting-room  door.  "Well,  Keith,  here's 
company  come  on  purpose  to  see  you.  An'  they've 
brought  you  some  flowers,"  she  announced  gayly. 

"No,  no,  Susan,  I  —  I  don't  want  to  see  them,** 
stammered  the  boy.  He  had  leaped  to  his  feet,  a 
painful  red  flooding  his  face. 

"WeU,  I  like  that!"  bridled  Mazie,  with  playful 
indignation;  "and  when  Dorothy  and  I  have  taken 
all  this  trouble  to  come  and  —  " 

"Is  Dorothy  here,  too?"  interrupted  the  boy 
sharply. 

"Yes,  Keith  I  am  —  here."  Dorothy  was 
almost  crying,  and  her  voice  £K>unded  harsh  and 
imnatural. 

"And  we  brought  you  these,**  interposed  Mazie 
brightly,  crossing  the  room  to  his  side  and  holding 
out  the  flowers.  Then,  with  a  Uttle  embarrassed 
laugh,  as  he  did  not  take  them,  she  thrust  them 
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mto  his  fingera.    "Oh,  I  forgot.    You  can't  see 
them,  can  you?" 

"Mazie!"  remonstrated  the  half-smothered  voice 
of  Dorothy. 

B  t  it  was  Susan  who  came  promptly  to  the 
rescue. 

"Yes,  an' am't  they  pretty?"  she  cried,  taking 
them  from  Keith's  unresistii  t  fingers.  "Here,  let 
me  put  'em  in  water,  ai'  >u  two  sit  down.  I 
always  did  love  coronation  pinks,"  she  dedared 
briskly,  as  she  left  the  room. 

She  was  not  gone  long.  Very  quickly  she  came 
back,  with  -  flowers  in  a  vase.  Keith  had 
dropped  bacK  mto  his  chair;  but  he  was  plamly  so 
unwilhng  a  host  that  Susan  evidently  thought  best 
to  asast  him.  She  set  the  vase  on  a  little  stand 
near  Keith's  chair,  then  dropped  herself  on  to  the 
huge  haircloth  sofa  near  by. 

"My,  but  I  don't  mind  settin'  myself  awhile  " 
she  smiled.  "Guess  I'm  tired." 

"I  should  think  you  would  be."  Mazie,  grown 
suddenly  a  bit  stiff  and  stilted,  was  obviously  tiy- 
mg  to  be  very  poUte  and  "grown  up."  "There 
must  be  an  awful  lot  to  do  here.  Mother  says  she 
don  t  see  how  you  stand  it." 

"Pooh!  Not  so  very  much!"  scoffed  Susan, 
mstantly  on  her  guard.  "Keith  here's  gettin'  so 
smart  he  won't  let  me  do  anything  hardly  for  him 
now." 

"Oh,  but  there  must  be  a  lot  of  things,"  began 
Ma«e,    that  he  can't  do,  and  — " 
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"Er  —  what  a  lovely  big,  sunny  room,"  inter- 
rupted Dorothy  hastily,  so  hastily  that  Susan 
threw  a  sharp  glance  into  her  face  to  see  if  she 
were  really  interrupting  Mazie  for  a  purp<»e.  **I 
love  big  rooms." 

"Yes,  so  do  I,"  chimed  in  Mazie.  "And  I  al- 
ways wanted  to  see  the  inside  of  this  house,  too." 

"What  for?"  Keith's  curiosity  got  the  better 
of  his  vexed  reticence,  and  forced  the  question 
from  his  lips. 

"Oh,  just  *cause  I've  heard  folks  say  'twas  so 
wonderful  —  old,  you  know,  and  full  of  rare  old 
things,  and  there  was  n't  another  for  miles  around 
like  it.  i>ut  I  don't  see  —  That  is,"  she  corrected 
herself,  stumbling  a  little,  "you  probably  don't 
keep  them  in  this  room,  anyway." 

"Why,  they  do,  too,"  'T^terfered  Dorothy,  with 
suddenly  pink  cheeks.  *"Vh.iS  room  is  just  full  of 
the  lovdiest  kind  of  old  things,  just  like  the  things 
father  is  always  getting  —  only  nicer.  Now  that, 
right  there  in  the  comer,  all  full  of  drawers  — 
We've  got  one  almost  just  exactly  like  that  out 
home,  and  father  just  dotes  on  it.  That  is  a.  —  a 
highboy,  is  n't  it?"  she  appealed  to  Susan.  "And 
it  is  very  old,  is  n't  it?" 

"A  highboy?  Old?  Lan' sakes,  chfld,"  laughed 
Susan.  "Maybe  'tis.  I  ain't  sayin'  'tis  n't, 
though  I'm  free  to  confess  I  never  heard  it  called 
that.  But  it's  old  enough,  if  that's  all  it  needs; 
it's  old  enough  to  be  a  highman  by  this  time,  I 
reckon,"  chuckled  Susan.  "Mr.  Burton  was  tellin' 
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me  one  day  how  it  belonged  to  his  grc  .i-grand- 
mother.** 

"Kind  of  funny-looking,  though,  isn't  it?** 
commented  Mazie. 

"Father'd  love  it,  so*d  Aunt  Hattie,"  avowed 
Dorothy,  evidently  not  slow  to  detect  the  lack  of 
appreciation  in  Mazie's  voice.  "And  I  do,  too,** 
she  finished,  with  a  tinge  of  defiance. 

Mazie  laughed. 

"Well,  all  right,  you  may,  for  all  I  care,**  she 
retorted.  Then  to  Keith  she  turned  with  sudden 
disconcerting  abruptness:  "Say,  Keith,  what  do 
you  do  all  day?'* 

It  was  Susan  who  answered  this.  Indeed,  it  was 
Susan  who  answered  a  good  many  of  the  questions 
during  the  next  fifteen  minutes.  Some  she  answered 
because  she  did  not  want  Keith  to  answer  them. 
More  she  answered  because  Keith  would  not  an- 
swer them.  To  tell  the  truth,  Keith  was  anything 
but  a  poUte,  gracious  host.  He  let  it  be  plainly 
understood  that  he  was  neither  pleased  at  the  call 
nor  interested  m  the  conversation.  And  the  only 
semblance  of  eagerness  in  his  demeanor  that  af  ter^ 
noon  was  when  his  young  visitors  rose  to  go. 

In  spite  of  Keith's  worse  than  indifference,  how- 
ever, Susan  was  convinced  that  thb  call,  and  others 
hke  it,  were  exactly  what  was  needed  for  Keith's 
best  welfare  and  development.  With  all  her  skill 
and  artifice,  therefore,  she  exerted  herself  to  make 
up  for  Keith's  negligence.  She  told  stories,  rattled 
off  absurd  jingles*  and  laughed  and  talked  with 
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each  young  mias  in  turn,  determined  to  make  the 
caU  so  great  a  success  that  the  girls  would  wish  to 
come  again. 

When  she  had  bowed  them  out  and  closed  the 
door  behind  them,  she  came  back  to  Keith,  intend- 
ing to  remonstrate  with  him  for  his  very  ungracious 
behavior.  But  before  she  could  open  her  lips  Keith 
himself  had  the  floor. 

"Susan  Betts,"  he  began  passionately,  as  soon 
as  she  entered  the  room,  "don't  you  ever  let  those 
girls  in  again.  I  won't  have  them.  I  wmCt  haoe 
them,  I  tell  you!" 

"Oh,  for  shame,  Keith!  —  and  when  they  were 
so  kind  and  thoughtful,  too!" 

"It  was  n't  kindness  and  thoughtfulness,"  re- 
sented the  boy.  "It  was  spying  out.  They  came 
to  see  how  I  took  it.  I  know  'em.  And  that  Doro- 
thy Parkman  —  I  don't  know  why  she  came.  She 
said  long  ago  that  she  could  n't  bear  — to  look 
at  *em." 

"Look  at  them?" 

"Yes  —  blind  folks.    Her  father  is  a  big  oculist 
—  doctors  eyes,  you  know.  She  told  me  once.  And 
she  said  she  could  n't  bear  to  look  at  them;  that  — " 
"An  eye  doctor?  —  a  big  one?"  Susan  was  sud- 
denly excited,  alert. 
"Yes,  yes.  And  — " 
"Where's  he  live?" 

"I  don't  know.  Where  she  does,  I  s'pose.  I  don't 
know  where  that  is.  She's  here  most  of  the  time, 
and—" 
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'Li  he  a  real  big  one?  —  a  really,  truly  big  one?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  guess  so."  Keith  had  fallen  wearily 
back  ip  his  chair,  hb  strength  spent.  "Dad  said 
he  was  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  country.  And  of 
course  lots  of  —  of  blind  people  go  there,  and  she 
sees  them.  Only  she  says  she  can't  bear  to  see  them, 
that  she  won't  look  at  them.  And  —  and  she  shan't 
come  here  —  she  shan't,  Susan,  to  look  at  me, 
and—" 

But  Susan  was  not  listening  now.  With  chin  up- 
tilted  and  a  new  fire  in  her  eyes,  she  had  turned 
toward  the  kitchen  door. 

Two  days  later,  on  her  way  to  the  store,  Susan 
spied  Dorothy  Parkman  across  the  street.  Without 
hesitation  or  ceremony  she  went  straight  across 
and  spoke  to  her. 

"Is  it  true  that  your  father  L»  a  big  occultist, 
one  of  the  biggest  there  is?"  she  demanded. 

"A  —  what?"  Dorothy  frowned  slightly. 

"Occultist  —  doctors  folks*  eyes,  you  know.  Js 
he?  I  heard  he  was." 

"Oh!  Y-yes  —  yes,  he  is."  Miss  Dorothy  was 
giggling  a  bit  now. 

"Then,  listen!"  In  her  eagerness  Susan  had 
caught  the  girl's  sleeve  and  held  it.  "  Can't  you  get 
him  to  come  on  an'  see  you,  right  away,  quidc? 
Don't  he  want  to  take  you  home,  or  —  or  some- 
thing?" 

Dorothy  laughed  merrily. 

"Why,  Susan,  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  as  all  that 
to  get  rid  of  me?   Did  I  act  so  bad  the  other  day 
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that  — "  A  sudden  diange  crossed  her  face.  Her 
eyes  grew  soft  and  luminous.  "Was  it  for --Keith 
that  you  wanted  father,  Susan?" 

'*Yes."  Susan'seyesbluRed,andhervoicechQked. 

'*WeU,  then  I*m  ^iad  to  tell  you  he  is  coming  by 
and  by.  He's  coming  to  take  me  home  for  Chiist- 
mas*  But  —  he  is  n't  going  to  stay  long." 

"That's  aU  right  — i^t's  aU  ri^^t,"  retwted 
Susan,  a  little  breathlessly.  "If  he'd  jest  look  at 
the  boy's  eyes  an'  *<>11  if  —  if  he  could  fix  'em  later. 
You  see,  we — we  could  n't  have  it  done  now,  'cause 
there  ain't  any  money  to  pay.  But  we'll  have  it 
later.  Well  sure  have  it  Uter,  an'  then  — " 

*'Qf  course  hell  look  at  them,"  interrupt  rt 
I>(»othy  eageriy.  "Hellbve  to,Iknow.  He's  al- 
ways so  mterested  in  eyes,  and  new  cases.  And 
—  and  don't  wony  about  the  other  part  —  the 
money,  you  know,"  nodded  Dorothy,  hurrying 
away  th«i  before  Susan  could  protest. 

As  it  happened  Keith  was  more  "difficult"  than 
usual  that  afternoon,  and  Susan,  thinlring  to  rouse 
him  from  his  lassitude,  suddenly  determined  to  tell 
him  all  about  the  wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune 
in  store  for  him. 

"How'd  you  like  to  have  that  little  Miss  Dor- 
othy's daddy  see  your  eyes,  honey,"  she  began 
eagerly,  "an'  tell  — " 

"I  would  n't  let  him  see  them."  Keith  q>oke 
coldly,  decisively. 

"Oh,  but  he's  one  of  the  biggest  occultists  there 
is,an'— " 
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'I  suppose  you  mean  'ocuUst,'  Susan,"  inter> 
rupted  Keith,  still  more  coldly;  *'but  that  does  n't 
make  any  difiFermoe.  I  don't  want  him." 

"But,  Keith,  if  he  — " 

'*I  tell  you  I  won't  have  him,"  snapped  Keith 
irritably. 

"But  you've  got  to  have  so  aebody,  an*  if  he's 
the  biggest!"  All  the  eager  ..^^t  had  died  out  of 
Susan's  face. 

"I  don't  care  if  he  is  the  biggest,  he's  Dorothy 
Parkman's  father,  and  that's  enough.  I  vomCi 
have  kimt** 

"No,  no;  weD,  all  rif^tl"  And  Susan,  terrified 
and  dismayed,  hurried  from  the  room. 

But  though  Susan  was  dismayed  and  terrified, 
she  was  far  from  being  subdued.  In  the  kitchen  she 
lifted  her  diin  defiantly. 

"All  right.  Master  Keith,"  she  muttered  to  her- 
self. "You  can  say  what  you  want  to,  but  you'U 
have  him  jest  the  same  —  only  you  won't  know 
he's  him.  I'll  jest  tell  him  to  call  hisself  another 
name  for  you.  An'  some  time  I'll  find  out  what 
there  is  behind  that  Dorothy  Parkman  business. 
But  't  ain't  till  Christmas,  an'  that's  'most  two 
months  off  yet.  Time  enough  for  trouble  when 
trouble  knodu  at  the  door;  an'  till  it  does  knocks 
jest  keep  peggin'  away. 
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AND  persistently,  systematicaUy  Susan  did,  in- 
deed, hdep  "peggin*  away/'  No  sooner  had 
die  roused  Keith  to  the  point  of  accomplishing  one 
task  than  she  set  for  him  another.  No  sooner  could 
he  pilot  himself  about  one  room  than  she  inveigled 
him  into  another.  And  when  he  could  go  eveiy- 
where  about  the  house  she  coaxed  him  out  into  the 
yard.  It  was  harder  here,  for  Keith  had  a  morbid 
fear  of  being  stared  at.  And  only  semi-occasionally 
would  he  consent  at  all  to  going  out. 

It  was  then  that  with  stem  determination  Susan 
aou^t  Daniel  Burton. 

"Look  a-here,  Daniel  Burton,"  she  accosted 
him  abruptly,  "I've  done  all  I  can  now,  an'  it's 
up  to  you." 

The  man  looked  up,  plamly  startled. 

"Why,  Susan,  you  don't  mean  —  you  are  n't  — 
going,  are  you?" 

"Goin'  nothin'  — shucks!"  tossed  Susan  to  one 
side  disdainfully.  "  I  mean  that  Keith  ain't  goin' 
to  get  that  gooC.  red  blood  he 's  needin*  sittin'  'round 
the  house  here.  He 's  got  to  go  off  in  the  woods  an' 
walk  an'  tramp  an'  run  an'  scuff  leaves.  An'  you  've 
got  to  go  with  him.  I  can't,  can  I?" 

The  man  shifted  his  position  irritably. 
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"Do  you  think  that  boy  will  let  me  lead  him 
thiou^  the  streets,  Susan?  Well,  I  know  he 
won't." 

*'I  did  n't  say  'lead  him.'  I  said  go  loith  him. 
There's  an  awful  lot  of  di£Ference  between  leadin' 
an'  acconmiodatin'.  We  don't  none  of  us  like  to  be 
led,  but  we  don't  mind  goin'  with  folks  'most  any- 
wheres. Put  your  arm  into  his  an'  walk  together. 
He'll  walk  that  way.  I've  tried  it.  An' to  see  him 
you  would  n't  know  he  was  blind  at  all.  Oh,  yes, 
I  know  you're  hangin'  back  an'  don't  want  to.  I 
know  you  hate  to  see  him  or  be  with  him,  'cause 
it  makes  you  know  what  a  terrible  thing  it  is  that's 
come  to  you  an'  him.  But  you've  got  to,  Daniel 
Burton.  You  an'  me  is  all  he 's  got  to  stand  between 
him  an'  utter  misery.  I  can  feed  his  stomach  an' 
make  him  do  the  metaphysical  things,  but  it's  you 
that's  got  to  feed  his  soul  an'  make  him  do  the 
menial  things." 

*'0h,  Susan,  Susan!"  half  groaned  the  man. 
There  was  a  smile  on  his  lips,  but  there  were  tears 
in  his  eyes. 

"Well,  it's  so,"  argued  Susan  earnestly.  "Oh. 
I  read  to  him,  of  course.  I  read  him  everything  I 
can  get  hold  of,  especially  about  men  an'  women 
that  have  become  great  an'  famous  an'  extinguished, 
even  if  they  was  blind  or  deaf  an'  dumb,  or  lame 
—  especially  blind.  But  I  can't  learn  him  books, 
Mr.  Burton.  You've  got  to  do  that.  You've  got 
to  be  eyes  for  him,  an'  he's  got  to  go  to  schod  to 
you.  Mr.Burton,"— Susan's  voice  grew  husky  and 
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unsteady,  —  "you*ve  got  a  chance  now  to  paint 
bigger  an'  grander  pictures  than  you  ever  did  be- 
fore, only  you  won't  be  paintin'  *em  on  canvas 
backs.  You'U  be  paintin'  'em  on  that  boy's  soul, 
an'  you'll  be  usin'  words  instead  of  them  little 
brushes." 

"You've  put  that  —  very  well,  Susan."  It  was 
the  man  who  spoke  unsteadily,  huskily,  now. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I  do  know  that 
them  pictures  you're  goin'  to  paint  for  him  is  gom' 
to  be  the  makin'  of  him.  Why,  Mr.  Burton,  we  can't 
have  him  laadn'  behind,  'cause  when  he  does  get 
back  his  eyes  we  don't  want  him  to  be  too  far  be- 
hind his  class." 

"But  what  ~  if  he  does  n't  ever  get  his  eyei, 
Susan?" 

"Then  he  'U  veed  it  all  the  more.  But  he's  gpin' 
to  get  'em,  Mr.  Burton.  Don't  you  i^nember? 
The  nurse  said  if  he  got  well  an'  strong  he  could 
have  somethin'  done.  I've  got  the  doctor,  an'  all 
I  need  now  is  the  money.  An'  —  an'  that  makes  me 
think."  She  hesitated,  growing  suddenly  pink  and 
embarrassed.  Then  resolutely  she  put  her  hand  into 
the  pocket  of  her  apron  and  pulled  out  two  folded 
papers. 

"I  wa-  goin'  to  tell  you  about  these,  anyhow, 
80  I  mi^t  as  well  do  it  now,"  she  explained.  "\ou 
know,  them  —  them  other  poems  did  n't  sell  much 
—  there  was  only  one  went,  an'  the  man  would  n't 
take  that  tiU  he'd  made  me  promise  he  could  print 
my  letter,  too,  that  I'd  wrote  with  it  —  jest  as  if 
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that  was  worth  anything!  —  but  he  only  paid  a 
m^y  dollar  anyhow."  Susan's  voice  falteml 
a  little,  though  her  chin  was  at  a  brave  tilt  'An* 
I  guess  now  I  know  the  reason.  Them  kind  of  poems 
am't  stylish  no  longer.  Rhymes  has  gone  out. 
Everything's  *free  verse*  now.  I've  been  leadin* 
up  about  it.  So  I've  wrote  some  of  *em.  They're 
real  easy  to  do  —  jest  Imes  chopped  oflF  free  an* 
easy,  anywheres  that  it  happens,  only  have  some 
long,  an'  some  short,  for  notoriety,  you  know,  like 
this."  And  she  read: 


"A  great  big  cloud 
That  was  Uack 
Ciuneup 

Out  of  the  Wot.  An'Ikneir 

Then 

For  rare 

That  a  atonn  was  brewiD'. 

An'  it  brewed." 
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'Now  that  was  dead  easy  —  anybody  could  see 
that.  But  it's  kind  of  pretty,  I  think,  too,  jest  the 
same.  Them  denatured  poems  are  always  pretty, 
I  think  —  about  trees  an'  grass  an'  flowers  an'  the 
sky,  you  know.  Don't  you?" 

'^^v,  er  — y-yes,  of  course,"  murmured  the 
man  lamtly. 

"I  tried  a  love  poem  next.  I  don't  write  them 
very  often.  They're  so  conmion.  You  see  'em 
everywhere,  you  know.  But  I  thought  I  wouW 
tiy  it  —  *t  would  be  different,  anyhow,  in  this  new 
kind  of  verses.  So  I  wt)te  this; 
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CHi,  love  of  mine^ 

I  love 

Tbee. 

Tby  hair  k  yellow  like  the 

Golden  aquaah. 

Thy  neck  so  soft 

An'  slender  like  a  gooae. 

Is  encwnp— ed  in  ffltcred  lace 

So  rich  an' 

Bare. 

Thy  eyes  in  thy  pallid  Imsc  like 

Bluebemes  in  a 

Saucer  o(  milk. 

Ob,  love  ci  mine, 

Ilove 

Thee." 

"Have  you  sent  —  any  of  these  away  yet, 
Susan?**  Danid  Burton  was  on  his  feet  now,  his 
back  carefully  turned. 

"No,  not  yet;  but  I*m  goin*  to  pretty  quick,  an* 
I  guess  them  will  sell.**  Susan  nodded  happily,  and 
smiled.  But  almost  instantly  her  face  grew  gravely 
earnest  again.  "But  all  the  money  in  the  world 
ain't  goin*  to  do  no  good  Mr.  Burton,  unless  we  do 
our  part,  an*  our  part  is  to  get  him  well  an*  strong 
for  that  operator.  Now  I'm  goin*  to  send  Keith 
in  to  you.  I  ain*t  goin'  to  tell  him  he's  goin'  to 
walk  with  you,  'cause  if  I  did  he  would  n't  come. 
But  I'm  expectin'  you  to  take  him,  jest  the  same," 
she  finished  severe^,  as  she  left  the  room. 

Keith  and  his  father  went  to  walk.  It  was  the 
first  of  many  such  walks.  Almost  every  one  of 
these  crisp  November  days  found  the  two  oflF  on  a 
tramp  somewhere.  And  because  Daniel  Burton 
was  careful  always  to  accompany,  never  to  lead. 
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the  boy's  step  gained  day  by  day  in  confidence 
and  his  face  in  something  very  like  interest.  And 
always,  for  cold  and  stormy  days,  there  were  the 
books  at  home. 

Daniel  Burton  was  not  painting  pictures  —  pig- 
ment  pictures  —  these  days.  His  easel  was  empty. 
"The  Woodland  Path,"  long  since  finished,  had 
been  sent  away  "to  be  sold."  Most  of  Daniel  Bur- 
ton's paintmgs  were  "sent  away  to  be  sold,"  so  that 
was  nothing  new.  What  was  new,  however,  was 
the  fact  that  no  fresh  canvas  was  placed  on  the 
easel  to  take  the  place  of  the  picture  sent  away. 
Daniel  Burton  had  begun  no  new  picture.  The 
easel,  indeed,  was  turned  face  to  the  wall.  And  yet 
Daniel  Burton  was  painting  pictures,  wonderful 
pictures.  His  brushes  were  words,  his  colors  were 
the  blue  and  gold  and  brown  and  crimson  of  the 
wide  autumn  landscape,  his  inspiration  was  the 
hungry  light  on  a  boy's  face,  and  his  canvas  was 
the  soul  of  the  boy  behind  it.  Most  assuredly 
Daniel  Burton  was  giving  himself  now,  heart  and 
mind  and  body,  to  his  son.  Even  the  lynx-eyed, 
alert  Susan  had  no  fault  to  find.  Daniel  Burton, 
most  emphatically,  was  "domg  his  part." 


CHAPTER  XIV 
A  SmtFRISE  ALL  ABOUND 

THE  week  before  Christmas  Dorothy  Park- 
man  brought  a  tall,  dignified-looking  man  to 
the  Burtons*  shabby,  but  still  beautiful,  colonial 
doorway. 

Dorothy  had  not  seen  Keith,  except  on  the  street, 
nnce  her  visit  with  Made  in  October.  Two  or 
three  times  the  girls  had  gone  to  the  house  with 
flowers  or  fruit,  but  Keith  had  stubbornly  refused 
to  see  them,  m  spite  <rf  Susan's  urgings.  To-day 
Dorothy,  with  this  evidently  in  mind,  refused 
Susan's  somewhat  dubious  invitation  to  come  in. 

"  Oh,  no,  thank  you,  I  *11  not  come  in,"  she  smiled. 
"I  only  brought  father,  that's  aU.  And  —  oh,  I  do 
hope  he  can  do  something,"  she  faltered  unsteadily. 
And  Susan  saw  that  her  eyes  were  glistening  with 
tears  as  she  turned  away. 

In  the  hall  Susan  caught  the  doctor's  arm  ner- 
vously. 

Dr.  Parkman,  there's  somethin*  — " 
My  name  is  Stewart,"  interrupted  the  doctor. 
"What's  that?  What's  that?"  cried  Susan,  un- 
consciously tightening  her  dasp  on  his  arm.  "Ain't 
you  Dorothy  Parkman's  father?" 
^  "I'm  her  stepfather.  She  was  nine  when  I  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Parkman,  her  mother." 

Then  your  name  ain't  Parkman,  at  all!    Oh, 
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glory  be!"  ejaculated  Susan  ecstaticaUy.  "Well,  if 
that  ain't  the  luckiest  thing  ever!" 

"Lucky?  "frowned  the  doctor,  looking  thoroughly 
mystified,  and  not  altogether  pleased. 

Susan  gave  an  embarrassed  laugh. 

"There,  now,  if  that  ain't  jest  like  me,  to  fly  oflF 
on  a  tandem  like  that,  without  a  word  of  exploita- 
tion. It's  jest  that  I'm  so  glad  I  won't  have  to  ask 
you  to  come  under  a  resumed  name." 

"Under  a  what,  madam?"  The  doctor  was  look- 
ing positively  angry  now.  Moreover,  with  no  un- 
certain determination,  he  was  trying  to  draw  him- 
self away  from  Susan's  detaining  fingers. 

"Oh,  please,  doctor,  please,  don't  be  mad!" 
Susan  had  both  hands  hold  of  his  arm  now.  "'Twas 
for  Keith,  an'  I  knew  you'd  be  willin'  to  do  any- 
thing for  him,  when  you  understood,  jest  as  I  am. 
You  see,  I  did  n't  want  him  to  know  you  was  Dor- 
othy's father,"  she  plunged  on  breathlessly,  "an' 
so  I  was  goin'  to  ask  you  to  let  me  call  you  some- 
thin'  else  —  not  Parkman.  An'  then,  when  I  found 
that  you  did  n't  have  to  have  a  resumed  name,  that 
you  was  abeady  somebody  else  —  that  is,  that  you 
was  really  you,  only  Keith  would  n't  know  you  was 
you,  I  was  so  glad." 

"Oh,  I  see."  The  doctor  was  still  frowning, 
though  his  lips  were  twitching  a  Uttle.  "But  —  er 

--do  you  mind  tellmg  me  why  I  can't  be  I?  What's 
the  matter  with  Dorothy's  father?" 

"Nothin'sir.  It's  jest  a  notion.  Keith  won't  see 
Dorothy,  nor  Masie,  nor  none  of  'em.  He  thinks 
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they  oome  jest  to  spy  out  how  he  looks  an'  acts; 
an'  he  got  it  into  his  head  that  if  you  was  Dorothy's 
father,  he  would  n't  see  you.  He  hates  to  be  pitied 
an'  stared  at." 

"Oh,  I  see."  A  sympathetic  understanding  came 
into  the  doctor's  eyes.  The  anger  was  all  gone  now. 
"Very  well.  As  it  happens  I'm  really  Dr.  Stewart. 
So  you  may  call  me  that  with  all  honesty,  and 
we  *11  be  very  careful  not  to  let  the  boy  know  I  ever 
heard  of  Dorothy  Parkman.  How  about  the  boy's 
father?  Does  he  — know?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I  told  him  who  you  was,  an'  that  you 
was  comin';  an'  I  told  him  we  was  n't  goin'  to  let 
Keith  know.  An'  he  said  'twas  absurd,  an'  we 
could  n't  help  lettin'  him  know.  But  I  told  him  I 
knew  better  an'  *t  was  all  right." 

"Oh,  you  did!"  The  doctor  was  regarding  Susan 
with  a  new  interest  in  his  eyes. 

"Yes,  an'  't  is,  you  see." 

"Where  is  Mr.  Burton?" 

"In  his  studio  —  shut  up.  He'll  see  you  after- 
wards. I  told  him  he'd  got  to  do  that." 

"Eh?  What?"  The  doctor's  eyes  flew  wide 
open. 

"See  you  afterwards.  I  told  him  he'd  ought  to 
be  in  the  room  with  you,  when  you  was  examplin' 
Keith's  eyes.  But  I  knew  he  would  n't  do  that. 
He  never  will  do  such-like  things  —  makes  him  feel 
too  bad.  An'  he  wanted  me  to  find  out  what  you 
said.  But  I  told  him  A« '(2  g  ^  to  do  that.  But,  oh, 
doctor,  I  do  hope  —  oh,  please,  please  say  some- 
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thin*  good  if  you  can.    An'  now  1*11  take  you  in. 
It*s  right  this  way  through  the  sittin*-room.*' 

"By  Jove,  what  a  beauty!**  Halfway  across  the 
li'mig-room  the  doctor  had  come  to  a  pause  before 
the  mahogany  highboy. 

"Yes.*that*!"  The  whimsical  smile  in  the  doctor's 
eyes  showed  that  he  was  not  unappredative  of  the 
scorn  in  Susan's  voice.  "By  George,  it  m  a  beauty! 
I*ve  got  one  myself,  but  it  does  n*t  compare  with 
that,  for  a  minute.  H-m!  And  that's  not  the  only 
treasure  you  have  here,  I  see,*'  he  finished,  his  ad- 
miring gaze  roving  about  the  room. 

"We*ve  got  some  newer,  better  stuff  in  the  par- 
lor. These  are  awful  old  things  in  here,"  apologized 
Susan. 

"Yes,  I  see  they  are  —  old  things."  The  whim- 
sical smile  had  come  back  to  the  doctor's  eyes  as 
he  followed  Susan  through  the  doorway. 

"Keith's  upstairs  in  his  room,  an'  I'm  takin' 
you  up  the  back  way  so's  Mr.  Burton  won't  hear. 
He  asked  me  to.  He  did  n't  want  to  know  jest 
exactly  when  you  was  here." 

"Mr.  Burton  must  be  a  brave  man,**  conmiented 
the  doctor  dryly. 

"He  ain*t~not  when  it  comes  to  seein'  dis- 
agreeable thmgs,  or  folks  hurt,"  answered  the  lit- 
eral Susan  cheerfully.  "But  he'll  see  you  all  right, 
when  it's  over."  Her  lips  came  together  with  a 
sudden  grinmess. 

The  next  moment,  throwing  open  Keith's  door. 
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ov*  art  to  see  you. 
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her  ^ole  eiqiressioii  changed.  She  had  eyes  and 
though  ta  but  for  the  blind  bay  over  by  the  window. 

The  doctor,  too,  obviooal}  by  the  keen,  pro- 
fessional alertness  that  transfigured  his  face  at  that 
moment,  had  eyes  and  thoughts  but  for  that  same 
blind  boy  over  by  the  windor 

'*WeU,  Keith,  here's  Dr 
boy." 

"Dr.  — Stewart?**     Keitl 
startled,  uncertain. 

"Yes,  Dr.  Stewart:*  Susar 
with  dear  oaphasis.  "He  was 
up  to  look  at  you.  He's  a  bif ,  kin^  &  Ttor,  dear, 
an*  you  11  like  him,  I  know."  At  Ue  docM"  Susan 
tamed  to  the  doctor.  "An*  when  —  when  you're 
done,  sir,  if  you  '11  jest  come  down  them  stairs  to  the 
kitdien,  please  —  to  the  kitchen,**  she  repeated, 
hmying  out  before  Keith  could  remonstrate. 

Down  in  the  kitchoi  Susan  took  a  pan  of  pota- 
toes to  peel  —  and  when,  long  hours  later,  after 
the  doctor  had  come  downstairs,  had  talked  with 
Mr.  Burton,  and  had  gone,  Susan  went  to  get  those 
potatoes  to  boil  for  dinner,  she  found  that  all  but 
two  of  them  had  been  peeled  and  peeled  and  peeled, 
until  there  was  nothmg  left  but  —  peelings. 

Susan  was  peding  the  next  to  the  last  potato 
whoi  the  doctor  came  down  to  the  kitchen. 

"Well?"  She  was  on  her  feet  instantly. 

The  doctor's  face  was  grave,  yet  his  eyes  were 
curiously  alight.  They  seemed  to  be  looking  through 
and  be^tmd  Susan. 
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'I  don't  know.  I  think  I  kave  good  news,  but 
I'm  not  —  sure." 

"But  there's  a  chance?" 

"Yes;  but — "  There  was  a  moment's  sQenoe; 
then,  with  an  indrawing  of  his  breath,  the  doctor's 
soul  seemed  to  come  back  from  a  long  joum^.  *'I 
think  I  know  what  is  the  matter."  The  doctor  was 
looking  at  Susan,  now,  not  through  her.  "  li  it*s 
what  I  think  it  is,  it's  a  very  rare  disease,  one  we 
do  not  often  find." 

"But  could  you  —  can  you  —  is  it  possible  to  — 
to  cure  it?" 

"We  can  operate  —  yes;  but  it's  six  to  half  a 
dozen  whether  it's  successful  or  not.  They've  just 
about  broken  even  so  far  —  the  cases  I've  known 
about.  But  they've  been  interesting,  most  inte^ 
esting."  The  doctor  was  far  away  again. 

"But  there's  a  chance;  and  if  there  is  a  chance 
I'd  want  to  take  it,"  cried  Susan.  "Wouldn't 
you?" 

There  was  no  answer. 

^isan  hesitated,  threw  a  hurried  glance  into  the 
doctor's  preoccupied  face,  then  hurried  on  again 
feverishly. 

"Doctor,  there's  somethin'  I've  got  to  —  to 
speak  to  you  about  before  you  see  Mr.  Burton. 
It  —  it  —  it'll  cost  an  awful  lot,  I  s'pose." 

There  was  no  answer. 

Susan  deared  her  throat. 

"It  — It'll  cost  an  awful  lot,  won't  it,  doctor?" 
she  asked  in  a  louder  voice. 
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Eh?  What?  Cost?  (»i,  yes,  yes;  it  is  an  ezpen- 
sive  qperation."  The  doctor  spoke  unoonoemedly. 
He  merely  i^ced  at  Susan,  then  resumed  his 
fixed  gase  into  space. 

"Well,  doctor."  Susan  deared  her  throat  again. 
This  time  she  caught  hold  of  the  doctor's  sleeve 
as  if  to  pull  him  bodily  bade  to  a  realising  sense  of 
her  presence.   "About  the  mon^  —  we  have  n't 
got  it.  An'  that's  what  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you 
about.  Mr.  Burton  hain't  got  any.  He's  aheady 
q[>ent  more'n  he's  got  — part  of  next  year's  an- 
nual, I  mean.  Some  day  he  '11  have  more  —  a  whde 
lot  more  —  when  Mis'  Hdworthy,  his  third  cousin, 
dies.    'Twas  her  husband  that  gave  him  the 
annual,  you  understand,  an*  when  she  dies  it  11 
come  to  him  in  a  plump  sum.  But 't  ain't  his  now, 
an'  'course  it  won't  be  till  she  goes;  an'  'course 
't  am't  for  us  to  dodge  her  footsteps  h<^m'  she'll 
jest  naturally  stop  walldn'  some  day  —  thou^  I  'm 
free  to  confess  she  has  lost  most  all  her  facilities, 
bein'  deaf  an'  lame  an'  some  blind;  an'  I  can't 
exactly  see  the  harm  in  wishin'  she  had  got  'em  all 
back  — in  Heaven,  I  mean.   But  'course  I  don't 
say  so  to  him.  An'  as  I  said  before,  we  hain't  got 
money  now  —  not  any. 

"An'  — an'  his  last  pictures  didn't  sell  any 
better  than  the  others,"  she  went  on  a  little  breath- 
lessly. "Then  there  was  me  —  that  k,  I  was  goin' 
to  get  8<Hne  money;  but  —  but,  well  my  pictures 
did  n't  sell,  dther."  Sht  paused  to  wet  her  lips. 
"But  I've  thou^t  it  all  out,  an'  there's  a  way. 
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You  —  you  *d  have  to  have  Keith  with  you,  aome- 
wheies,  would  n*t  you?" 

•To  operate?  Oh,  yes,  yes." 

'A  long  time?" 

*Eh?  What?  Oh,  yes,  we  would  have  to  have 
hun  a  long  time,  probably.  Jn  fact,  time  is  one  of 
the  very  biggest  factors  in  such  cases— for  the 
after-treatment,  you  know.  And  we  must  have 
him  where  we  can  watch  him,  of  course." 

"Oh!  Then  that's  all  rij^t,  then.  I  can  man- 
age  it  fine,"  sighed  Susan,  showing  by  the  way 
her  whole  self  relaxed  how  great  had  been  the 
■train.  "Then  ITl  ccmie  right  away  to  work  for 
you." 

"To  what?"  The  doctor  suddenly  came  bat^  to 
earth. 

"To  work  for  you  —  in  your  kitchen,  I  mean," 
nodded  Susan.  "I»U  send  Mr.  Burton  to  his  sis- 
ter*s,  then  1*11  come  to  you,  an*  111  come  impaired 
to  sUy  till  I  *ve  paid  it  up  —  every  cent." 

"Good  Heavens,  woman!'*  ejacuUted  the  man. 

What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Oh,  please,  please  don't  say  that  I  can't,"  be- 
sought Susan,  her  fearful  eyes  on  his  perturbed 
face.  "I'll  work  real  weU  —  truly  I  wiU.  An' I'm 

a  real  good  cook,  honest  I  am,  when  I  have  a  super- 
abundance to  do  it  with  -  butter,  an*  eggs,  an' 
mce  roasts.  An*  I  won*t  bother  you  a  mite  with  my 
poetry.  I  don*t  make  it  mudi  now,  anyhow.  An* 
—  oh,  doctor,  you've  0o<  to  let  me  do  it;  it's  the 
only  way  there  is  top-pay."  Her  vok»  choked  into 
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sUenoe.  Susan  turned  her  back  abruptly.  Not  even 
for  Keith  could  Susan  let  any  one  see  her  cry. 

"Pay!  And  do  you  think  you*d  live  long—" 
Just  in  time  the  doctor  pulled  himself  up  short. 
Thrusting  his  hands  into  his  podcets  he  took  a 
nervous  turn  about  the  kitdien;  then  sharply  he 
wheeled  about.  "My  dear  woman,  let  us  talk  no 
more  about  the  money  question.  See  here,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  take  that  boy  into  my  charge  and  take 
care  of  him  for  the  sheer  love  of  it  —  indeed,  I 
shall!" 

"Do  you  mean  without  any  pay?"  Susan  had 
drawn  herself  up  hauf^tily. 

"Yes.  So  far  as  mon^  goes  —  it  is  (tf  no  conse- 
quence, anyway.  I'm  ^ad  — " 

"Thank  you,  but  we  ain't  charitable  folks,  Dr. 
Stewart,"  cut  in  Susan  cddly.  "Maybe  it  is  infin- 
itesimal to  you  whether  we  pay  or  not,  but 't  ain't 
to  us.  We  don't  want  — " 

"  But  I  tell  you  it 's  pay  enou^  just  to  do  it," 
interrupted  the  doctor  impatiently.  "It's  a  very 
rare  case,  and  I'm  glad — " 

A  door  banged  open. 

"Susan,  has  n't  that  doctor  — "  a  new  voice  cut 
in,  then  stopped  short 

The  doctor  turned  to  see  a  pallid-faced,  blond> 
bearded  man  with  rumpled  hair  standing  in  the 
doorway. 

'Mr.  Burttm?"  hazarded  the  doctc^  aissify. 
Yea.  And  you—" 
Dr.St«wart  And  I'd  like  a  Uttle  talk  with  you. 
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I^eaae  — if  you  can  talk  sense."   This  last  was 

added  under  his  bxeath;  but  Danid  Burton  was  not 
listening,  in  any  case.  He  was  leading  the  way  to 
the  studio. 

In  the  studio  the  doctor  did  not  wait  for  ques- 
tions, but  plunged  at  once  into  his  story. 

"¥Wthout  goingintotedinical  terms,  Mr.  Burton, 
I  will  say  that  your  son  has  a  veiy  rare  trouble. 
There  is  only  one  known  relief ,  and  that  is  a  certain 
veiydelicate  operation.  Even  with  that,  the  chances 
are  about  fifty-fifty  that  he  regains  his  sirfit" 
"But  there's  a  chance?" 
"Yes,  there's  a  diance.  And,  anyway,  it  won't 
do  any  harm  to  try.  It  is  the  only  thing  possible, 
and,  if  it  fails  — wefl.  he'O  only  be  blind,  as  he  is 
now.  It  must  be  done  right  away,  however.  Even 
now  it  may  be  too  late.  And  I  may  as  well  tell  you, 
if  it  doe*  n't  fail  —  there  is  a  strong  probability  ol 
another  long  period  of  treatment  and  a  second  oper- 
ation, before  them's  a  diance  of  ultimate  success!" 
"CouW  —  could  that  time  be  spent  here? "  Dan- 
id  Burton's  lips  had  grown  a  little  white. 

"No.  I  should  want  the  boy  where  I  could  see 
him  frequently  — with  me.  in  fact.  And  that 
bnngs  me  to  what  I  was  going  to  propow.  With 
your  permission  I  wiU  take  the  boy  back  with  me 
next  week  to  Chicago,  and  operate  at  onoe.  And 
let  me  say  that  from  sheer  interest  in  the  case  I 
«haU  be  ^ad  to  do  this  entirely  without  cost  to 
you." 

"Tliank  you;  but  d  course  you  must  understand 
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that  I  oould  not  allow  that  for  a  moment"  A  pain- 
ful ccdor  had  flamed  into  Daniel  Burton's  face. 

"Nonsense!  Dcm't  be  fodish,  man.  I  tell  you 
I'm  i^ad  to  do  it.  Itll  be  worth  it  to  me  —  the 
rarity  of  the  case  — " 

"How  mudi  —  would  it  cost?"  interposed  Daniel 
Burtim  peremptorily^  with  an  iinHt^^iiiess  of  voice 
that  the  doctor  did  not  fail  to  read  aright. 

"Why,  man,  alive,  it  would  cost—"  With  his 
eyes  <m  Danid  Burton's  sternly  controlled  face, 
the  doctor  came  to  an  abrupt  pause.  Then,  turn- 
ing, he  began  to  tramp  up  and  down  the  room 
angrily.  "(Mi,  hang  it  all,  man,  why  can't  you  be 
sensible?  I  tell  you  I  don't  want  any—"  Once 
again  his  tongue  stopped.  His  feet,  also,  had  come 
to  an  abrupt  pause.  He  was  standmg  before  an  old 
cdonial  nurror.  Then  suddenly  he  wheeled  about. 
"By  Jove,  there  i»  something  I  want.  If  you  11  sdl 
me  two  or  three  of  these  treasures  of  yours  here, 
you  will  be  more  than  cancelling  your  debt,  and  —  " 

"Thank  you,"  interrupted  the  other  coldly,  but 
with  a  still  deeper  red  staining  his  face.  "As  I 
happen  to  know  of  the  unsalability  of  these  pictures, 
however,  I  cannot  accept  your  generosity  there, 
either." 

"Pictures!"  The  doctor,  turning  pusded  eyes 
back  to  the  mirror,  saw  now  that  a  large  oil  paint- 
ing hung  beside  it  on  the  wall.  "I  was  n't  talking 
about  your  pictures,  man,"  he  scoffed  then.  "I  was 
looking  at  that  mirror  there,  and  I'd  like  the  hi^- 
boy  downstairs,  if  I  oould  persuade  you  to  part 
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with  them,  and  —  Would  you  be  willing  to  part 
with  them?" 

"What  do  you  think!"  (So  marvelous  was  the 
change,  and  so  great  was  the  shining  glory  in 
Daniel  Burton's  face,  that  the  doctor  caught  hun- 
selfactuaUy  blinking.)  "Do  you  think  there's  any- 
thing, anything  that  I  wouldn't  part  with,  if  I 
thought  I  could  give  that  boy  a  chance?  Make 
your  own  selection,  doctor.  I  ordy  hope  you'll 
want  —  really  toani  —  enough  of  them  to  amount 
to  something." 

The  doctor  threw  a  keen  glance  into  his  face. 

"Amount  to  something!  Don't  you  know  the 
value  of  these  things  here?" 

Daniel  Burton  laughed  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  they  are  —  valuable.  But  I  shall 
have  to  confess  I  don*t  know  very  much  about  it. 
They're  very  old,  I  can  vouch  for  that." 

"Old!  Humph!"  The  doctor  was  dose  to  the 
mirror  now,  examining  it  with  the  appreciative 
eyes  of  the  real  lover  of  the  antique.  "I  should  say 
they  were.  Jove,  that's  a  beauty!  And  I've  got 
just  the  place  that's  hungering  for  it." 

"Good!  Suppose  we  look  about  the  house,  then, 
a  little,"  suggested  Daniel  Burton.  "Perhaps  we 'U 
find  some  more  things  —  er  —  good  for  a  hungiy 
stomach,  eh?"  And  with  a  light  on  his  face  sucj 
as  had  not  been  there  for  long  months  past,  Daniel 
Burton  led  the  way  from  the  studio. 


CHAPTER  XV 
AGAIN  SUSAN  TAKES  A  HAND 

THAT  evening  Daniel  Burton  told  Susan. 
"Keith  is  to  go  home  with  Dr.  Stewart 
next  week.  The  doctor  will  operate  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Keith  will  live  at  the  sanatorium  connected 
with  the  doctor's  home  and  be  under  his  constant 
supervision." 

Susan  tried  to  speak,  but  instead  of  speaking 
die  burst  into  tears. 

'Why,  Susan!"  exclaimed  the  man. 
'I  know,  I  know,"  she  dioked,  angrily  dashing 
the  drops  from  her  ^es.  **An*  me  ciyin'  Uke  this 
wh«i  I'm  gettin'  jest  what  I  want,  too!" 

"But  there's  no  certainty,  Susan,  that  it'll  be 
successful;  remember  that,"  warned  the  man,  his 
face  clouding  a  little.  "We  can  only  ■—  hope." 

"An'  there's  the  —  the  pay."  Susan  looked  up, 
her  voice  vibrating  with  fearful  doubts. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right."  The  man  lifted  his  head 
with  the  air  of  one  who  at  last  has  reached  firm 
ground  after  a  dangerous  crossing  on  thin  ice.  "The 
doctor's  going  to  buy  the  highboy  and  that  mirror 
m  the  studio,  and  —  oh,  several  other  things." 

"You  mean  that  old  chest  of  drawers  in  the 
settin'-room?"  scorned  Susan  openly. 

"Ye^"  Daniel  Burton's  Ups  twitched  a  litUe. 

'But  will  he  pay  anything  for  'em?  Mr.  Burton, 
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you  can't  get  notlim'»  hardly,  for  seoond-hand  fur- 
niture. My  mother  had  a  stove  an' a  real  nice  bed- 
stead, an*  a  red-plush  parlor  set,  an*  she  sold  'em. 
But  she  did  n't  get  anything  —  not  haidly  any 
thing,  for  'em;  an'  they  was  'most  new,  some  of  'em. 
too." 

"That's  the  trouble,  Susan  — they  were  too 
new,  probably,"  laughed  the  man.  "It's  because 
these  are  old,  veiy  old,  that  he  wants  them,  I  sus- 
pect." 

"An'  he'll  really  pay  money  for  *em?"  Plainly 
Susan  still  had  her  doubts. 

"He  certainly  will.  I'd  be  almost  ashamed  to 
tell  you  how  much  he'll  pay,  Susan,"  smiled  the 
man.  "It  seemed  to  me  sheer  robbeiy  on  my  part 
But  he  assures  me  they  are  very  valuable,  and  that 
he's  more  than  delighted  to  have  them  even  at  that 
price." 

"Lan'  sakes!  An'  when  I'd  been  wonyin'  an* 
woriyin'  so  about  the  money,"  sighed  Susan;  "an* 
now  to  have  it  fall  plump  into  your  lap  like  that. 
It  jest  shows  you  not  to  hunt  for  bridges  till  you 
get  your  feet  wet,  don't  it?  An*  he's  goin'  jest  next 
week?" 

"Yes.  The  doctor  and  his  daughter  start  Tues- 
day." 

"You  don't  mean  that  girl  Dorothy's  goin'  too?" 
Susan  had  almost  bounced  out  of  her  chair. 

"Why,  yes.  Dr.  Stewart  said  she  was.  What's 
the  matter?" 

"Matter?  Matter  enough!  Why.  if  she  goes  — 
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Say,  why  ia  she  taggm'  along,  anyhow?  **  demanded 
Susan  wrathfuUy. 

"  WeU,  I  should  n't  exactly  call  it  *  taggin*  along' 
to  go  home  with  her  father  for  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion," shrugged  the  man.  "As  I  understand  it, 
Dorothy's  mother  died  several  years  ago.  That's 
why  the  girl  is  here  in  the  East  so  much  with  her 
relatives,  going  to  school.  The  doctor's  home  has 
become  practically  a  sanatorium  —  not  the  most 
desirable  place  in  the  world  to  bring  up  a  young 
daughter  in,  I  should  say.  Let's  see,  how  old  is 
Miss  Dorothy?" 

"Sixteen,  Keith  says.  I  asked  him  one  day. 
She's  about  his  age." 

"Hm-m;  well,  however  that  may  be,  Susan,  I 
don't  see  how  we  can  help  ourselves  very  well. 
I  fancy  Mm  Dorothy '11  still  — tag  along,"  he 
finished  whimsically. 

"Maybe,  an'  then  maybe  not,"  mumbled  Susan 
darkly,  as  she  turned  away. 

For  two  days  after  this  Susan's  kitchen,  and  even 
Keith  himself,  showed  almost  neglect;  persistently 
and  systematically  Susan  was  running  "down 
street"  every  hour  or  two  --  ostensibly  on  errands, 
yet  she  bought  little.  She  spent  most  of  her  time 
tramping  through  the  streets  and  stores,  scrutiniz- 
ing especially  the  face  of  every  young  girl  she 
met. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  she  met 
Dorothy  Parkman  coming  out  of  the  post-office. 
"Well,I've  got  you  at  hist,"  she  sighed,  "though 
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I'm  free  to  confess  I  was  begimun'  to  think  I  never 
would  see  you.** 

"Oh,  yes,  about  Keith,**  cried  the  giri  joyously. 
"Isn't  it  splendid!  I*m  so  glad!  And  he*s  going 
home  with  us  rig^t  away,  you  know.** 

"Yes,  I  know.  An*  that*s  what  — that  is,  I 
wanted  — **  stanmiered  Susan,  growing  red  in  her 
misery.  "Oh,  Miss  Dorothy,  you  toould  do  any- 
thing for  that  poor  blind  boy,  would  n*t  you?** 

"Why,  y-yes,  of  course,**  faltered  Dorothy, 
stammering  in  her  turn. 

"I  knew  you  would.  Then  please  don*t  go  home 
with  your  father  this  time.** 

"Don*t  go  home  —  with  —  my  father!**  ex- 
claimed the  girl,  in  puzzled  wonder. 

"No.  Because  if  you  do  —  That  is  —  Oh,  I 
know  it*s  awful  for  me  to  say  this,  but  I*ve  got  to 
do  it  for  Keith.  You  see,  if  you  go,  —  Keith  won*t.*' 
"If  I  go,  he  —  I  don*t  think  — I  quite  under- 
stand.** The  girl  drew  back  a  little  haughtily.  Her 
face  showed  a  painful  flush. 

"No,  no,  of  course  you  don*t!  An*  please,  please 
don*t  look  like  that,**  begged  Susan.  "It*s  jest 
this.  I  found  out.  I  wormed  it  out  of  him  the  other 
day  —  why  he  won*t  let  you  come  to  see  him.  He 
says  that  once,  long  ago,  you  said  how  you  could  n*t 
bear  to  look  at  blind  people,  an*  —  ** 

"Oh,  I  never,  never  could  have  said  such  a  cruel 
hing  to  —  to  a  blmd  boy,**  interposed  the  girl. 

"He  was  n*t  blind  then.  He  said  he  was  n*t.  But 
it  was  when  he  was  *fraid  he  was  goin*  to  be  blind; 
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an'  he  see  you  an'  Made  Sanborn  at  the  foot  d 
Hairington  Hill,  one  day.  It  was  just  after  the  old 
man  had  got  blind,  an*  Keith  had  been  up  to  see 
him.  tit  seems  that  Keith  was  wonyin*  then  for 
fear  he  was  goin*  to  be  blind." 

"Heuw^" 

"Yes  — things  blurred,  an'  all  that  Well,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  he  see  you  an*  Made,  an*  you 
shuddered  at  his  goin*  up  to  see  Mr.  Hairington, 
an*  said  how  could  he  bear  to  look  at  folks  that  was 
blind.  That  you  could  n*t.  An*  he  never  forgot  it. 
Bdn*  worried  for  fear  he  himself  was  goin*  blind, 
you  see,  he  was  especially  acceptable  to  anything 
like  that.*'  ^^^ 

**CMi,  but  I — I  —  At  home  I  always  did  hate  to 
see  all  the  poor  Mind  people  that  came  to  see 
father,**  she  stammered.  "But  it  — it  was  only 
because  I  felt  so  bad  — for  them.  And  that  *s  one 
reason  why  father  doesn*t  keep  me  at  h<nne 
any  more.  He  says—  But,  about  Keith  — I  — 
I  did  n't  mean  to  — "  Dorothy  came  to  a  helpless 
pause. 

"Yes,  I  know.  You  did  n't  mean  to  hurt  him,** 
nodded  Susan.  "But  it  did  hurt  him.  An' now  he 
always  thmks  of  it,  if  he  knows  you  *re  'round.  You 
see,  worse*n  anything  else,  he  hates  to  be  stared 
at  or  to  have  folks  think  he  *s  different.  There  ain't 

anything  I  can  ever  say  to  him  that  makes  him  half 
so  happy  as  to  act  as  if  he  wa'n't  blind." 

"Yes,  I  — see,"  breathed  Dorothy,  her  eyes 
brimming. 
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"An'  80  now  you  won't  go,  wifl  you?  Because  if 
you  go,  he  won't." 

Misy  Dorothy  frowned  in  deq>  thought  fop  a 
moment. 

u^\^  .'**''•  ^  «**»"  ^«  «»d  »t  hist,  slowly, 
father  is  just  counting  on  my  being  there  Christ, 
mas,  and  he  is  so  lonely  —  I  could  n't  disappoint 
hun.  But,  Keith  —  I  won't  have  to  see  much  of 
him,  anyway.  I'U  explain  it  to  father.  He  won't 
mmd.  He's  used  to  his  patients  taking  notions. 
It  U  be  aU  right.  Don't  wony,"  she  nodded,  her 
face  clearing. 

**But  you'U  have  to  be  with  Kcitii  —  some." 

"Oh,  yes,  a  Kttie.  But  he  won't  know  who  I  am. 
I  m  just  Dr.  Stewart's  daughter.  Don't  you  see?" 

"But  —  he'll  know  your  voice." 

"I  shan't  talk  much.  Besides,  he  never  did  hear 
me  talk  much.  It  was  always  Mazie  that  talked 
most.  And  he  has  n't  heard  me  any  for  a  year  or 
more,  except  that  littie  bit  that  day  at  the  house." 

"But  your  name,  Dorotiiy,"  still  argued  Susan 
dubiously. 

"Father  never  calls  me  that.  I'm  always  'Puss* 
to  him.  And  there  won't  be  anybody  else  with  us 
on  the  journey.  Don't  you  worry.  You  just  send 
Keitii  right  along,  and  trust  me  for  the  rest.  You  '11 
see,"  she  nodded  again  brightiy,  as  she  turned 
away. 

Susan  went  home  then  to  her  neglected  work. 
There  seemed  reaUy  nothing  else  that  she  could  do. 
But  that  she  was  far  from  following  Miss  Dorothy's 
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blithe  advice  "not  to  wony"  wu  very  evident 
from  her  frowning  brow  and  preoccupied  air  all  the 
rest  of  the  time  until  Tuesday  morning  when  Keith 
went  —  unto,  indeed,  Mr.  Burton  came  home  from 
seeing  Keith  off  on  his  joum^.  Then  her  pent-up 
perturbation  culminated  in  an  onslaught  of  precipi- 
tate questions. 

"Was  he  aU  ri^t?  Was  that  girl  there?  Did  he 
know  who  she  was?  Do  you  think  he'll  find  out?*' 

"One  at  a  time,  Susan,  one  at  a  time,*'  laughed 
the  man.  "  Yes,  he  was  all  ri^^t.  He  went  off  smil- 
ing, with  the  doctor's  arm  about  his  shoulders. 
Yes,  the  young  lady  was  there,  but  she  kept  well 
away  from  Keith,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  Friends  had 
come  evidently  to  see  her  off,  but  I  noticed  she  con- 
trived to  keep  herself  and  them  as  far  away  from 
Keith  as  possible.  Of  course,  on  the  journey  there  11 
be  just  the  three  of  them.  The  test  will  come  then. 
But  I  wouldn't  worry,  Susan.  Remember  your 
own  advice  about  those  bridges  of  yours.  He's 
started,  and  he's  with  the  doctor.  I  don't  think 
he'll  turn  back  now." 

"No,  I  s'pose  not,"  sighed  Susan.  "But  I  wish 
I  could  really  know  how  things  are!"  she  finished, 
as  she  took  up  her  work  again. 

Thirty-six  hours  later  came  the  telegram  from 
the  doctor  telling  of  their  safe  arrival,  and  a  week 
kter  came  a  letter  from  Keith  himself  to  Susan.  It 
was  writtte  in  lead-pendl  on  paper  that  had  been 
carefully  perforated  so  as  to  form  lines  not  too  near 
together. 
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At  the  top  of  the  page  in  parentheMs  weie  thew 
wordi: 

D«A«  Sotan:  If  jou  think  dad  would  like  it  you  ilkv  read 
himapwtorthewhoteofthiafctter.  I  wa«  afraid  I  wouW  n't 
wntevwyireU  and  that  he  would  n't  like  to  aee  it  Solwrite 
to  you  instead.  I  know  you  won't  mind. 

Below  came  the  letter. 

D«ABSOTAH:Howdoyouanddaddo?  I  am  weD  and  hope 
you  are  the  same.  *^ 

Thi.  ia  an  a^ully  pretty  place  with  trees  and  big  lawn. 

ajaround  It  and  wafts  and  seat,  everywhere  m  thelfmu^ 

^.mI'^  *  ^L  *^P  ""*•  '"»*  ^octot's  great.  He  spent 
hatf  hi.  tm|e  tallmg  to  me  about  the  things  we  were  sSiff 
out  the  window.  We  went  through  a  wonderful  countnr  and 
»w  lots  of  mteresting  things. 

The  doctor's  daughter  was  akmg.  too.  But  she  didn't 
have  much  to  say  on  the  trip.  I've  seen  quite  a  lot  of  her 
«noe  we  ve  been  here,  ^ougfa,  and  she's  aU  right.  At  fiirt  I 
didn't  hke  h«  veiy  well.  It  was  her  voice.  I  guess,  ftre- 
minded  r^  of  somebody  I  did  n't  like  to  be  Sded  S^ 

But  after  I  got  Lsed  to  It  I  found  she  was  reaDy  very  nice  and 
joHy.  She  knows  lots  of  gwnes,  and  we  play  together  a  lot 
now.  She  s  so  different  from  that  giri  she  sounded  like  that 
1  dont  mind  her  voice  now.  And  I  don't  think  she  minds 
(ftere  a  rather  unsuccessful  erasure  showed  that  "pUmmr 
wittime  had  been  substituted  for  "being  with  blind  fSfa") 
^  ft"^  T***""  ^^  and  told  me  the  folks  at  home 
would  like  a  letter,  she  knew.  That's  why  I'm  writing™ 
And  I  guess  that's  enough  for  this  time 
^^*°*"-  KbithBitb™ 

J^'.?ii'™  f "*  to  have  the  operation  to-moirow,  but  they 
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Susan  lead  this  letter,  then  todk  it  at  once  to 
the  studio  and  read  it  again  aloud. 

*'Now  ain't  that  great?"  she  crowed,  as  soon  as 
she  had  finished. 

"  Y-yes,  but  he  did  n't  say  much  about  himself 
or  hb  treatment,"  demurred  the  man. 

Susan  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

"Why,  yes,  he  did,  too!  Lan'  sakes,  Mr.  Burton, 
he  did  n't  talk  about  nothin'  else  but  himself  an* 
his  treatment,  all  the  way  throu|^.  Oh,  I  know  he 
did  n't  say  anything  about  his  occultist  trea'^ent, 
if  that 's  what  you  mean.  But  I  did  n't  do  no  worxy- 
in'  abou*^  that  part.  It  was  me  other  part." 

"The  otiier  part!" 

"Yes.  They're  treatin'.  him  as  if  he  wa'n't  dif- 
ferent an'  queer.  An'  did  n't  you  notice  the  way  he 
wrote?  Happy  as  a  king  tellin'  about  what  he  taw 
cm  the  way  out,  an'  the  wonderful  country  th^ 
went  throut^.  They're  all  right  —  them  two  are. 
I  shan't  do  no  more  wonyin'  about  Keith.  An'  her 
fizin'  that  paper  so  cute  for  him  to  write  on  —  I 
dedare  I'm  that  zealous  of  her  I  don't  know  what 
to  do.  Why  could  n't  /  'a*  thou|^t  of  that?"  she 
ail^ied,  as  i^e  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

Two  days  later  came  a  letter  from  the  doctor. 
The  operation  had  been  performed  and,  so  far  as 
tli«y  could  judge,  all  was  well,  thou^,  as  Keith 
had  written,  the  wbX  results  would  not  show  until 
the  bandages  were  removed  some  time  later. 

When  the  sdiools  opened  again  in  January, 
Dorothy  Parkman  came  back  to  Hinsdale.  Susan 
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^ifTL!?^!^  *^  •^  "^^  <^3Birt«M^ 

wgjaeimwr  DHoOgr  wn  emia§,  md  At  cam 
temtmy  wiit  to  see  her.  Hut  tiae^  hawevet  At 
da  not  ^Te  to  tnmp  thmic^  Oie  ftrwit'aiid 
•tofw  kKddng  fw  her,  for  IfiM  Dotothy  cune  at 
onoe  to.  the  house  and  nmg  the  beB. 
irll^  yott'd  wwit  to  he«r  aU  dxmt  Mr. 
j^rth.  ihe  ■Billed  brightly  into  Suna'f  era. 
And  Im  ^ad  to  ze|M»rt,thiit  he's  doinf  «& 

"Be  them  bandages  of  yet?  Do  yon  mean  — 
he  can  see?"  donanded  Susan  enitad|y,  leadmg 
the  way  to  the  sttting-room.  " 

'^  »«>-no-not  thatr  cried  the  giri 
qmdOy.  "I  mean-he's  doiug  afl  ri^t  so  ST 
It  s  a  mtk  yet  bclore  the  bandages  can  be  ra- 
mo^  Md  even  then,  he  probacy  won't  see 
Bwdi  — rfataH  HierBTl  have  to  be  another  «» 

"OhI"  Susan  fefl  back,  plainly  disappdnt^L 
Then,  suddenly,  a  new  intenat  iaasd  irto  hsr 


^Kssl^TOthy  bhidied,  and  Susan  a^ 
«^  h»JJ«y  pwtty  she  was. 

^<\™wghImustconiBS8thalatfcil,wl«i 
he  heard  ogr  voiee,  he  loolBed  iq>  murh  atarHed. 
aod  mn  rose  from  his  seat  But  I  Idi  him  k^ 
anon«  thought  I  talked  like  DoJ^31^ 
•^  I  iiirt  kugfaed  and  t«iiedT^«rf^ 
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it*  And  topfvtlji'  quick  he  nadt  noth* 
ili  d  ft,  teo.  Alter  tiuit  we  got  aia«g  beeati- 

'I  dioaki  My  yon  <MI"  retorted  Smaa,  afanoft 
'An'  yott  film'  up  tluiit  paper  to  fine 
iHr  kin  t0  wifte  on! " 
IfiM  Beiotlisr  bhuhed  again —aad  agun  SiiBMi 
very  HMHrmiitg  waa  Mm  combiBatioa 
ydlofir-gold  hair. 
'  Yea,  he  dU  IflK  that  pi^er/' MBiled  the 
gi?f.  "He  never  mentioned  the  liaae,  and 
didL  mMD  I  &ai  niggeetei^e  letter  home  he 
waa  iH  !«■#  t»  lefan,  I  oeidi^ie;  h«t  I  iPoaUki't 
give  haa  ^  iiianrr>  Brfaw  hecedtt^even  i^ieak  I 

4BB't  kMW  but  Aiy  weirid  fise  a  laMr,'  wt»  jA 
he  Mid,  caaua^r.  I  hMW^en  that  I  hirt  won." 

**W^Iihouklaar9Mihad.  But  Am  did  you 
howF"  cried  SiHMk 

'(Hi,  you  told  me  fint  that  I  mwt  talk  to  hun 
aa  if  he  were  not  l^ind.  Then  father  tdd  me  ^H 
arafttyng.  HeiaidlotoolhkipatientoweMiike 
th^  So  I  ahfiQra  tried  to  do  it  that  way.  Aadit'a 
wonderful  how,  when  you  pve  it  a  little  thcnii^t, 
yea  ean  manage  to  tdl  them  so  much  that  they 
aatt  iMB  about  and  tefl  ionebocbr  eiae»  hut  m  tf 
Aqr  Midly  hid  aaan  H."  ^  ^'^'\ 
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"I  huom,  I  hBoir,''  nodded  Sqhb.     "An*-- 
MiM  DQro^''~.iMr  vdtet  gmr   ubsImmI^  — 

"he  reafly  it  goin' to  see  1^  ME*  bj,  am*!  heP* 
The  gJB^B  f see  cboded. 

"Th^  Me  n't  «t  all  mm  ol  that.** 
**But  th^  GMi't  tefl  pdf"  Sunn  hud 
little  white. 

(Hi,  no,  not  sure." 

An'  they're  goin'  to  give  him  all  the 
theieis?" 

"Certainly.  I  only  wptAe  beeause  I  dim't  „_ 
you  to  betoodisiq^tointed  if  — if  welese.    Y^ 
must  remember  that  fully  haM  ol  the  eases  d» 
kse." 

Susan  drew  a  long  sii^  Then,  detflgMnedl^  shr 
hfled  her  chin. 

"Wdl,  I  Hke  to  lynkwe  ain't  goin' to  beloBgto 
that  half,"  die  said.  ^^ 
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CHAFTEBXVI 
THE  WXBSX  C^  IT 

THEBE  was  a  ktter  from  the  doctor 'vrfi«n  the 
bandages  woe  lemoved.  Daniel  Burton  be- 
fsn  to  lead  the  letter,  but  his  egres  Uuried  and  his 
hand  shook,  so  that  Susan  had  totake  it  up  where 
he  had  dropped  it. 

Yet  the  letter  was  vtaey  short 

The  operation  had  been  as  suooessful,  perh^Mi,  as 
tiHgr  could  eq>ect,  under  the  circunuftanoes.  Keith 
eaidi  diseam  h^t  now  —  faintly,  to  be  sure,  but 
unmistakably.  He  was  well  and  happy.  Meanidiile 
he  was  under  treatment  for  the  second  operaticm 
to  ooose  later.  But  tibat  could  not  be  performed 
lor  some  time  yet,  so  they  must  not  lose  their  pa- 
Thatwasall. 

'Wei,  I  s'pose  we  ou^^t  to  be  |^  he  can  see 
Mfht  even  a  little,"  si|^  Susan;  ''but  I'm  free 
to  confeM  I  was  hopin'  he  ccNild  do  a  little  more 
than  that." 

"Yes,  so  was  I,"  said  Danid  Burton.  And  Su- 
san, loddng  at  hh  face,  turned  away  without 
another  wotd.  There  were  times  when  Susan 
knew  mou^  not  to  talk. 

Th«a  came  the  days  whm  there  were  only 
Keith's  letters  and  an  occasional  short  note  from 
the  doctor  to  l»eak  the  long  months  of  waiting. 
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In  tbe  Biirtim  hnmet^ead  at  Hinidale,  Hving  was 
ndaoed  to  the  ib^dest  f otmiik  poiohte.  On  the 
who!^  there  was  periuqpe  a  little  matt  money. 
Dunning  tradcwnen  were  not  ao  numeioui.  But 
all  luxuries,  and  some  things  that  were  afanost  ne> 
cesaties,  were  rigorously  kft  out  And  the  money 
was  saved  alwi^  — for  Keith.  A  lodger,  a  young 
law  student,  in  Keith's  dd  room  he^  towaid 
defraying  the  family  eacpcnses. 

Susan  had  given  vsp  trying  to  seH  her  ''poems." 
She  had  become  convinced  at  last  that  a  cruel  and 
unappredative  editorial  wall  was  forever  to  bar  her 
from  >.  „at  she  still  believed  was  an  eagerly  await- 
ingpublic.  She  still  occasionally  wrote  jingles  and 
talked  in  rhyme;  but  undeniably  she  had  lost  her 
courage  and  her  enthusiasm.  As  she  i  ipitisstJ  it 
to  Mrs.  McGuire,  she  did  not  fed  "a  mite  like  a 
gushing  siphon  innde  her  now." 

As  the  summer  came  and  pnwrd,  Susan  and 
Mrs.  McGuire  talked  over  the  ba<^-yaid  haod 
even  more  frequently.  Perhaps  because  Susan  was 
lonely  withoiEt  Kdth.  Perhsps  because  them  was 
so  mudi  to  talk  about. 

First  there  was  Keith. 

Keith  was  stiU  under  treatment  prepai^oiy  to 
the  second  operation.  He  had  not  responded  qu^ 
as  thty  had  hoped,  the  doctor  said,  whidi  meant 
that  the  (iteration  must  be  postponed  for  perliiys 
several  months  longer. 

All  this  Susan  talked  over  with  Mn.  McGuire; 
and  th«»  was  always,  too,  the  hwhed  diseuanon 
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m  to  w^t  wopJd  biq^iai  if,  alter  aU,  it  failed,  and 
Keith  came  home  lu^Mkidgr  Uind. 

"But  even  tiiat  ain't  the  worst  thing  that  could 
hiq^Mn,"  maintained  Soaan  stoutly.  "I  can  tdl 
you  Keith  Birton  ain't  goin'  to  let  a  little  thing 
like  th«t  flow  him!" 

Ifrs.  BfcGuire,  however,  did  not  edio  Susan's 
optfanistic  pn^khecies.  But  Mtn,  McGuiie's  own 
sicy  just  now  was  overcast,  ^vdiich  peihi^  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  Mrs.  McGuire  had  trou- 
Ues  of  her  own. 

It  was  the  sunmier  of  1014,  and  the  never-to-be- 
f<»gotten  August  had  oome  and  passed,  firing  the 
matdi  that  was  destined  to  set  the  whole  w<»]d 
aUaae.  Blrs.  McGtiire's  eldest  son  John — of  whom 
dlie  boasted  in  season  and  out  and  whom  she  loved 
with  an  all-absorbing  pasncm  —  had  cauf^t  the 
wai^fever,  gone  to  Canada,  and  enlisted.  Mrs. 
McGuire  hasdf  was  a  Canadian  by  birth,  and 
all  bw  family  still  lived  ihere.  She  was  boasting 
now  more  than  ever  about  J<An;  but,  proud  as  dbe 
was  of  her  soldier  boy,  his  goii^  had  lounged  her 
into  an  abyss  of  doubt  and  i^ocnn. 

"Hell  never  come  back,  hell  never  come  bade," 
die  moaned  to  Susan,  "i  can  just  fed  it  in  my 
bones  that  he  won't/' 

"Shudcs,  a  great,  strong,  healthy  boy  like  John 
McGuire!  Of  course,  he'll  come  back,"  retorted 
Susan.  "Besides,  likdy  the  war  11  b^  all  over  with 
'fcne  he  gets  there,  anyhow.  An'  as  for  fedin'  it  in 
your  Ixmes,  Mis'  McGruire,  that's  a  very  facetious 
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doctnne,  an*  ain't  no  move  to  be  dq^encied  iqMB 
than  my  flour  aieve  for  an  urabrdla.  They'te  g^ 
recavenevety  time  — bones  are.  Wby,  Ian' Mfcea, 
ifis'  McGuire,  if  aU  tliingi  hi^ipened  that  mj 
booea  told  me  waa  goin'  to  hiq[»pen,  thoe  woold 
n't  none  of  us  be  livin'  by  now,  nor  the  tun  ihkim', 
nor  tiie  moon  moonin'.  I  found  out,  after  aiH^e* 

how  they  did  n'/ happen  half  the  time,  an' I  wrote 
a  poem  on  it,  like  this: 

IVurt 'em  not.  than  fleUe  boBM, 
Alwagfi  talkh*  miMag  an'  groaiM. 
JertMif  inadeof  jmo. 
lived  •  thing  ooald  teO  yon  true. 
Whether  It  wM  gob' to  rain. 
Whether  joa  woold  have  m  pain. 
Whether  him  or  jou  would  beat. 
Whether  yoa'd  btm  *md  to  eat! 
Booee  wae  give  to  hold  oe  irtraiiiit. 
Not  to  tdl  OS 'bout  our  Fete." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  s'poae  so,"  sighed  Mrs.  MeGniie. 
"But  when  I  think  ol  John,  my  John,  ^' these 
so  cold  an' still—" 

"WeU,  he  ain't  ]yin'  tiiere  yet,"  cut  in  Susan 
impatiently,  "l^me  enou^  to  hunt  bears  when 
you  see  their  tracks.  Mis' licGmre,  can'<  you  see 
that  wonyin'  don't  do  no  good?  You  11  have  it  oB 
for  nothin',  if  he  don't  get  hurt;  an'  if  he  does» 
you'U  have  all  this  extra  for  nothin',  anywi^,  — 

that  you  did  n't  need  till  the  time  came.  Ever  hear 
my  poem  on  wonyb*?" 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply —  Susan  never 
asked  audi  questions  with  a  view  to'hnving  them 
answered  —  she  chanted  this: 
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''¥«ii,  yet,  I  know,  I  know,"  nghed  Mn.  Mc- 
Gnire  agun.  "But  Joim  is  wo  — mSk,  you  don't 
knoir  my  Jolin.  Nobody  knowi  Joliii  as  /  do. 
He'd  have  made  a  big  man  if  he'd  lived  ^  John, 
wonkL" 

***If  he'd  Hved'!"  i^>eated  Sutan  severely. 
"Wdl,  I  never.  Mis'  McGuire,  if  you  ain't  talkin' 
ahc«dy  as  if  he  was  dead!  You  don't  have  to 
begin  to  write  his  obliquity  notice  yet,  do  you?" 

**But  he  is  dead,"  moaned  Mn.  McGuize, 
catdiing  at  llie  one  wovd  in  &isan's  remaik  and 
paying  no  attention  to  the  rest  "He's  dead  to 
evoylhing  he  was  goin*  to  do.  He  was  ambi- 
tious,—my  John  was.  He  was  always  studyin*^ 
and  readin'  books  ni|^ts  an'  Sundays  an'  holi- 
days, when  he  did  n't  have  to  be  in  the  stoie. 
He  was  tddn'  a  course,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know  — •  onecl  than  req»ondin'  sdiools," 
nodded  Susan.  "John's  a  clever  lad,  he  is,  I'm  &ee 
to  confess." 

Under  the  sunshine  of  Susan's  appreciation  Mn, 
McGuife  drew  a  step  nearer. 

"He  was  studj^'  so  he  could  'mount  to  scmie- 
thin'  — John  was,"  declared  Mrs.  McGuiic.  "He 
was  goin'  to  be"  ~  she  paused  and  threw  a  hur- 
ried kwk  over  her  shouklor  —  "he  was  keepin'  it 
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MCtctt  but  be  won't  mrad  my  teUm'  mm.  He 
goii' to  be  •  —  writenome  digr,  lie  hflfied.'* 

Suaui*!  imUuitly  akrt  atteatioii  was  most  fla^ 
ttfjng. 

'*Sho!  Tou  don't  say!  Poems?" 

"I  don't  know."  Mis.  McGuiie  drew  bade  and 
spoke  a  little  coldly.  Now  that  the  secret  was  out, 
Mrs.  McGuire  was  troubled  evidently  with  qtiafans 
el  conscience.  "He  never  said  mudi.  He  did  n't 
want  it  talked  about." 

Susan  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Yes,  I  know.  T  ain't  so  pleasant  if  folks 
know  — when  you  can't  sell  'cm.    Now  in  my 
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But  Mrs.  McGuire,  with  a  huiried  word  about 
the  beans  in  her  oven,  had  hastened  into  the  house. 

Mrs.  BicGuue  was  not  the  only  one  with  whom 
Susan  was  having  kng  talks.  SqMember  had  come 
bringing  agam  the  qiening  of  the  schods,  width 
in  turn  had  brou|^t  Miss  Dc»othy  Paikman  back 
to  Hinsdale. 

Miss  Dorothy  was  seventeen  now,  and  inettier 
than  ever  — m  Susan's  opinion.  Stie  had  been 
again  to  her  father's  home;  and  Susan  never  could 
hear  enoughs  her  visit  OT  of  Keith.  NorwasMiss 
I>orothy  evidently  in  the  least  loath  to  talk  of  her 
visit —  or  of  Keith.  Patiwitly.  even  interested^, 
eadi  time  she  saw  Susan,  she  wouW  i^)eat  for  her 
the  details  of  Keith's  daily  life,  telling  everythmg 
that  she  knew  about  him. 

"But  I've  told  you  aU  there  is,  before,"  she  said 
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**¥€!,  I  know  you  liave,"  nodded  Somii,  d.«w- 
%  *  long  braith; ''bat  I  ahvmys  get  Mnethm' new 
IB  it,  jmt  M  I  do  in  the  Bible,  you  know.  Yoa 
•iwayi  tell  me  Mmetlun*  you  had  n't  mentkned 
befoie.  Noir,  to-day  —  you  never  told  me  bo- 
fore  about  them  dosiinoes  you  an'  him  played  to- 
gether." 

"Did  n't  I?"  An  added  color  came  into  Bfiss 
Dorothy's  dieeks.  "Wdl,  we  played  them  quite 
a  bt.  Foot  fdlowl  Time  hung  pretty  heavily  on 
his  hands,  and  we  had  to  do  something  for  fc™ 
There  were  other  games,  too,  that  we  played 
together." 

"But  how  can  he  play  donunoes,  an'  those 
others,  when  —  when  he  can't  see?" 

"Oh,  the  points  ci  the  dominoes  are  raised,  of 
course,  and  the  board  has  little  round  places  sur- 
rounded by  raised  borders  for  him  to  ke^  his 
dominoes  in.  The  cards  are  marked  with  little 
raised  signs  in  the  comers,  and  there  are  dice 
studded  with  tiny  nailheads.  The  diecker-board 
has  little  grooves  to  keep  the  men  from  sliding.  Of 
course,  we  akeady  had  all  these  games,  you  know. 
They  use  them  for  all  father's  patients.  But,  of 
course,  Keith  had  to  be  taught  first." 

**And  you  Uu|^t  him?" 

"Well,  I  taught  him  some  of  them."  The  added 
color  was  still  in  Miss  Dorothy's  cheeks. 
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'Aa' yoa  told  me  last  wedc  you  read  to  him." 
**¥«■»  oh,  yei.  I  read  to  him  qoHe  a  lot*' 
The  amdoiu43r  pudEemi  frowa  on  Suaan't  fine 

aoddealy  dlsiolved  into  a  broad  imile. 
"Laa*  aakai,  if  that  ain't  ths  fimitt"  die 

diiickled. 
**  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  "  bridled  Miss 

Dorothy,  loddng  not  exactly  pleased. 

"Nothin'.  It's  only  that  I  was  jest  a^hmkin' 
how  you  was  foolin'  him." 

"Fooling  him?"  Sfiss  Dorothy  was  looking  de- 
cidedly not  pleased  now. 

"Yes,  an'  you  all  the  time  Dorothy  Ptokman, 
an'  he  not  knowin'  it." 

"Oh!"  The  color  on  Miss  Dorothy's  face  was 
one  pink  bludi  now.  Th^  she  laughed  li^tly. 
"After  an,  do  you  Imow?  ~  I  hanfiy  ever  thou^t 
of  that,  after  the  veiy  first  He  called  me  Miss 
Stewart  ol  course  —  but  lots  of  folks  out  there  cb 
that  They  don't  think,  or  don't  know,  about  my 
name  being  different  you  see.  The  patients,  coming 
and  going  aU  the  time,  know  me  as  the  doctor's 
daughter,  and  naturally  call  me  *Miss  Stewart' 
So  it  does  n't  seem  so  queer  when  Mr.  Keith  does 
it" 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Susan  with  glowing  satisfac- 
tion. "*An'  now  here's  to  hopin'  he  won't  never 
find  out  who  you  really  be!" 

"Is  he  so  veiy  bitter,  then,  against  —  Dorothy 

Parkman?"    The  giri  asked  the  question  a  little 
WLitfully. 
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He  jert  is,"  nodded  Sbhii  witb  imiatteniig 
tmpbam,  "S  you'd  heud  liira  wlieii  he  jeit  peiw 
Mfed  thst  he  wnM  n't  have  anybody  that  was 
Doro^  Fuhman's  father  eren  look  at  his  eyes, 
you'd  hi^  thoui^t  so,  I  guess.  An'  —why,  he 
even  wiote  about  it  'way  bade  last  Christmas  —  I 
Beaa»^lMii  he  fiist  told  us  about  you.  Hessidthe 
doctor  had  a  daui^ter,  an' she  was  an  ri^t;  birt  he 
did  n't  Eke  her  at  an  at  first,  'cause  her  voice  kqit 
reminffin'  Imn  of  somebody  he  <iBd  n't  want  to  b^ 
leniDded  of." 

"Did  he  really  write  —  tloef 

"Ham's  the  kient^jrm'  woMb,"  avowed  Susan. 

"So  you'U  jest  have  to  keqp  it  seont  who  you  be» 
you  see,"  she  warned  hat, 

"Yesi  I  — see,"  mummred  the  giri.  AS  the 
preHy  cdor  had  quite  gone  from  her  lace  BOW,  leav- 
ing It  a  little  white  and  strainedJooknig.  "Ill 
tiy  —  lo." 

"Of  oouiae,  when  he  gets  b«&  his  sii^t  heU  find 
out  —  that  is.  Bliss  Dorothy,  he  it  going  to  get  it 
back,  ain't  he?"  Susan's  own  lace  now  had  beoome 
a  little  white  and  stramed-kKiking. 

Miss  Dorothy  shook  hor  head. 

"I  don't  know,  Susan;  but  I'm  —  afraki." 

"AfhudI  You  don't  mean  he  am't  gmn'  to?" 
Susan  caught  Bfiss  Dorothy's  arm  in  a  vise-like 
grq>. 

"No,  no,  not  that;  but  w«  »*t— sun.  And 
—  mid  the  i^m|iUiBs  Me  nt  q  ^  so  good  m  thigr 
were."  huified  OB  the  1^  a  bit  fevwiiuiy. 
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"But  I  tiKMi^t  he  ooidd  iee--]igbV  Stored 

SUMD. 

"He  oouU,  ftt  fint,  but  it's  been  getting  diraiBtt 
and  dimmer,  and  now"  —  tbe  gill  stopped  and  wet 
her  lips  —  "there's  to  be  a  seomd  operatioD,  you 
know.  Father  hopes  to  have  it  by  Christisias,  or 
befofe;  but  I  know  father  is  afesid  — that  is-^he 
thinks—" 

"He  don't  like  the  way  things  is  gcMn',"  cut  in 
Sunn  grimly.  "Ain't  that  about  it?" 

"I'm  afraid  H  is,"  faherad  Miss  Dorothy,  wet- 
ting  her  iqw  again.  'And  iHien  I  think  of  that 
boy—"  aie  turned  away  her  head,  leaving  her 
sentence  unfinished. 

"Wdl,  we  ain't  goln' to  think  of  H  tm  it  comes," 
dedaied  Sussn  stout^.  "An'  then  — wdl,  if  it 
does  come,  we've  all  got  to  set  toan'  hdp  him  for- 
get it  That's  efl." 

"Yes,  of  —  course,"  murmured  the  giri,  turning 
awayagahi.  And  this  tune  she  turned  quite  awigr 
and  went  on  down  the  street,  leaving  Susan  by  the 
gate  alone. 

"Nkx  girl,  an'  a  mi^ty  pretty  one,  too,"  wliis- 
pered  Susan,  h)oking  after  the  trim  little  figure  in  ito 
acariet  oqp  and  sweater.  "An'  she's  got  a  good 
kind  heart  in  her,  too,  a^carin'  like  that  about  that 
poor  boy's  bein'  — " 

Susan  stopped  short  A  new  hmk  had  dome  to  her 
face  —  a  look  of  wonder,  questkoing,  and  <kwn- 
mg  ds^^  "Lm'sakM,  why  hi^t  I  never 
thom^:  of  that  htihnf*  At  motland.  her  eyes 
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ftffl  on  tlie  rapidly  Sssppttamg  little  red  figure 
down  the  street  "(Hi,  'courBe  they're  nothin'  but 
lMl>ies  now,  but  by  an*  by— J  Still,  if  he  ever 
found  out  ab$  waa  Dorothy  Parionan,  an'  of  course 
he'd  haye  to  find  it  out  if  he  married  —  Ok»  Ian' 
aakes,  what  fools  some  fdks  be!" 

Yli^  vAddi  somewhat  cryptic  statemoit  Susan 
tamed  and  marched  irritably  into  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XVn 
DANIEL  BCBTT/N  TAOS  THE  PLUNGE 

,B.  STEWABT3  aecond  opemtkm  on  Kdth's 
es  took  place  late  in  November.  It  was 
not  a  sucoeM.  Far  from  increasing  his  vinon,  it 
lessened  it.  Only  dimly  now  could  be  disoemli^t 
AtalL 

In  a  letter  to  Danid  Burton,  Dr.  Stewart  stated 
tbe  case  fredy  and  franUy,  yet  be  dedared  tbat  be 
bad  not  given  up  bope  — yet  Hebadafdanwbicfa, 
witb  Mr.  Burton's  kind  pmnission,  be  wouki  cany 
out.  He  tboi  went  on  to  explain. 

In  Pkris  tbere  was  a  noted  specialist  in  wbom  be 
bad  great  confidence.  He  wisbed  veiy  much  tbat 
this  man  couki  see  Keith.  To  take  Keith  over  now, 
however,  as  war  otmditkms  were,  would,  of  course, 
be  difficult  and  basardous.  Besides,  as  he  biq^wDed 
to  know,  this  would  not  be  necessary,  for  tbe  great 
man  was  coming  to  this  country  some  time  in  May. 
To  bring  Keith  to  his  attentbn  then  would  be  a 
simple  matter,  and  a  diance  well  worth  waiting 
for.  Meanwhile,  tbe  bqy  was  as  co^iortable  wbae 
he  was  as  be  could  be  anywhere,  and,  nuneover, 
there  were  certain  treatments  wludi  should  stiD  be 
continued.  "V^th  Daniel  Burtim's  kind  permisnon, 
tberefoie,  the  doctor  would  keep  Kdth  where  be 
^pna  ier  te  pmoit*  ptadii^r  the  anival  «l  the  fnat 
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It  wu  a  bitter  bkm.  For  days  after  the  letter 
came,  Danid  Burton  shut  himaelf  up  in  his  studio, 
refuaing  to  see  any  one  but  Susan,  and  almost  xe- 
fuaing  to  see  her.  Susan,  indeed,  heart-broken  as 
she  was  hersdf ,  had  no  time  to  indulge  her  own 
grief,  so  hasy  was  she  trying  to  concoct  something 
that  would  tempt  her  emptoy»  to  break  a  fast  that 
was  becoming  terrifying  to  her. 

Then  came  Keith's  letter.  He  wrote  chenfully, 
hopilully.  He  toM  erf  new  games  that  he  was  play- 
ing, new  things  of  interest  that  he  was  '^seeing." 
He  said  nothmg  whatever  about  the  operation.  He 
did  say  that  th«e  was  a  big  doctor  coming  from 
Pteis,  whom  he  was  going  to  "see"  in  May,  how- 
ever. That  was  all. 

When  the  doctor's  letter  had  come,  telling  of  the 
faOure  of  the  second  operation,  Susan  had  read  it 
and  accepted  it  with  sternly  controlled  eyes  that 
did  not  shed  (me  tear.  But  when  Keith's  letter  came, 
not  even  mentioning  the  (^ration,  her  self-control 
nai^wd,  and  she  burst  openly  into  tears. 

"I  don't  care,"  she  sobbed,  m  answer  to  Danid 
Burton's  amazed  exclamation.  "When  I  think  of 
the  way  that  blessed  boy  is  holdin'  up  his  head 
an'  marchin'  strai^t  on;  an'  you  an'  me  here  — 
<^,  Ian'  sakes,  what's  the  use  <rf  trifin*  to  say  it!" 
ahe  despaired,  tinning  and  hurrying  frtmi  the  room. 
In  December  Dr.  Stewart  came  <hi  again  to  take 
his  daughter  back  for  the  hdidays.  He  called  at 
<«iee  to  see  Mr.  Burton,  and  the  two  had  a  kmg 
oonfereuoe  in  the  studk),  while  Susan  famishly 
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moved  from  room  to  room  downatain,  taking  ap 
and  aettiiig  down  one  object  after  another  in  the 
•timless  faduon  of  one  whose  fingers  aro  not  oon- 
troUed  by  the  mind. 

yfhm  the  doctor  had  gone,  Susan  did  not  wait 
for  Danid  Bmton  to  seek  her  out  She  went  at  once 
to  the  studio. 

"No,  he  had  nothing  new  to  say  about  Kdth/* 
began  tito  man,  answwing  the  agonised  questkm 
in  ha  eyes  before  her  lips  could  frame  the  wcnxls. 

"But  did  n't  he  say  natkin'?" 

"Oh,  yes,  he  said  a  great  deal  —  but  it  was  only 
a  repettti<m  of  what  he  had  said  before  in  the  letter." 
Daniel  Burton  spoke  wearily,  constrainedly.  His 
face  had  grown  a  little  white.  "The  doctor  bought 
the  big  sofa  in  the  hall  downstairs,  and  the  dn^ 
leaf  table  in  the  dining-room." 

"Humph!  But  will  he  pay  anything  for  them 
things?" 

"Yes,  he  will  pay  well  for  them.  And  —  Susan." 

"Yes,  sir."  Scnnething  in  the  man's  face  and 
voice  put  a  curious  note  of  respect  into  Susan's 
manner  as  sudden  as  it  was  unusual. 

"I've  been  intending  to  tell  you  for  some  tone. 
I  —  I  shall  want  breakfa  at  seven  o'ckKsk  to- 
UKHTow  mfMnoing.  H  —  I  am  going  to  wwk  in 
McGuire's  store." 

"You  are  goin'  to  — what?"  Susan's  face  was 
ai^bast 

"To  wo  ,  I  said,"  repeated  I^mid  Burton 
shnplf.  "4.  shall  want  breakfast  at  seven  o'ckMfc, 
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Sasui."  He  turaedswfty  plainly  aidiaitiiigtbftt  for 
him  the  mattar  was  doaed. 

But  for  Suaaa  the  matter  was  not  doaed. 

''Danid  Burtcm,  you  ain't  goin'  to  demean  your- 
adf  like  thi^r  ahe  gaqied;  — "an  artiatioal  gen- 
tleman like  you!  Why,  I'd  rather  woik  my  hands 
to  the  bones—" 

"That  will  do,  Susan.  You  may  go." 

And  Susan  went  Ihete  were  Umca  when  Susan 
did  go. 

But  not  yet  lor  Susan  was  the  matter  dosed. 
€kiy  an  hour  later  Mrs.  McGuiie  "ran  over"  with 
a  letter  from  her  John  to  read  to  Susan.  But  barely 
had  she  finidied  leadmg  the  letter  aknid,  when  the 
real  object  tif  her  visit  waa  disckised  by  the  trium- 
phant: 

*'Wdl,  Susan  Betts,  I  notice  even  an  artist  has 
to  oonte  down  to  bdn'  a  'common  storekeq)er' 
aometimes." 

Susan  drew  hersdf  up  hauf^tily. 

"Of  course*  Mis'  McGuue,  't  ain't  fo** '  kj  *o  pre* 
tense  that  I  don't  know  what  you're  *  to. 

But  jest  let  me  tell  you  this:  it  don't  »  "« dif- 
ference how  many  potatoes  an'  molasa  ,ags  an' 
kerosene  cans  Danid  Burton  hands  over  the  counter 
h«^  won't  never  be  jest  a  common  st<nekeq>er.  He  11 
be  tkinkin*  flowos  «i'  woods  an'  sunsets  jest  the 
same.  Furthermore  an'  moreover,  in  my  <^Hnion 
it's  a  very  honcNrary  an'  praiseful  thing  for  him  to 
do,  to  go  out  in  the  hedges  an*  byways  an'  earn 
maot^  fike  that,  whw,  if  ^kt  wodd  only  knaur 
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encv^  to  know  a  good  tliiiig  wiM&  they  tee  h, 
they'd  be  bcyin'  them  pictmes  ol  his,  an'  not 
sabjugate  him  to  the  mystificatum  of  eaniln'  hii 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  fordiead." 

"(%» good  gracious  me,  Sussn  Betts,  how  you  do 
run  on,  when  you  get  started!*'  i^aculated  Mn. 
McGuire  impatiently,  yet  lau|^iin{^.  "An'  I 
mif^t  have  known  what  you'd  say,  too,  if  I'd 
stopped  to  think.  Well,  I  must  be  goin',  anyhow.  I 
only  came  over  to  show  you  the  letter  from  my 
John.  I 'm  sure  I  wish 'twas  him  comin' back  to  his 
old  place  bdiind  the  counter  instead  ol  your  Danid 
Burton,"  die  si|^ied.  "I'd  buy  every  inctuie  he 
ever  painted  (if  I  had  the  mon^),  if  't  would  only 
bring  my  John  back,  away  fsom  all  those  awful 
bombs  an'  shdls  an'  shrapnel  that  he's  always 
writin'  about." 

"Them  be  nice  letters  he  writes,  I'm  free  to  com- 
fesB,"  commented  Susan  gradoudy.  "Not  that 
th^r  tdl  so  mudi  what  he's  doin',  thou^;  but  I 
s'pose  they're  censured,  anyhow  -—  all  them  letters 
be." 

Mrs.  McGuire,  her  eyes  dreamily  fixed  out  the 
window,  nodded  her  head  slowly. 

"Yes,  I  s'pose  so;  but  there's  a  lot  left  —  there's 
always  a  lot  left.  And  everything  he  writes  I  can 
just«M.  It  was  always  like  that  with  my  John.  Let 
kim  go  downtown  an'  come  bads  —  you'd  »l«mk 
he'd  been  to  the  circus,  the  wonderful  tiihigsl»'ti 
teU  me  he'd  seen  on  the  way.  An' he'd  set 'em  out 
"    'em  untfl  I  oouhl  just  see  'em  mysdf  { 
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I11a«v«rief9rt.  Om  <^  lie  went  to  «  fire.  The 
ddBahoodchoBaebaiiecl.«ii'lienwit.  Hewas 
twelve  yeus  dd.  IwMnckinbecUaii'lietold 
me  aboat  it  I  eaa  ne  him  now,  skaodin'  at  the 
loot  of  the  bed,  hii  choeks  red,  his  eyes  sparUin', 
aa'^hii  littie  haacb  flouriihin'  nght  an'  left  in  his 
cKcitement   As  he  talked,  I  oouhi  just  see  that  old 
house  bum.  I  oouM  hear  the  diouts  of  the  men, 
the  roar  an'  cracUin'  of  the  flames,  an'  see  'em 
onepkk\  creqiin',  gainin',  gamm'-- !  Oh,  it  was 
wwidefful—  an*  there  I  was  li^t  in  my  own  bed, 
aOthetime.  It  was  just  the  way  he  told  it.  That's 
why  I  know  he  oouU  have  been  a  writer.  Heoo^ 
make  othen  see —  everything.  But  now  —  that's 
afl  over  now.  He  11  never  be  —  anything.  I  can  see 
Mm.  I  can  see  all  that  horrible  battle-fieki  with 
the  reelm'  men,  the  flames,  the  smoke,  the  buntin' 
8h^s,an',oh,God  — myJohn!  Will  he  ever,  ever 
oome  bade— to  me?" 

"There,  there,  Blis' McGwire,  I  jest  wouW  n't— " 
But  Mrs.  McGuire,  with  a  shake  of  her  head,  and 

her  eyes  half  covered  witu  ler  hand,  turned  away 

and  stumbled  out  d  the  kitchen. 
Susan,  looking  after  her,  drew  a  long  si^. 

"Wonry  nevw  eUmbed  a  kai, 
WoRy: 


There's  scnne  times  when  it's  frank  impertinence 
to  tdl  folks  not  to  worry,^'  she  muttered  severely 
to  herself,  attacking  the  pikd-up  dishes  before 
her. 

Banid  Burton  went  to  w<»k  in  McGuire's  giooe^ 
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store  the  next  monmig,  aHm  a  pMtiRdailj  §ppf 

tumg  brealtfaft  lerved  to  him  by  a  akat,  red-cy«d, 
but  Yoy  attentive  Susmu 

"An*  't  was  for  all  the  worid  like  a  lamb  to  the 
dau^ter^iue,"  Susan  moaned  to  the  law-student 
lodger  when  she  met  him  on  the  stairs  at  eig^t 
o'doek  that  morning.  "An*  if  you  want  to  see  a 
real  slaughter-hoitte,  you  jest  come  in  here,"  she 
beckoned  him,  leading  the  way  to  the  studio. 

"But  — -  but —-tint  is — well — "  stamrooed  the 
young  fellow,  looking  not  a  little  startled  as  he 
followed  her,  with  half-rductant  f^et 

In  the  studio  Susan  flcrarished  accusing  anns. 

"Look  at  that,  an'  that,  an*  thatr  she  cried. 
**Wb^,  it's  like  jest  ai^  extraordinaiy  ccmmuHi' 
sense  room  now,  that  anybody  mi|^t  have,  with 
them  pictures  all  put  away,  an'  his  eaad  hid  behind 
the  door,  an'  not  a  brush  or  a  cube  of  paint  in  si^t 
—  an'  him  ddin'  out  vinegar  an'  molasses  Jown  to 
that  (M  store.  I  tdl  you  it  made  me  sick,  Mr. 
Jenkiiis,  side!" 

"Yes,  yes,  that's  so,"  murmured  Mr.  J^nksiSr 
▼agudy. 

"Wdl,  itdid.  Why,  it  worked  me  up  so  I  jest 
satrii^tdownan'madeupapoononit.  locKddn't 
hdpit  An' it  can:  9  ea^,  too — 'most  like  the  sp^m- 
taneous  combustion  kind  that  I  used  to  write, 
only  I  made  it  &ee  verae.  You  know  that's  all  the 
rage  now.  Like  tlus,"  she  fiuibed,  producing  horn 
mnewtoe  about  heat  penon  a  ha«f-diieet  of  note- 
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Waited: 

Waited  fat  th«ni«r4». 

Alwl 

TlMlfltjrfab. 

Whito«i*Mfi3rM*mMdai^. 
No  «iHl  ipnwkd  low  ktt^ 

Aa'BHlnywiiUp. 

Not  any  otkar  eolor  Iwl  fetblteMi 
TotUtdaakiratld.  ■'■ 

An|h»--th»artiitf  1WMfl«lMd' 


Aha! 

DooaHd  to  yife  Ui  fcf^kl  taloM 

la  «Mi|7  hqp  of  ItMMM 

Aa*  auiMM  brawn  aa' ilj 
AlM^thatlAoaUaeeaa' 
Kaoirtlik 

^n»«»,  now,  ain't  that  about  the  way  'tis?"  ahe 
demanded  feeling. 

**Er  — yes,ye8,iti8.  That's  so."  Mr.  Jenkms 
was  backing  out  of  the  room  and  looking  towafd 
the  stairway.  Mr.  Jenkins  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Burton  household  long  enough  to  have  learned 
to  take  Susan  at  her  own  valuation,  with  no  ques- 
turns  asked.  "  Yes,  that's  so,"  he  wfieated.  as  he 
plunged  down  the  stairs. 

To  Daniel  Burtim  hhnsdf  Susan  made  no  further 
l»otests  or  even  coomients  —  coDoept  the  silent 
conunent  of  eag»  servloe  with  som^y^i^ante  dish 
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lorevcijBMdL  At  Chriitmas  drew  near,  and  I>ui< 
iel  Burton's  lioiin  pew  knifer.  Sunn  itill  nuide 
noaud0>le  oomment;  but  die  redoobhd  her  effcirts 
to  make  him  oooiforteble  tlie  few  houTi  left  *  Lon 
at  home. 
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CHAPTER  XVm 

mmrnxwAMf 

IT  WW  jut  aft»  Christmas  that  another  k^ 
came  horn  Keith.  It  was  addreseed  as  usual 
toSnsanu  Keith  had  eqdained  m  his  second  letter 
thai  he  was  alw^rs  going  to  write  to  Susan,  so 
that  die  might  read  it  to  his  father,  thus  saving 
lum  the  disagreeaUeness  of  sering  how  aool»d 
and  uneven  scnne  of  his  lines  wa«.  Hb  father  had 
>emoiiatrated  —feebly;  but  Keith  stiU  wrote  to 
Susan. 

Keith  had  been  improving  m  his  writing  veiy 
rapidly,  however,  since  those  eariiest  letters,  and 
most  of  his  letters  now  were  modeb  of  even  lines 
and  carefully  f<»med  characters.  But  this  letter 
Susan  saw  at  once  was  very  different  Itb<»eun- 
mistakaUe  mariu  of  haste,  agitation,  and  lack  of 

care.  It  began  abnqitly,  after  the  Iniefest  of  salu- 
tations: 

WlgrdidB'tyootoOmeToakMirMiMStewartP  flhinji 

iht  kaowi  yoa  lesl  wdl  and  father,  too,  and  that  dw'i  been 

to  the  houM  lota  of  tUDM.  aod  that  ahe'i  foinf  back  to  Hiaa. 

dak  ant  tpeek.  and  that  the  ii  going  to  lehool  thm  thfa  y«ar, 
sad  win  giaduato  ia  Jnne. 

01^  ihe  did  n't  tiB  me  in  thb  at  oooe,  yw  bat  jow  wiaet 
hfe.  IhadtowomitotttorherSttiefawfittle.  Butwhatl 
want  to  Ibmw  ii,  wiiy  ymi  fa&i  did  B*t  tai  aa  aafthiag  about 
H~thal9«ikMirhar,aadanthatP  BatySWayda 
vod— Botawotd.  NwOHMaaotdBd.  lfatiha«maha 
ididnalwin.  f^imy dad asfit  — tioaad it f 
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)  an*  k  ft  pMwii  of  a  gU  dl  ri^  ami  the  bnl 
«vcr  to  AM.  SteV  alwayi  boBti^g  vp  mm  guum  forne  to 
pbj.  She'i  taught  ne  two  tfak  time,  and  ahe's  nad  tiro 
bookitome.  Thtn'a  a  neir  felhnr  hen  named  Baity,  and 
^pbjalottagether.  I  am  irell,  and  getting  aloagaDiUhL 
Gwmthrt'aanforthiatime.l4»rotoaD; 


PJ9.  Now  don't  forget  to  tei  me  whj  yon 
thing  that  joa  knew  MiM  Steivart. 
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"Well,  now  I  guess  the  kettle  if  in  the  fiie»  afl 
ril^t!"  ^jacukted  Susui,  folding  the  letter  with 
hands  that  abock  a  little. 

'What  do  yon  mean?"  asked  Daniel  Burton. 

'Why/ about  that  girl,  of  coUne.  Hell  find 
out  now  die's  Dorothy  Paiianan.  He  can't  heb 
findin'  it  out!"  ^ 

"Wen,  what  if  he  does?"  demanded  the  man.a 
bit  impatiently. 

"•What  if  he  does? '"  repeated  Susan,  with  kfty 
■com.  "Iguessyoullfindwhat'tiswhenthatb^ 
does  find  out  she's  D(»othy  Parkman,  an'  then 
won't  have  nothin'  more  to  do  with  her,  nor  her 
father,  nor  her  lather's  new  doctor,  tt<»>  anything 
that  is  heft." 

"Nonsense,  Susan,  don't  be  silly."  snanted  the 
man.  stiUmofe  irritably.  "'Nor  her  father.  n« 
her  lather's  new  doctor,  nor  anything  that  is  hers,* 
indeed!  You  sound  for  all  the  world  as  if  yon  wen 
chai^  a  eate^israt  What't  tte  matt»?  Does 
n't^the  boy  like  llisi  Dorothy?" 

"Wh9r,DattkiBartoB.yimlDiowhedoii'tI  I  told 
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ym  loBf  t4ga  all  aboot  it,  niMn  I  MafhanaA  haw 
im'it^mto  give  ^tfUflbar  »  TCnmnd  aatn^  so 
Ddtb  ihM  n't  knoir^  aa'  —" 

""l^  Hal/  Hitti  ite  and  about  not  wanting  to 

r  see  blind  peopled  Neoaense^  Soau,  that  waayvan 

ago,  wban  tbqr  were  dtadieal   Wxy,  Keith's  a 

inan,neari|y.  Yon'ie^nfetting— hell  be  eighteen 

next  Jmie,  Susan." 

'*11mI's  aO  li^t,  Mr.  Burton."  Susan's  %a 
rt^yed  tQge^MT  giimly  and  her  chin  assumed  its 
most  deiant  tSt  "I  am't  sayin'  he  ain't  But 

tiiere's  some  cases  where  sge  don't  make  «  mite  of 
^Mennce,  an'  you'D  ftid  this  is  one  ol  'em.  You 
mnk  my  words,  Daniel  Bartmi.  I  havv  seen  jest 
as  fa%  fools  at  eii^teen,  an' ei^ty,  for  that  matter, 
as  I  haine  at  eii^t.  T  ain't  a  matter  of  daoce  at 
idl.  Keith  Biffton  got  it  into  his  head  iriben  he  was 
&st  goin'  Uind  that  Dorothy  Fudmian  would  hate 
to  lodE  at  him  if  ever  he  did  get  Mind;  an' he  just 
▼owed  an'  deteim<iied  that  if  ever  he  did  get  that 
way,  die  should  n't  see  hun.  Wdl,  now  he's  blind. 
An'  if  you  think  he's  forgot  what  Dorothy  Park- 
man  saki,  you'd  oughter  been  with  me  when  ihe 
came  to  see  him  with  Mazie  Sanborn  <me  day,  or 
even  when  they  just  called  up  to  him  on  the  piasaa 
one  momin'." 

"Wen,  wdl,  very  ffltdy."  oonoe^sd  the  man 
iitttably;  "but  I  still  must  remind  you,  Susan, 
tiiatallth&iwassome:aneago.  Kdth'sgotmofo 
sense  now." 

"Maybe  — an' thou  ag^a  maybe  not.  How«v«r» 
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iwll  CM  <^  what  we  will  iM»'' eiit  nBD^ied,  M  die 
teft  the  room  with  a  Uttk  defitttt  toM  Glher  IimmL 

SuMn  did  not  answer  Keith'a  letter  at  onoe. 
Just  how  die  was  yiing  to  answer  that  pi^imiifty 
question  conoenung  their  aoquaintanoe  with  "BdBss 
Stewart"  she  did  not  know,  nor  ooold  she  get  any 
MBstance  from  Danid  Burton  on  the  subject 

"Why,  tell  him  the  truth,  of  counOi"  was  aD 
that  Daniel  Burton  wouU  answer,  with  a  dirug, 
m  reply  to  her  urgent  i^peals  for  aid  m  the  mat- 
ter. Thie.  Susan,  in  utter  hoRw,  refused  to  do. 

"But  surdy  you  don't  eiqpect  to  keep  it  secret 
forever  who  ste  is,  do  you?"  «^#>nlmly^^.^t  Danid 
Burton  scomfuQy  om  day. 

"Of  course  I  don't  But  I'm  going  to  heap  it 
jest  as  long  as  I  can."  avowed  ^usan  doggedly. 

"An*  maybe  I  can  keep  it — till  .e  gets  his  blessed 
eyes  back.  I  shan't  care  if  he  does  find  out  then." 

"I  donjt  thmk  — weTl  any  of  us  — mind  any- 
thing then,  Susan,"  said  the  man  softly,  a  little 
brdcenly.  And  Susan,  looking  into  his  face,  turned 
away  suddenly,  to  hide  her  own. 

That  evening  Susan  heard  that  Dorothy  Park- 
man  was  expected  to  arrive  in  Hinsdale  in  two  di^. 

"I'll  jest  wait,  then,  an'  intervene  the  young 
lady  my  own  self,"  she  mused,  as  she  walked  home 
ftom  the  post-<^lce.  "This  tiyin'  to  settk  Doiw 
othy  Parkaum's  affairs  without  Doiothy  Parkman 
w  Vk»  havin'  om^t  with  omelet  kft  out,**  she 

finidied.  noddmg  to  heisdf  aD  in  the  dadi,  as  she 
* '  ttt  at  tite  Bitftoo  gatewi^. 
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Doiotliy  Bulaitta  caJBM  two  di^  hlcr.  Aiwas 
OfBi^  nvw  abe  came  at  onee  to  llie  faoaae.  Soaui, 
on  tbe  w&tdi,  m«t  her  at  tlie  door,  befote  she  eould 
toiidi  the  b^ 

"Come  in,  come  in!  My,  but  I'm  ^ad  to  see 
you ! "  exdaimed  Susan  fervently,  fairly  pulling  her 
visitor  into  the  house.  "  Now  tdl  me  everything  — 
eveiy  iin^  thing." 

"Why,  there  is  n't  much  to  tdl,  Susan.  Ifr. 
Keith  is  about  the  same,  and  — " 
'  '*No,  no,  I  mean  —  about  you**  intenr^)led 
Susan,  motioning  the  girl  to  a  diair,  and  drawing 
her  own  diair  nearer.  "About  your  bein'  in  ffiaa- 
dale  an'  knowin'  us,  an'  aO  that,  an'  his  finding  it 

'*^»i,iktar  The  color  fiew  instantly  mtolliai 
Dorothy's  cheeks.    "Then  he's —  he's  written 


>» 
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'Written  us!  I  should  say  he  had!  An' he  wants 
to  know  iriiy  we  hain't  tdd  him  we  know  you. 
An',  Ian'  aakes.  Miss  Dorothy,  i^ist  can  we  tell 
him?" 

"I  —  I  don't  know,  Susan." 

"But  how'd  you  get  in  sudi  a  mess?  How'd  he 
find  out  to  begin  with?"  demanded  the  woman. 

Miss  Dorothy  drew  a  long  sigh. 

"CHi,  it  was  my  fault,  of  course.  I  —  forgot. 
Still,  it's  a  wonder  I  hadn't  forgotten  before. 
You  see,  inadvertent^,  I  happened  to  drop  a  word 
about  Mr.  Burton.  'Do  you  know  my  ilad?'  he 
bunt  out   Then  he  adnd 
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tprntiiaa.  Of  oMow^lMiwi^tawaytluitliiiiigt 
turn  it  off  as  if  I  soppoMd  he'dkaoim  H  all  tbe  liBB. 
It  would  n't  do  to  malce  a  ncKt  of  it  and  aet  em- 
bairaned  becaoae  he'd  found  it  out,  for  of  ooune 
then  he'd  nupect  something  wiong  ri^  nws/." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  s'pose  so,"  admitted  Susan  wor- 
riedly. '*But,  Ian' sakes,  look  at  us!  TVhatanwe 
gcun'  to  say?  Now  he  wants  to  know  wlgr  we 
hain't  told  him  about  knowin*  you." 

"I  don't  know,  Susan,  I  don't  know."  Thegiri 
diook  her  head  and  cauj^t  her  breath  a  bH  eoii> 
Tulsivdy.   "Of  course,  when  I  first  let  it  go  that 
I  was  'Miss  Stewart,'  I  never  lealiBed  wheie  it  was 
going  to  lead,  n<»  how  —  how  hard  it  might  be  to 
ke^  it  up.   I've  been  eipectiug  every  day^  he'd 
find  out,  from  some  cme  there.  But  he  has  n't  — 
yet  Of  course.  Aunt  Hattie,  Tdio  keqM  house  fw 
father,  is  in  the  secret,  and  she  *d  never  give  it  away. 
Most  of  the  pati^ts  don't  know  mudi  about  me, 
anyway.    You  see,  I've  never  been  tiiere  mudu 
They  just  know  vagudy  ctf  *  the  doctor's  dau^ter,' 
and  they  just  naturally  call  her  'Miss  Stewart'" 
les,  yw,  I  see,  I  see,"  nodded  Susan,  ^guin, 
still  worriedly.   "But  what  I'm  thinkin' of  is  ««, 
Miss  Dorothy.  How  are  we  goin'  to  get  'round  not 
mentionm'  you  all  this  time,  without  his  &kim' 
out  who  you  be  an'  donandin'     ^ull  tiqxMiticii  of 
the  whole  affair.  Say,  look  a-l     ;,  wouUitbe  — 
Im»  vety  bad  H  }»  did  fisd  <hH  you  was  DoK^hy 
fbriQBaB?" 

•I'malWd  — it  wouUbe^  Susan."  TIm  gal 
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qwke  Amfy,  «  bit  nmlMidily.  She  had  gone  s 
I^Ue  nilto  at  tlw  queitkm. 

'^HMbe  «a6l  anytluBg?" 

"HjDtyii^  oiljr  he—  When  we  were  talkiiig 
that  day,  toad  he  waa  flinging  <Hit  those  quettima 
ene  after  another,  about  IBmdale,  and  what  I 
knew  of  H,  he-^he  aaked  if  I  knew  DoroOij 
Paikman.'* 

"Miss  Dorothy,  he  did  n'tr 

*<Bathedid.  It  was  awful,  Susan.  Ifeitlike-- 
Eke-" 

'*Oi  ooone  you  did,"  interposed  Susan,  her  face 
US  sympathy,  *'a-sai]in'  under  false  piemisea  l&e 
that,  an'  when  yon  were  perfectly  uinocuous,  too^ 
of  any  sinfuhicss,  an'  was  jest  doing  it  for  his  best 
good  an'  peace  of  mhuL  Lan'  sakes,  what  a  pie- 
dictkmtobein!  ITHiat  dut  you  say?" 

"Why,  I  said  yes,  of  oomse,  I  had  to  say  yes. 
And  I  trkd  to  turn  it  off  right  away,  and  not  talk 
any  more  about  it.  But  that  was  easy,  uqrway, 
f(»  —  tar  "Mi.  Keith  himself  dropped  it.  But  I 
knew,  by  the  way  he  looked,  and  said  'yes,  I  know 
her,  too,'  in  that  quiet,  stem  wsy  of  his,  that  — 
that  I'd  better  not  let  him  find  out  I  was  she  — 
not  if  I  wanted  to  —  to  stey  in  the  room,"  die 
finished,  lau^ing  a  little  hysterically. 

*'Lan'  sakes,  you  don't  say!"  frowned  Susan. 

"Yes;  and  so  that's  what  makes  me  know  that 
iR^tever  you  do,  ymi  maai  n't  let  him  know  that 
I  am  Dorothy  Parkmaa,"  cried  the  girl  feveris^y; 
"not  now  —  not  until  he's  seen  the  Fteis  doctor. 


loriiiav'tTOkBoiHiigwiiatlieMdo.  He^dbeso 
•ngiy*  yott  Me.  He'd  new  foigivie  me,  for  «i  top 
of  aii  the  ntt  18  tlie  deceit  —  that  I've  been  with 
him  dl  theee  different  timee,  and  let  him  ctl  me 
•Mils  Stewart*** 

"But  how  can  we  do  that?"  demanded  Susan. 

"Why,  juft  tum  it  off  li^tly.  Say,  of  oouwe, 
you  know  me;  and  seem  suiprised  that  you  never 
happened  to  mention  it  befofe.  Tell  him,  oh,  yea, 
I  come  quite  oft«i  to  tell  you  and  Mr.  Burtcm  how 
he 's  getting  along,  and  all  tibat.  Just  make  nothing 
of  it  —  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  worth 
mentioning.  See?  Then  go  on  and  talk  about  some- 
thmgdse.  That  II  fix  it  aU  right,  I  *m  sure,  Susan." 

'^Hm-m;  maybe  so,  an'  then  again  maybe  not,"* 
observed  Susan,  with  frowning  doubt.  "As  I  waa 
tdlin'  Mr.  Burton  this  momin*  we've  got  to  be 
'qiedaQy  c««eful  about  Keith  jest  now.  It's  the 
most  hypercritical  time  there  can  be  — with  hun 
waitin'  to  see  that  i^  doctor,  an'  all  —  an'  he 
must  n't  be  upset,  no  matter  what  happens,  nor 
how  many  white  lies  we  have  to  prognosticate 
here  at  home." 

"I  guess  that's  so,  Susan."  B^s  Dorothy's 
eyes  were  twinkling  ^ow.  -'And,  by  the  way, 
where  is  BIr.  Burtcmr    I  have  n't  seen  him  yeL' 

"He  ain*t  here."  ^ 

**Y<w  don't  mean  he  has  gone  out  of  town?' 
Hie  gBl  had  looked  iq>  in  mrpriie  at  the  crap 
teNMiMs  of  Susan's  mp^. 

"(^  M^  he  '•  —  k  Bbedale.' 
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'PaiBtks  tmy  mm  pkHmm  theM  dt^"  !&■ 
Doratihgr  was  oa  lier  leel  to  fo.  She  Mleed  tlM 
tpmt^on  pbiolsr  aol  lor  iitforaiatioB,  but  to  ffl 
the  CBOMmateg  pMiw  tluit  Suaan's  ■eoand  ngfy 
had  broni^  to  the  eoiiTawtkiii. 

"No,  he  aia't,"  i^oke  iq>  Smut  mtk  a  idbe- 
mouse  aa  cBBoonoertiiig  as  it  waa  aaddn.  '*He 
ain't  paintim'  nothin',  an'  he  ain't  damm*  aethin' 
«.Ai.^  — ^^  inrlnflifni  an'  Tmrjar  nn*  kfiioacimi. 
He's  dcfkin'  down  to  MeGobe's  ginoeey  stora,  if 
y«Mi  want  to  know.  That's  where  he  is." 
"Why  — StMBu/" 

''Yes,  I  know.  Yon  don't  have  to  say  nothhi'. 
Hiss  Dorothy.  Besides,  I  would  n't  let  you  say  it 
ff  you  did.  I  wcm't  let  nobody  say  it  but  me.  But 
I  win  say  this  much.  When  folks  has  set  one  foot 
in  the  cemeteiy,  an'  a  lame  one  at  that,  an'  can't 
see  nor  hear  nor  think  straii^t,  I  don't  thmk  it's 
no  hihuious  ^ffoise  to  wish  they'd  huny  up  an* 
0et  to  where  they  could  hare  all  them  handy  f i^ 
'  dMties  back  again,  an'  leave  their  money  to  folks 
vdiat  has  got  their  fuU  complaint  ol  senses,  ready 
to  enjoy  life,  if  they  get  a  chance.  CHi,  yes,  I  know 
you  d<m't  know  what  I'm  taUdn'  about,  an'  per- 
haps it's  jest  as  w^  yon  don't.  Miss  Dcwothy.  I 
had  n't  ouster  sakl  it,  anyhow.  Well,  I  s'pose 
I've  got  to  go  write  that  letter  to  Keith  now. 
Saein'  as  how  you've  come  I  can't  put  it  off  no 
loi^^.  Goedstts  osfy  kmma,  tM^i^,  tdiat  I'm 
tm'  to  say,"  she  sighed,  as  her  inaitor  nodded 
bac^  a  wistful-eyed  good-bye. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
A  MATTEB  OF  LETTERS 

tXJSAN  nid  afterward,  in  ^waking  of  that 
apring^  that  "'t  was  nothin'  but  jest  one  seri- 
ous of  letters."  And,  indeed,  life  did  seem  to  be 
mostly  made  iq>  of  letters. 

At  the  sanatorium  Krith  was  waiting  fw  spring 
and  the  new  doctor;  and  that  the  waiting  was  inov> 
i^  to  be  a  little  nerve-raddng  was  proved  by  the 
infrequency  of  his  letters  home,  and  the  shortness 
and  uncom^unicativeness  of  sudi  as  did  oome. 

Letters  to  him  hum  Hinsdale  were  limga  and 
were  invariably  bri^^t  and  dieeiy.  Yet  they  did 
not  Teally  tell  so  mudi,  after  all.  To  be  sure,  they 
did  contain  frequmt  reference  to  "your  Miss 
Stewart,**  and  gave  carefully  casual  accounts  of 
what  she  did  and  said.  In  the  very  first  letto* 
Susan  had  hit  iqx>n  the  id«t  of  always  referring  to 
the  jroung  lady  as  "your  Miss  Stewart*' 

"Then  we  won't  be  tdlin'  no  lies,**  she  had  ex- 
plained  to  Mr.  Burton,  "*Gause  she  iff  his  'Miss 
Stewart.*  See?  She  certainly  d<m*t  bdong  to  no 
<Mie  else  under  that  name  —  that*8  smv!" 

But  bowever  communicative  as  regards  "Miss 
Stewart"  tl^  letton  were,  they  were  veiry  fai  from 
that  as  r^^oded  some  other  matters.  Fwiiidtanoe: 
neither  ki  Damd  Burton's  letters,  nor  m  Susan's, 
was  there  aogp  tthtmrn  to  the  new  deric  m 
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MeGolpi^iraoiiyflom.  So  Imt  ai  aoytliiiig  Uist 
Keilli  knew  l»  tiht  ootOnr^^  his  iither  wai  ■km 
paintiag  lanikbk  piotoici  in  the  Burton  home- 
•tMKi  itodio. 

Kit  evtm  theM  wwq  not  all  the  letten  thut 
ipvini.  Tkan  wmt  the  letten  <rf  John  McGuiie 
town  lw-«wigF  I^anoe  — ied]y  wonderful  letten 
— ktten  tibet  brought  to  the  little  New  En^and 
town  the  yaj  hieeth  of  tiie  bettl»£eld  itfdf ,  the 
■Ml  of  iti  anoke,  the  duridm  ol  its  shells.  And 
w^  Mr.  Burton,  with  Susan,  with  the  whole  nei^. 
bcnhood  indeed,  Mn.  McGuire  shaied  them.  They 
were  eten  i»mted  occasionally  in  the  town's 
wed^y  newQMqper.  And  they  were  talked  of  eveiy- 
whoe^  day  m  ttid  day  out  No  wonder,  then,  that, 
to  Susan,  the  firing  seemed  but  a  "sericus  of 
letten.*' 

It  was  in  May  that  the  great  Pafis  doctor  was 
expected;  but  late  in  April  came  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Stewart  saying  that,  owing  to  war  conditions, 
the  doctor  had  been  delayed.  He  would  not  reach 
this  country  now  until  July  —  which  meant  two 
more  months  of  weary  waiting  for  Keith  and  for 
Keith's  friends  at  home. 

It  was  just  hfite  that  Susan's  patience  8ni^q>ed. 

"When  you  geL  yoursdf  screwed  up  to  stand  jest 
so  mudi,  an'  then  thqr  come  along  with  jest  a  little 

more,  somethin"s  got  to  break,  I  tell  you.  Well. 
I've  broke." 

Whether  as  a  result  of  the  "break"  or  not,  Susan 
did  not  say,  neither  dkl  she  mention  wh^er  it  was 
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tD  mmmtthetown  grief  or  tedfeviHe  Keitk't;  but 
iHiatev«r  it  was,  Smaa  wrote  tlMMTOfMS 
tluni  to  Kefth: 

BT1HIDAT 


■rbMkiiBl^tol 

Aa' aloiv  thcM  ocMM  tlM  kark' 
Of  aaoUier  burden  OB -~ 


nnvlloa^iMti 

No  mattar  what's  to  pay. 

Hut 't  k  nt  ]^  DMendbcr, 

Aa'iro'ralivk'lqrtlMtkar. 


Ifoit  aagr  ons  < 

It'iiAfBB  w«  ti7  to  hnap  it, 
Aa'tdteitbgrtlwlotl 

Why,  any  back  would  double^ 
Aa'  v'ty  Ifipll  bold, 
U  we  i^  on  all  tlM  tiouble 
Meant  to  hat  ua  till  the  end! 


SoifwoTljeatL 

Hall  the  woe  fcom  life  well  rob 
U  well  only  take  it  "by  the  day," 
An*  not  live  a  "  by  the  job." 

**Oi  ooune  that  * 't  is  n't  yet  Deoembw'  is  poem 
license,  and  hain't  really  got  mudi  sense  to  it,'* 
wrote  Susan  in  the  lettra*  she  sent  with  the  verses. 
"I  put  it  in  mostly  to  ifayme  with  'remember.' 
(Tlwre  simfdy  was  n't  a  thhig  to  ifayme  with  that 
word !)  But,  do  you  know,  &.  ^r  I  got  it  down  I  saw 
it  really  could  mean  somethin',  after  all  —  kind  of 
diaboUcal^ike  lor  the  end  of  life,  you  know,  like 
December  is  the  end  of  the  year. 
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W*«yfciwr.  ttv  «kwiie  lata  «l  good,  OiiBi 
wkH  ai^  I  tepe  tingr  wffl  you.*' 

In  June  Dotothy  Puknyui  wm  gnduatod  from 
tbe  HoMdide  Aoadongr.  Bo^  Mr.  Burton  and 
Softn  attoidod  tlw  cniciaai,  though  not  together. 
Thai  Sunn  Mt  doim  and  wrote  a  gbwing  account 
of  the  aiur  to  Keith,  dflatimg  vptm  the  fine  fhow- 
ing  that  "your  Miai  Stewart"  made. 

"Itoin*tiaatfoiever,ofoouree — thkaubtnctut' 
MIm  Stewart's  name  lor  Dorothy  Ptekman,*'  ■he 
aaid  to  Mr.  Burton,  when  she  handed  him  the  let- 
ter to  maiL  "But  I'm  jest  bound  an'  deteimmed 
It  diaU  hist  till  that  there  Paris  doctor  gets  his 
hands  on  him.  An' she  am't  goin' back  now  to  her 
fatha's  for  quite  a  apdl  ~  Miai  Dorothy,  I  mean," 
further  eqilaiued  Silmh.  "I  gnejs  she  don't  want 
to  take  no  chances  herseL  of  his  findin'  out -^  jest 
^"  dedared  Susan,  with  a  sage  wag  of  her  head. 
"An^^iow,  she's  had  an  in^iration  to  go  see  a  giii 
down  to  the  beach,  an'  she's  goin'.  So  we'ie  safe 
f<»  a  while.  But,  ck,  if  July'd  only  huny  up  an' 
ccmie!" 

And  yrt,  wImu  July  cune  — 

They  were  so  glad,  afterward,  that  Dr.  Stewart 
wrote  tiie  letter  that  in  a  measure  i»«fMied  them 
fw  the  bad  news.  He  wrote  the  day  before  the 
operation.  He  said  that  the  great  oculist  was  im- 
mensely interested  i^  the  case  and  eager  to  see 
what  he  could  do  —  thou^  he  oouW  hold  out  no 

aort  or  promise  that  he  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
4he  desired  results.    Dr.  Stewart  waned  them. 
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not  to  ei^ect  MytMt>-^tiflii|^  of 
eoune,  they  mi^  hq^  H«rdonlii»lMdiof  tlie 
letter  oune  the  t^fignun.  The  opentioB  had  been 
perfomed-— and  h«l  failed,  they  feand.  They 
ooidd  not  teO  mmfy,  however,  aMfl  the  baadagai 
were  removed,  whidi  wouU  be  eariy  in  Auguat 
But  even  if  it  had  failed,  there  waa  yet  one  nxiie 
dhanoe,  tiie  doctor  wrote.  Bit  would  aay  nothing 
about  that,  however,  imtil  he  waa  obliged  to. 

In  Aaguat  he  wrote  about  it  He  waa  obliged  to. 
The  operation  had  been  ao  near  a  failiue  that  they 
mii^t  as  well  caD  it  that.  The  Pteia  ocoliit,  hoir- 
ever,  had  not  given  up  hope.  There  waa  juat  one 
man  in  the  woild  who  mi|^t  aooompliah  the  aeem- 
ingiy  unpoeeiUe  and  give  back  eight  to  Keith'a 
eyea  —  at  leaat  a  meaaure  of  sight,  he  aajd.  Thia 
man  lived  in  Lond<m.  He  had  been  singulariy  auo* 
tiesflful  in  several  of  the  few  nmilar  caaes  known  to 
the  prof  esiion.  Thoefcne,  with  their  kind  pomia- 
aion,  the  great  Paris  doctor  would  take  Kdth  back 
w^  him  to  his  brother  oculist  in  London.  He 
would  like  J}  take  ship  at  once,  as  soon  as  arrange* 
ments  couM  possibly  be  made.  There  would  be 
delay  enough,  anyway,  as  it  was.  So  far  as  any 
question  of  pay  was  oonoemed,  the  indebtedness 
would  be  on  their  ode  entirely  if  they  were  privi- 
leged to  perf<mn  the  operation,  for  each  new  case 
<tf  this  v«y  rare  mahMiy  added  kttowlec^  of  untoki 
value  to  the  fnofesnon,  hence  to  humanity  in  gen- 
eral He  begged,  tfaerefc»e,  a  pnmipt  word  oi  per- 
miasirai  horn  Keith's  father. 
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''Don't  yon  ghv  it,  don't  yoa  giTe  it! "  diatteted 
Sana,  willi  vldlt  lipi,  wimi  the  inopontion  wa 
BMfedeartolMr. 

"WlQr,  SoMD,  I  tboui^t  yoa'd  be  willing  to  tiy 
nagrtliing,  iwyHiiiy — for  Keith'i  sake." 

"An'  ao  I  would,  or,  anything  in  seaaon.  But 
not  Hiis.  00  you  tliink  I'd  aet  tliat  bleMed  boy 
aAwt  on  top  of  tlwm  autHnarinoa  an*  gaa-minei^ 
an'  to  go  to  London  for  them  German  Z^ierin'a 
to  rain  down  bomba  an'  ahrnrnd  on  his  head,  an' 
lie  not  bein'  able  to  see  a  thing  to  dodge  'em  when 
he  aeea  'em  oomin'?  Why,  Daniel  Burton,  I'm 
aafaamed  of  you  ~  to  think  of  it,  for  a  minute!" 

"Thoe,  there,  Suaan,  that  will  do.  You  mean 
wen,  I  know;  but  this  ir  a  matter  that  I  shall  have 
to  settle  for  myadf,  for  mysdf,"  he  muttered  with 
steni  dignity,  rising  to  his  feet.  Yet  when  he  kft 
the  room  a  moment  later,  head  and  shouUers 
bowed,  he  looked  so  old  and  worn  that  Susan,  gas- 
ing  after  him,  put  a  spasmodic  hand  to  her  throat 

"An'  I  jest  know  I  'm  gmn*  to  lose  'em  both  now," 
she  dM  kod  aa  she  turned  away. 

KeitL  went  to  London.  Then  came  more  weeks 
cf  weary,  anxious  waiting.  Letters  were  not  so 
nguhr  now,  nor  so  frequent.  Definite  news  waa 
hard  to  obtain.  Yet  in  the  end  it  r  nealltoosocm 
—  and  it  waa  piteously  definite. 

Keith  waa  coming  home.  The  gieat  London 
doctor,  too,  had —failed. 


CHAPTER  XX 
WITHCHINUP 

KETTH  csme  in  ApriL  The  day  before  he  was 
oqwcted,  Susan,  gweq>ing  off  the  aide  p(»ch» 
waa  aoooated  by  Mis.  McGuiie. 

It  was  the  first  warm  qiring-like  day,  and  Mrs. 
McGuiie,  bardieadjd  and  coatleas,  had  opened 
the  back-yard  gate  and  was  picking  her  way  across 
the  spongy  turf. 

**My,  but  isn't  this  a  great  diqr>  Susant"  die 
called,  with  an  ecstatic,  indrawn  bseath.  "I  anly 
wish  it  was  as  nice  under  foot" 

''Hain't  you  got  no  rubbos  cm?"  Susan's  dis> 
i^qinoving  eyt»  souj^t  Mrs.  McGuiie's  feet. 

Mrs.  McGuire  lau^^ied  lightly. 

"No.  That's  the  one  thing  I  leave  off  the  first 
possible  minute.  Some  way,  I  fed  as  if  I  waa  heiimi' 
along  the  spring." 

"Humph!  Well,  I  should  hdp  along  aomethin' 
'sides  spring,  I  guess,  if  I  did  it.  Besides,  it  strikes 
me  rubbers  ain't  the  only  thing  you're  leavin'  off." 
Susan's  disai^roving  eye»  had  awq>t  now  to  Mra. 
McGuiie's  unprotected  head  and  ahouklers. 

"(Ml,  I'm  not  cold.  I  love  it.  Aa  if  thia  gkmoua 
q>ring  sunshine  could  do  any  <me  any  harm  t  Susan, 
it's  LietOmani  McGuire,  now!  I  came  over  to  tell 
you.  My  John's  been  promoted." 

"Sho,  you  don't  say!  Ain't  that  wonderful* 
BOW?"  Susan's  broom  stopped  in  midair. 
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"Not  ^tei  Ton  know  my  Jbimf''  Tks  ptoui 
mother  lifted  lierliMd*  little.  '"For  bwvity  ta' 
▼ftliant  MTvioe'  —  lieatenant  McGuirol  Ok, 
Sumo,  Suhui,  but  I'm  the  proud  woman  this 
morain*!*' 

"Yet,  of  Goane,  of  ooune,  I  ain't  wonderin'  yoa 
be!"  Susan  drew  a  long  sif^  and  fdl  to  sweeping 
agam. 

Mrs.  McGuire,  kx^iiig  into  Susan's  face,  oame  a 
step  nearer.  Her  own  face  sobered. 

"An'  me  braggin'  like  this,  when  you  fdka— ! 
I  know  —  you're  thinkin'  of  tiiat  poor  Uind  boy. 
An'  it's  just  to-morrow  that  he  ccnnep,  is  n't  it?" 

Susan  nodded  dumUy. 

"An' it's  aU  ended  now  j' decided  —  he  can't 
ever  see,  I  s'pose,"  went  on  Bfrs.  McGuire.  "I 
heard  'em  talkin'  down  to  the  store  last  nif^t.  It 
seems  terriUe." 

"Yes,  it  does."  Susan  was  sweeping  vigorously 
now,  ov«r  and  over  again  in  the  same  {dace. 

"I  wonder  how  —  he'll  take  it." 

Suslsn  stopped  sweeping  and  turned  with  a  jerk. 

"Take  H?  He's  got  to  take  it,  hain't  he?"  she 
demanded  fiercely.  "He's  ffottol  An'  things  you've 
got  to  do,  you  do.  That's  all.  You'll  see.  Keith 
Burton  ain't  no  quitter.  Hell  take  it  with  his 
head  up  an*  his  shoukiers  braced.  I  know.  Youll 
see.  Don't  I  remember  the  hxik  on  his  blessed  face 
that  day  he  went  away,  an'  stood  on  them  steps 
there,  callin'  back  his  cheery  good-bye?" 

'But,  Susan,  there  was  hope  then,  an'  then 
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ita't  any  sow—- «i'  you  lutveat  aeen  him 

"No,  I  doD%"  retorted  SnstB  doggedly, 
lun't  forgettm' nothin*.  But  you H  Me!" 

*'An' he's  older.  Heiealuegmore.  Why^liemurt. 
be—  How  old  is  lie,  anyway?" 

'*He  11  be  nineteen  next  Juae." 

**A]mo«t  a  man.  Poor  boy,  poor  boy — an' him 
inth  all  these  years  d  Uadc  darfcneaa  ahead  ol 
him!  I  tell  you,  Susan,  I  never  ^^reciated  my 
eyes  as  I  have  nnoe  Keith  loet  his.  Seems  as  though 
anybody  that's  got  their  eyes  had  n't  ou^t  to 
Gomfdain  of  — anything.  I  was  thinkin'  this 
m<»rnia',  comin'  over,  how  good  it  was  just  to  see 
the  blue  sky  an*  the  sunshme  an'  the  little  buds 
breakin'thiou^  their  brown  jackets.  Why,  Susan, 
I  never  realised  how  good  just  eeein*  was  — tiU  I 
thought  of  Keith,  who  can't  never  see  agam." 

"Yes.  Well,  I've  got  to  go  in  now.  Mis'  Mo- 
Guire.  Good4>ye." 

Words,  manner,  and  tcme  of  voice  weie  disoour- 
iesy  itself;  hut  Mrs.  McGuixe,  looking  at  Susan's 
quivering  face,  brimming  eyes,  and  set  lips,  knew 
it  for  what  it  was  and  dkl  not  mistake  it  for  —  di»- 
courtesy.  But  becaure  she  knew  Susan  woukl  pre- 
fer it  so,  she  turned  away  with  a  light  "Yes,  so've 
I.  Good-bye!"  whidk  gave  no  sign  that  she  had 
aeen  and  understood. 

I>r.  Stewart  came  hima^  witii  Keith  to  ffiss- 
dale  and  aooonqMsied  him  to  the  house.  It  had 
been  the  doctor's  own  suggestion  that  neither  th» 
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Ik^s  ftrthor  nor  Snaui  Aould  oMet  timii  at  tlie 
tnin.  Peilii^  tlie  doctor  feared  for  that  meetiiig. 
NatiBalljr  it  woold  not  be  an  MMgr  one.  NatiiraUy, 
too,  he  <fid  not  want  to  add  one  straw  to  K^th't 
alrea^  grievous  burdm.  So  he  had  written: 

I  wiD  eoms  to  tlie  hoaae.  As  I  am  «  HtUe  oaoMaiii  m  to 

the  tnin  I  oMi  cstofa  fRwi  Boiteii,  do  aok  trr  to  meet  ae  «t 
thestatiao. 

"Jest  as  if  we  could  n't  see  thioi^  that  sub- 
toraneant"  Susan  had  muttered  to  herself  over 
the  dishes  that  morning.  *'I  guess  he  knows  what 
train  he's  goin'  to  take  all  right.  He  jest  did  n't 
want  us  to  Taeet  him  an' make  a  scenic  at  the  dqxyt. 
I  wonder  if  he  thinks  I  -rould!  Don't  he  *^mV  i 
knows  anything?" 

But,  after  all,  it  was  very  simple,  very  quiet,  very 
onfinaiy.  Dr.  Stewart  rang  the  bell  and  Susan 
went  to  the  door.  And  there  they  stood:  Keith, 
big  and  strong  and  handsome  (Susan  had  forgotten 
that  two  years  could  transform  a  somewhat  awk- 
ward boy  into  so  fine  and  stalwart  a  yonth);  the 
doctor,  pale,  aiui  with  an  aj^rehensive  uncertainty 
inhis^yes. 

"WeU,  Susan,  how  are  you?"  Keith's  voice  ^as 
strong  and  steady,  and  the  outstretdied  hand 
gripped  hers  with  a  dasp  that  hurt. 

Then,  in  some  way  never  quite  dear  to  her,  Su- 
sfui  found  herself  in  the  big  living-room  with  Kfeith 
and  the  doctor  and  Daniel  Burton,  all  shaking 
hands  and  aU  talking  at  vuce.  They  sat  down  then, 
and  their  sentences  became  kis  bvoken,  less  in- 
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tlw  day,  the  weather,  the  joonicgr  home,  Joh» 
McGuiie,  the  war,  the  Fresdent'i  mciMiflc,  the 
try  of  the  United  States  into  the  coniict.  There 
was  nothing  whatever  said  about  eyes  that  oouU 
see,  at  tyea  that  oould  not  see,  or  operations  that 
faikd. 

And  by  and  by  the  doctor  got  up  and  said  that 
he  must  go.  To  be  sure,  the  good-byes  were  a  little 
hurriedly  spoken,  and  the  voioes  were  at  a  little 
hi|^  pitdi  than  was  usual;  and  when  the  doctor 
had  gone,  Keith  and  lus  father  went  at  onee  iq;»- 
stairs  to  the  studio  and  shut  the  door. 

Susan  went  out  into  the  Idtdien  then  and  todc 
up  her  neglected  work.  She  made  a  great  datter  of 
pans  and  dishes,  and  she  sang  lustily  at  her  '*mad 
song,"  and  at  several  others,  i  ^-37  now  and 

then,  between  songs  and  rattles,  die  w  mM  stop  and 
listm  intently;  and  twice  she  dimbed  halfway  up 
the  back  stairs  and  stood  poised,  her  breath  sus- 
pended, her  anxious  eyes  on  that  dosed  studio  door. 

Yet  supper  thai;  night  was  another  very  ordinary 
occurrence,  with  Keith  and  his  father  talking  of  the 
war  and  Susan  waiting  upon  them  with  a  cheerful- 
ness that  was  almost  obtrusive. 

In  her  own  nxmi  that  night,  however,  Susan  ad- 
dressed an  imaginary  Keith,  sil  in  the  dark. 

'"'^u're  fine  an*  splendid,  an*  I  love  you  f«r  it, 
Kdtd,  my  boy,**  she  dudsed;  "but  you  don't  fool 
your  old  Susan.  Your  chin  is  up,  jest  as  I  said 
'twould  be^  an'  you're  maichin'  straight  ahead. 
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Birt  iosMe,  TOUT  Iwttl  k  faivikm'.  Ik^jmmA 
I  don't  kmmf  Bat  we  ain't  gam'  to  letcMh  ollitr 
kmmm9kmm,:Kt^myhay,  Notaindi weAia'tl 
Aa' I  giMM  if  yoa  can  maidi  stMii^  aliaMi  witli 
your  <^A  iqH  the  test  of  m  ean,  all  ri^t   Well 


I' 

And  Susan  waa  aingbg  agam  the  next  mmning 
when  die  did  her  breakfast  diahea. 

M  ten  o'dodc  Keith  came  into  the  kitden. 

''Where's  dad,  Susan?  He  isn't  in  the  studio^ 
and  I've  kwked  in  eveiy  room  in  the  house  and  I 
can't  find  him  anywhere."  Keith  qMke  with  the 
aggrieved  air  of  one  who  has  been  dqmved  of  hit 
justrii^bts. 

Susan's  countenance  changed. 

"Whr,  Keith,  don't  you —  that  is,  your  fm- 
tiler —  Did  n't  he  tdl  you?"  stammered  Susan. 

"Ml  me  what?" 

•Why,  that —  that  he  was  goin'  to  be  away." 

'No,  he  did  n't  What  do  you  mean?  Away 
iHiere?  How  long?" 

•Why,er  — wOTking." 

'Sketdiing?  —  in  this  storm?  Nonsense,  Susan! 
Besides,  he'd  have  taken  me.  He  always  todc  me. 
Susan,  what's  the  matter?  Where  it  dad?"  A  note 
of  uncertainty,  ahnost  fear,  had  crept  into  *^9  boy's 
voice.  "You're  keqjing  —  somdMn^  from  me." 

Susan  caught  her  breath  and  threw  a  swift  look 
into  Keith's  unseeing  eyes.  Then  abit  lauf^ied, 
hysterically,  a  bit  mnsily. 

"Keepin'  somethin'  hom  you?  Why,  sue  we 
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^Xhe^t  Didii'tl  jesttdlymir  He'f  woikiii' 
down  to  MeGuiie  V 

**Wor1angl  Ikmnto MeOuMtr  KetttipiaiBfy 
did  not  yet  undentand. 

"SuicI  An*  he's  got  a  rad  good  positioB,  too." 
Soma  ipdw  jaimtiiy,  enthusiMticiaiy. 

"But  the  McGoires  never  buy  pictures,"  frowned 
Keith,  "w  wwit—"  He  atopped  diort  Face^ 
Tmo^  and  manner  undowent  a  ccMnpIete  diange. 
''Susan,  you  don't  mean  that  dad  is  derking  down 
there  b^ind  that  grocery  counter!" 

Susan  saw  and  reoogniied  the  utter  honor  and 
dismay  in  Keith's  lace,  and  quailed  before  it.  But 
die  managed  in  scnne  way  to  keep  her  voice  stiff 
triumi^hant. 

"Sure  he  is!  An'  he  gets  real  good  wages,  too, 
an'—"  But  Keith  with  a  bw  cry  had  gone. 

Before  the  mxm  dinner,  however,  he  aiqKared 
again  at  the  kitchen  door.  His  face  was  very  white 
now. 

Susan,  how  k>ng  has  dad  been  doing  this?" 
Oh,  quite  a  while.  Funny,  now!  Hain't  he  ever 
told  you?" 

"No.  But  there  seem  to  be  quite  a  number  of 
thmgs  that  you  people  have  n't  told  me." 

Susan  winced,  but  she  still  held  her  ground 
jauntily. 

"CMi,  yes,  qinte  a  while,"  she  nodded  dieerfiilly. 
"An'he^ts— " 

"Bat  doesn't  be  pamt  any  more~>at  aB?" 
iaimufUA  tiM  boy  diaiply. 
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'Wiky.  do;  no*  I  don't  know  tluit  Im  doet^** 
tonr  4  %iiMn  aii%.  "An*  of  oomie^  itlie'i found 
Mne&fai'  ki  Wkm  better  «~" 

''Susan,  you ''  h^ye  to  talk  lace  tfaat  to  me," 
mteiposedSi  ,dietly.  "I  underttand,  olcouiae. 
Tlwfe  aie  aome  t'ings  tluit  can  be  leoi  wHhout 

'(Hi,  but  honest,  Keith,  be —"  But  onoe  again 
"had  gone  and  Susan  found  henetf  talking  to 
empty  air. 

When  Susan  went  into  tiie  dining^oom  that 
evening  to  wait  at  dinner,  she  went  with  fear  and 
trqudation,  and  she  looked  ^iprehensively  into 
the  faces  of  the  two  men  sitting  opposite  each 
other.  But  in  the  kitdim,  a  few  minutes  later, 
she  muttered  to  hersdf : 

"Pooh!  I  needn't  have  worried.  They've  got 
sense,  both  of  'em,  an'  th^  know  that  iHiat's  got 
to  be  has  got  to  be.  That's  all.  An' that  it  don't 
do  no  good  to  fuss.  I  need  n't  have  w<»ried." 

But  Susan  did  worry.  She  did  not  like  the  look 
on  Keith's  face.  She  did  not  like  the  nervous  twitch- 
ing of  his  hands.  She  did  not  like  the  exaggerated 
dieerfulness  ci  his  manner. 

And  Keith  toos  cheerful.  He  pUyed  soliteire  with 
his  marked  cards  and  whistled.  Hew(^edathis 
raised-picture  pussies  and  sang  snatches  of  meny 
song.  He  talked  with  anybody  who  came  near  him 
—  talked  vwy  fast  and  lau^^ed  a  great  deal.  But 
bdiind  the  whistling  and  the  singing  and  the  hm^- 
ter  Susan  detected  a  tense  strain  and  nervousness 
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tliat  die  did  not  like.  A]idaltiiiMi,iiiieiiiiiekBeir 
Keitili  tlioii^t  hinuelf  alone,  theie  wm  en  eqnce- 
sioii  <m  hit  face  that  dis^iibed  Soaan  not  a  litUe. 
But  because,  outwardly,  it  was  all  "dieaftil. 
ness,*'  Susan  kq»t  her  peace;  but  die  also  kept  Imt 
Q^es  on  Keith. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  HON 

I^IEETH  liad  not  been  home  a  wedc  befofe  it  ww 
J^  MOB  that  HiiMchJe  was  indiiied  to  make  a 
Ikm  oi  the  boy. 

Womoi  brought  him  jdiy  and  fruit,  and  men 
dapped  him  on  the  shouidar  and  said,  "How  aie 
you,  my  boy?"  in  voices  that  were  not  quite  iteady. 
Yoimg  giris  biou^t  him  flowers,  and  asked  Susan 
if  they  could  not  read  or  sing  or  do  tomeUnng  to 
amuse  him.  Children  stood  about  the  gate  and 
stared,  talking  in  awe-struck  whiqiers,  hiqipy  if  thqr 
could  catdi  a  ^impse  <^  his  face  at  the  window. 

A  part  of  this  Susan  succeeded  in  keeping  from 
Keith  —  Susan  had  a  well-founded  belief  that 
K^th  would  not  care  to  be  a  lion.  But  a  great  deal 
of  it  came  to  his  knoidedge,  of  course,  in  q^fte  <^ 
anything  she  could  do.  However,  she  told  heisdf 
that  she  need  not  have  worried,  for  if  Keith  had 
recognised  it  for  what  it  was,  he  made  no  sign; 
and  evoi  ^isan  herself  could  find  no  fault  with  his 
behavior.  He  was  cordial,  cheery,  almost  gay,  out- 
wardly. But  inwardly — 

Susan  was  still  keeping  her  eyes  on  Keith. 

Mrs.  McGuire  came  dtten  to  see  Keith.  She  said 
die  knew  he  would  want  to  hear  John's  letters. 
And  there  were  i^l  the  cM  ones,  besdes  the  new 
ones  that  came  from  time  to  time.  She  brought 
them  aU,  and  read  them  to  him.  3ie  talked  about 
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the  young  soldier,  too,  a  great  deal,  to  the  blind 
boy.  She  explained  to  Susan  that  she  wanted  to  do 
everything  she  could  to  get  him  out  of  himself  and 
interest  him  in  the  world  outside;  and  that  she 
did  n't  know  any  better  way  to  do  it  than  to  tdl 
I'im  of  these  brave  soldiers  who  were  doing  some- 
thing so  really  worth  while  in  the  world. 

"An*  he's  so  interested  —  the  dear  boy!"  she 
conduded,  with  a  sigh.  "An*  so  brave!  I  think  he's 
the  bravest  thing  I  ever  saw,  Susan  Betts.** 

"Yes,  he  is  —  brave,"  said  Susan,  a  Uttle  shortly 
—  so  shortly  that  Mrs.  McGuire  opened  her  eyes 
a  bit,  and  wondered  wh^''  Susan's  Ups  had  snapped 
tight  shut  in  that  straight,  hard  line. 

"But  what  ails  the  woman?"  she  muttered  to 
herself,  vexedly,  as  she  crossed  the  back  yard  to  her 
own  door.  "Wasn't  she  herself  always  braggin* 
about  his  bein*  so  brave?  Humph!  There 's  no  such 
thing  sis  pleasin'  some  folks,  it  seems ! "  finished  Mrs. 
McGuire  as  she  entered  her  own  door. 

But  Mrs,  McGuire  was  not  the  omy  frequent 
caller.  There  was  Mazie  Sanborn. 

Mazie  began  by  coming  every  two  or  three  days 
with  flowers  and  fudge.  Then  she  brought  the 
latest  novel  one  day  and  suggested  that  she  read  it 
to  Keith. 

Susan  was  skeptical  of  this,  even  fearful.  She 
had  not  forgotten  Keith's  frenzied  avoidance  of 
such  callers  in  the  old  days.  But  to  her  surprise 
now  Keith  welcomed  Mazie  joyously  —  so  joyously 
that  Susan  began  to  suspect  that  behind  the  joy- 
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oiuneM  lay  an  eagemeM  to  wdoome  anything  that 
would  help  him  to  forget  himself. 

She  was  the  more  suspidoua  of  this  during  the 
days  that  followed,  as  she  saw  this  same  nervous 
eagerness  displayed  every  time  any  one  called  at 
the  house.  Susan's  joy  then  at  KeithN  gracious  re- 
sponse to  visitors'  attentions  changeu  u>  a  vague 
uneasiness.  Behind  and  beyond  it  all  lay  an  in- 
tangible something  upon  which  Susan  could  not 
place  her  finger,  but  which  filled  her  heart  with 
distrust.  And  so  still  she  kept  her  eyes  on  Keith. 

In  June  Dorothy  Parkman  came  to  Hinsdale. 
She  came  at  once  to  see  Susan.  But  she  would  only 
step  inside  the  hall,  and  ^e  spoke  low  and  hur- 
riedly, looking  fearfully  toward  the  closed  doors 
beyond  the  stairway. 

"I  lujd  to  come  —  to  see  how  he  was,"  she  began, 
a  little  breathlessly.  "And  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if 
you  thought  I  could  do  any  good  or  —  or  be  any 
help  to  b'Tu,  either  as  Miss  Stewart  or  Dorothy 
Parkman.  Only  I  —  I.  suppose  I  would  have  to  be 
Dorothy  Parkman  now.  I  could  n't  keep  the  other 
up  forever,  of  course.  But  I  don't  know  how  to 
tell  — "  She  stopped,  and  looked  again  fearfuUy 
toward  the  closed  doors.  "Susan,  how  —  how  is 
he?"  she  finished  imsteadily. 

"He's  well  — very  weU." 

"He  sees  people  —  Mazie  says  he  sees  everybody 
now." 

"Yes,  oh,  yes,  he  sees  people." 

'That's  why  I  thought  perhaps  he  wouldn't 
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mind  1110  now  — I  meui  the  Kid  me»"  fakerad  the 
girl  wistfiiUy. 

"M^rbe/'Susan'sMj^andfrownexpressed  doubt. 

"But  he's  real  brave/*  challenged  the  girl 
quickly.  "Masie  «a«2  he  was." 

"I  know.  Eveiybody  says —  he's  brave."  There 
was  an  odd  constraint  in  Susan's  voice,  but  the  girl 
was  too  intent  on  her  own  problem  to  notice  it. 

"And  that's  why  I  hoped  — about  me,  you 
know  — that  he  wouldn't  mind  — now.  And.  of 
course,  it  can't  make  any  difference  —  about  his 
eyes,  for  he  does  n't  need  father,  or  —  or  any  one 
now."  Her  voice  broke.  "Oh,  Susan,  I  want  to 
help,  some  way.  if  I  can!  FTouM  he  see  me,  do  you 
think?"  ' 

•*He  ought  to.  He  sees  everybody  else." 

"I  know.  Mazie  says  — " 

"DoM  Mazie  know  about  you?"  interrupted 
Susan.  "I  mean,  about  your  being  *Miss  Stewart  *?  " 
^  "A  little,  but  not  much.  I  told  her  once  that  he 
most  always  caUed  me  *Miss  Stewart '  but  I  never 
made  anything  of  it,  and  I  never  told  her  how  much 
I  saw  of  him  out  home.  Some  way,  I  — "  She 
stopped  short,  with  a  quick  indrawing  of  her  breath. 
In  the  doorway  down  the  hall  stood  Keith. 

"Susan,  I  thought  I  heard-  JTo*  Miss  Stewart 
nere?    he  demanded  excitedly. 

With  only  the  briefest  of  hesitations  and  a  half- 
despairmg,  half-reUeved  look  into  Susan's  starUed 
eyw,  the  young  girl  hurried  forward. 

"Indeed  I'm  here."  she  cried  gayly.  giving  a 
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warm  dasp  to  his  eagerly  outstretched  hand. 
"How  do  you  do?  Susan  was  just  saying  — " 

But  Susan  was  gone  with  upflung  hands  and  a 
look  that  said  **No,  you  don't  rake  me  into  this 
thing,  young  lady!"  as  plamly  as  if  she  had  spoken 
the  words  themselves. 

In  the  living-room  a  minute  later,  Keith  began 
eager  questioning. 

"When  did  you  come?" 

"Yesterday." 

"And  you  came  to  see  me  the  veiy  next  day! 
Were  n't  you  good?  You  knew  how  I  wanted  to  see 
you." 

"Oh,  but  I  did  n't,"  she  laughed  a  little  embar- 
rassedly.  "You're  at  home  now,  and  you  have  all 
your  old  friends,  and  — " 

"But  they're  not  you.  There's  not  any  one  like 
you,"  cut  in  the  youtii  fervently.  "  And  now  you  're 
going  to  stay  a  long  time,  are  n't  you?" 

"Y-yes,  several  weeks,  probably." 

"Good!  And  you'll  come  every  day  to  see  me?" 

"W-weU,  as  to  that  — " 

"It's  too  much  to  ask,  of  course,"  broke  off 
Keith  contritely.  "And,  truly,  I  don't  want  to  im- 
pose on  you." 

"No,  no,  it  is  n't  that,"  protested  the  girl  quickly. 
"It's  only  —  There  are  so  many  — " 

"But  I  told  you  there  is  n't  anybody  like  you, 
Mim  Stewart.  There  is  n't  i«iy  one  h«e  that  umbt' 
stoiMff  — like  you.  And  it  was  you  who  first  taught 
me  to  do  —  so  many  things."  His  voioe  faltered. 
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He  paused,  wet  his  lips,  then  plunged  on  hurriedly. 
"Miss  Stewart,  I  don't  say  this  sort  of  thing  very 
often.  I  never  said  it  before  —  to  anybody.  But 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  understood  and  appre- 
ciated just  what  you  were  doing  aU  those  weeks 
for  me  out  there  at  the  sanatorium.  And  it  was  the 
way  you  did  it,  with  never  a  word  or  a  hint  that  I 
was  different.  You  did  things,  and  you  made  me 
do  things,  without  reminding  me  aU  the  time  that  I 
was  blind.  I  shall  never  forget  that  first  day  when 
you  told  me  dad  would  want  to  hear  from  me;  and 
then,  before  I  could  say  a  word,  you  put  that  paper 
in  my  hands,  and  my  fingers  fell  on  those  lines  that 
I  covdd  feel.  And  how  I  blessed  you  for  not  telling 
me  those  lines  were  there!  Don't  you  see?  Every- 
body here,  that  comes  to  see  me,  tells  me  —  the  lines 
are  there." 

^  "Yes,  I  —  know."  The  girl's  voice  was  low,  a 
little  breathless. 

"And  that's  why  I  need  you  so  much.  If  any- 
body in  the  whole  world  can  make  me  forget  for  a 
minute,  you  can.  You  will  come?" 

"Why,  of  course,  I'll  come,  and  be  glad  to.  You 
know  I  will.  And  I  'm  so  glad  if  I  've  helped  —  any  I " 

"You've  helped  more  —  than  you'll  ever  know. 
But,  come  —  look!  I've  got  a  dandy  new  game 
here."  And  Keith,  very  obviously  to  hide  the  shake 
in  his  voice  and  the  emotion  in  his  face,  turned 
gayly  to  a  little  stand  near  him  and  picked  up  a 
square  cardboard  box. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Dorothy  Parkmmn,  pasging 
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through  the  hall  on  her  way  to  the  outer  door,  was 
waylaid  by  Susan. 

"Sh-h!  Don't  speak  here,  but  come  with  me," 
she  whispered,  leading  the  way  through  the  dining- 
room.  In  the  kitchen  she  stopped  and  turned 
eagerly.  "Well,  did  you  tell  hun?"  she  demanded. 

Miss  Dorothy  shook  her  head,  mutely,  despair- 
ingly. 

"You  mean  he  don't  know  yet  that  you're 
Dorothy  Parkman?" 

"I  mean  just  that.'* 

"But,  child  alive,  he'll  find  out  —  he  can't  help 
finding  out  —  now." 

"I  know  it.  But  I  just  couldn't  tell  hun  — I 
could  n%  Susan.  I  tried  to  do  it  two  or  three  times. 
Indeed,  I  did.  But  the  words  just  would  n't  come. 
And  now  I  don't  know  when  I  can  tell  him." 

"But  he  was  tickled  to  death  to  see  you.  He 
showed  it.  Miss  Dorothy." 

"I  know."  A  soft  pink  sufiFused  the  young  girl's 
face.  "But  it  was  *Miss  Stewart'  he  was  glad  to 
see,  not  Dorothy  Parkman.  And,  after  the  thirgs 
he  said  — "  She  stopped  and  looked  back  over  her 
shoulder  toward  the  room  she  had  just  left. 

"But,  Miss  Dorothy,  don't  you  see?  It'll  be  all 
right,  now.  You've  shown  him  that  you  don't  mind 
being  with  blind  folks  a  mite.  So  now  he  won't  care 
a  bit  when  he  knc  /rs  you  are  Dorothy  Parkman.** 

siui  the  girl  shook  her  head  again. 

"Yes,  I  know.  He  might  not  mind  that  part, 
perhaps;  but  I  know  he*d  mind  the  deceit  all  these 
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long  months,  and  it  wouldn't  be  easy  to to 

make  him  understand.  He*d  never  forgive  it I 

know  he  wouldn't  —to  think  I'd  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  not  being  able  to  see." 
"Nonsense!  Of  course  he  would." 
"He  would  n't.   You  don't  know.   Just  to-day- 
he  said  something  about  —  about  some  one  who 
had  tried  to  deceive  him  in  a  little  thing,  because 
he  was  blind;  and  I  could  see  how  bitter  he  was." 
"But  what  arc  you  goin'  to  do?" 
"I  doti't  know,  Susan.    It's  harder  than  ever 
now,"  almost  moaned  the  girl. 
"You're  comirC  again?** 

"Yes,  oh,  yes.  I  shall  come  as  long  as  he'll  let 
me.  I  know  he  wants  me  to.  I  know  I  Aove  helped 
a  little.  He  spoke  —  beautifully  about  that  to- 
day. But,  whether,  after  he  finds  out—"  Her 
voice  choked  into  ilence  and  she  turned  her  head 
quite  away. 

"There,  there,  dear,  don't  you  fret,"  Susan  com- 
forted her.  "You  jest  go  home  and  think  no  mo'^ 
about  it. 

When  thinkin'  won't  mend  it, 
Then  thinkin'  won't  end  it. 

So  what's  the  use?  When  you  get  ready,  you  jest 
come  again;  an'  you  keep  a-comin',  too.  It'll  all 
work  out  right.  You  see  if  it  don't." 

"Thank  you,  Susan.  Oh,  I'll  come  as  long  as  I 
can,"  sighed  the  girl,  tumiiiij  to  go.  "But  I'm  jiot 
so  sure  how  it'U  turn  out,"  she  finished  with  a  wist- 
ful smile  over  her  shoulder  as  she  opened  the  doop. 


CHAPTER  XXn 
HOW  COULD  YOU.  MAZDS? 

AS  Miss  Dorothy  herself  had  said,  it  could  not, 
of  course,  continue.  She  came  once,  and  once 
again  to  see  Keith;  and  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to 
mp.ke  her  position  dear  to  him,  her  secret  still  re- 
mained her  own.  Then,  on  the  third  visit,  the 
dreaded  disclosure  came,  naturally,  and  in  the 
simplest,  most  unexpected  way;  yet  in  a  way  that 
would  most  certainly  have  been  the  last  choice  of 
Miss  Dorothy  hersdf  could  she  have  had  aught  to 
say  about  it. 

The  two,  Keith  and  Dorothy,  had  had  a  wonder- 
ful hour  over  a  book  that  Dorothy  had  brought  to 
read.  They  had  been  sitting  on  the  porch,  and 
Dorothy  had  risen  to  go  when  there  came  a  light 
tread  on  the  front  walk  and  Mazie  Sanborn  tripped 
up  the  porch  steps. 

"Well,  Dorothy  Parkman,  is  this  where  you 
were?"  she  cried  gayly.  "I  was  hunting  all  over 
the  house  for  you  half  an  hour  ago." 

*' Dorothy  Parhman  I "  Keith  was  on  his  feet.  His 
face  had  grown  very  white. 

Dorothy,  too,  her  eyes  on  Keith's  face,  had  grown 
very  white;  yet  she  managed  to  give  a  light  laugh, 
and  her  voice  matched  Mazie's  own  for  gayety. 

"Were  you?  Well,  I  was  right  here.  But  I'm 
going  now." 
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"You!  but  — Miss  Stewart!"  Keith's  colorless 
lips  spoke  the  words  just  above  his  breath. 

"Why,  Keith  Burton,  what's  the  matter?** 
laughed  Mazie.  "You  look  as  if  you'd  seen  a 
ghost.  I  mean  —  oh,  forgive  that  word,  Keith," 
she  broke  off  in  light  apology.  "I'm  always  for- 
getting, and  talking  as  if  you  could  really  see.  But 
you  looked  so  funny,  and  you  brought  out  that 
*  Dorothy  Parkman'  with  such  a  surprised  air. 
Just  as  if  you  did  n't  ever  call  her  that  in  the  old 
school  days,  Keith  Biurton!  Oh,  Dorothy  told  me 
you  called  her  *Miss  Stewart'  a  lot  now;  but  — " 

"Yes,  I  have  called  her  *Miss  Stewart*  quite 
a  lot  lately,"  interposed  Keith,  in  a  voi  «  so  qui- 
etly self-controlled  that  even  Dorothy  herself  was 
almost  deceived.  But  not  quite.  Dorothy  saw  the 
clenched  muscles  and  white  knuckles  of  his  hands 
as  he  gripped  the  chair-back  before  him;  and  she 
knew  too  much  to  expect  him  to  oflFer  his  hand  in 
good-bye.  So  she  backed  away,  and  she  still  spoke 
hghtly,  inconsequently,  though  she  knew  her  voice 
was  shaking,  as  she  made  her  adieus. 

"Well,  good-bye,  I  must  be  going  now,  sure.  I'll 
be  over  to-morrow,  though,  to  finish  the  book. 
Good-bye." 

"Good-bye,"  said  Keith. 

And  Dorothy  wondered  if  Mazie  noticed  that  he 
quite  omitted  a  poUte  "Come  again,"  and  if  Mazie 
saw  that  as  he  said  the  terse  "Good-bye"  he  put 
both  hands  suddenly  and  resolutely  behmd  his 
back. 
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Dorothy  saw  it,  and  at  home,  long  hours  later 
she  was  still  ciying  over  it. 

She  went  early  to  the  Burtons*  the  next  fore- 
noon. 

"I  came  to  finish  the  be  >k  I  was  reading  to  Mr. 
Keith,"  she  told  Susan  brightly,  as  her  ring  was 
answered.  "I  thought  I'd  come  early  before  any- 
body else  got  here." 

She  would  have  stepped  in,  but  Susan's  ample 
figure  still  barred  the  way. 

"Well,  now,  that's  too  bad!"  Susan's  voice 
expressed  genuine  concern  and  personal  disappoint- 
ment. "Ain't  it  a  shame?  Keith  ^nid  he  wa'n't 
feelin*  nohow  well  this  momin',  au  ^at  he  did  n't 
want  to  see  no  one.  An'  under  no  circumstances 
not  to  let  no  one  in  to  see  him.  But  maybe  if  I 
told  him  't  was  you  — " 

"No,  no,  don't  —  don't  do  that!"  cried  the  girl 
hurriedly.   "I  —  I '11  come  again  some  other  time." 

On  the  street  a  minute  later  she  whispered 
tremulously:  "He  did  it  on  piupose,  of  course.  He 
knew  I  would  come  this  morning!  But  he  can't 
keep  it  up  forever!  He'll  have  to  see  me  some  time. 
And  when  he  does  —  Oh,  if  only  Mazie  Sanborn 
had  n't  blurted  it  out  like  that!  Why  did  n't  I 
teU  him?  Why  did  n't  I  teU  him?  But  I  will  tell 
him.   He  can't  keep  this  up  forever." 

When  on  a  second  and  a  third  and  a  fourth 
morning,  however;  Dorothy  had  found  Susan's 
figure  barring  the  way,  and  had  received  the  same 
distressed  "He  says  he  won't  see  no  one.  Miss 
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Dorothy,"  from  Susan's  plainly  troubled  lips, 
Dorothy  began  to  think  Keith  did  mean  to  keep  it 
up  forever. 

"But  what  is  it,  Susan?"  she  faltered.  "Is  he 
sick,  really  sick?" 

"I  don't  know,  Miss  Dorothy,"  frowned  Susan. 
"But  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  it,  anyhow.  He  says 
he  ain't  sick  —  not  physicianly  sick;  but  he  jest 
don't  want  to  talk  an'  see  folks.  An'  he's  been  like 
that  'most  a  week  now.  An*  I'm  free  to  confess  I 
don't  Uke  it." 

"But  what  does  he  do  — all  day?"  asked  the 
girl- 

"Nothin*,  that  I  can  see,"  sighed  Susan  pro- 
foundly. "Oh,  he  plays  that  solitary  some,  an* 
putters  a  little  with  some  of  his  raised  books;  but 
mostly  he  jest  sits  still  an'  thinks.  An'  I  don't  like 
it.  If  only  his  father  was  here.  But  with  him  gone 
peddlin'  molasses,  an'  no  one  'lowed  into  the  house, 
there  ain't  anything  for  him  to  do  but  to  think. 
An'  't  ain't  right  nor  good  for  him.  I've  watched 
him  an*  I  know." 

"But  he  used  to  see  people,  Susan." 

"I  know  it.  He  saw  everybody." 

"Do  you  know  why  he  won't  —  now?"  asked 
the  girl  a  little  faintly. 

"I  hain't  the  faintest  inception  of  an  idea.  It 
came  as  sudden  as  that,"  declared  Susan,  snapping 
her  finger. 

"Then  he  hasn*t  said  anything  special  about 
not  wanting  to  see  —  me?  " 
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•Why,  no.  He—  Do  you  mean—  Has  he 
found  out?"  demanded  Susan,  mterrupting  herself 
excitedly. 

"Yes.  He  found  out  last  Monday  afternoon. 
Mazie  ran  up  on  to  the  porch  and  called  me  by 
name  right  out.  Oh,  Susan,  it  was  awful.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  look  on  that  boy's  face  as  long  as 
I  live." 

"Lan*  sakes!  Monday  I**  breathed  Susan.  "An* 
Tuesday  he  began  refusin'  to  see  folks.  Then  'course 
that  was  it.  But  why  won't  he  see  other  folks? 
They  hain't  anythmg  to  do  with  you." 

"I  don't  know  —  unless  he  did  n't  want  to  tell 
you  specially  not  to  let  me  in,  and  so  he  said  not  to 
let  anybody  in." 

"Was  he  awful  mad?" 

"It  was  n't  so  much  anger  as  it  was  grief  and 
hurt  and  —  oh,  I  can't  express  what  it  was.  But  I 
saw  it;  and  I  never  shall  forget  it.  You  see,  to  have 
it  blurted  out  to  him  like  that  without  any  warning 

—  and  of  course  he  could  n't  understand." 
"But  did  n't  you  explain  things  —  how  't  was, 

in  the  first  place?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  could  n't  —  not  with 
Mazie  there.  I  said  I'd  come  the  next  morning  to 

—  to  finish  the  book.  I  thought  he  'd  understand  I 
was  going  to  explain  then.  He  probably  did  —  and 
that's  why  he  won't  let  me  in.  He  does  n't  want 
any  explanations,"  sighed  the  girl  tremulously. 

"Well,  he  ought  to  want  'em,"  asserted  Susan 
with  vigor.    "'T  ain't  fair  nor  right  nor  sensible 
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for  him  to  act  like  this,  makin'  a  mountain  out  of 
an  ant-hill.  I  declare.  Miss  Dorothy,  he  ought  to 
be  made  to  see  you." 

The  girl  flushed  and  drew  back. 

"Most  certainly  not,  Susan!  I  — I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  making  people  see  me,  when  they  don't 
wish  to.  Do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  beg  and 
tease:  *Please  won't  you  let  me  see  you?'  Hardly! 
He  need  not  worry.  I  shall  not  come  again." 

"Oh,  Miss  Dorothy!"  remonstrated  Susan. 

"Why,  of  course  I  won't,  Susan!"  cried  the  girl. 
"Do  you  suppose  7  a  going  to  keep  him  from  see- 
ing other  people  just  because  he's  afraid  he'll  have 
to  let  me  in,  too?  Nonsense,  Susan!  Even  you 
must  admit  I  cannot  allow  that.  You  may  tell 
Mr.  Keith,  please,  that  he  may  feel  no  further 
uneasiness.   I  shall  not  trouble  him  again." 

"Oh,  Miss  Dorothy!"  begged  Susan  agitatedly, 
once  more. 

But  Miss  Dorothy,  with  all  the  hurt  dignity  of 
her  eighteen  years,  turned  haughtily  away,  leaving 
Susan  impotent  and  distressed,  looking  after  her. 

Two  minutes  later  Susan  sought  Keith  in  the 
living-room.  Her  whole  self  spelt  irate  determma- 
tion  --  but  Keith  could  not  see  that.  Keith,  listless 
and  idle-handed,  sat  in  his  favorite  chair  by  the 
window. 

"Dorothy  Parkman  jest  rang  the  beU,"  began 
Susan,  "an'  —  " 

"But  I  said  I'd  see  no  one,"  interrupted  Keith, 
instantly  aJert 
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"That's  what  I  told  her,  an'  she's  gone.' 

"Oh,  all  right."  Keith  relaxed  into  his  old  list- 
lessness. 

"An'  she  said  to  please  tell  you  she'd  trouble 
you  no  further,  so  you  might  let  in  the  others  now 
as  soon  as  you  please." 

Keith  sat  erect  in  his  chair  with  a  jerk. 

"What  did  she  mean  by  that?" 

"I  guess  you  don't  need  me  to  tell  you,"  ob- 
served Susan  grimly. 

With  a  shrug  and  an  imtable  gesture  Keith 
settled  back  in  his  chair. 

"I  don't  care  to  discuss  it,  Susan.  I  don't  wish 
to  see  any  one.  We'll  let  it  go  at  that,  if  you 
please,"  he  said. 

"But  I  don't  please!"  Susan  was  in  the  room 
now,  dose  to  Keith's  chair.  Her  face  was  quivering 
with  emotion.  "Keith,  won't  you  listen  to  reason? 
It  ain't  like  you  a  mite  to  sit  back  like  this  an' 
refuse  to  see  a  nice  little  body  like  Dorothy  Park- 
man,  what's  been  so  kind  — " 

"Susan!"  Keith  was  sitting  erect  again.  His 
face  was  white,  and  carried  ~  stem  anguish  that 
Susan  had  never  seen  before.  "I  don't  care  to 
discuss  Miss  Parkman  with  you  or  with  anybody 
else.  Neither  do  I  care  to  discuss  the  fact  that  I 
thoroughly  understand,  of  course,  that  you,  or 
she,  or  anybody  else,  can  fool  me  into  believing 
anything  you  please;  and  I  can't  —  help  myself." 

"No,  no,  Keith,  don't  take  it  like  that  —  please 
don't!" 
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"Is  there  any  other  way  I  can  take  it?  Do  you 
think  *Miss  Stewart'  could  have  made  such  a  fool 
of  me  if  I*d  had  eyes  to  see  Dorothy  Parkman?" 

"But  she  was  only  tryin'  to  fielp  you,  an*  — " 

"I  don't  want  to  be  *  helped'!"  stonned  the  boy 
hotly.  "Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Susan,  that  1 
might  sometimes  like  to  help  somebody  myself, 
instead  of  this  everlastingly  having  somebody 
help  me?" 

"But  you  do  help.  You  help  me,"  asserted 
Susan  feverishly,  working  her  nervous  fingers 
together.  "An'  you'd  help  me  more  if  you'd  only 
let  folks  in  to  see  you,  an*  — " 
^^  "All  right,  all  right,"  interrupted  Keith  testily. 
"Let  them  in.  Let  everybody  in.  I  don't  care. 
What's  the  difference?  But,  please,  please,  Susan, 
stop  talking  any  more  about  it  all  now." 

And  Susan  stopped.  There  were  times  when 
Susan  knew  enough  to  stop,  and  this  was  one  of 
them. 

But  she  took  him  at  his  word,  and  when  Mrs. 
McGuwe  came  the  next  day  with  a  letter  from  her 
John,  Susan  ushered  her  into  the  living-room  where 
Keith  was  sitting  alone.  And  Keith  welcomed  her 
with  at  least  a  good  imitation  of  his  old  heartiness. 

Mrs.  McGuire  said  she  had  such  a  funny  letter 
to  read  to-day.  She  knew  he'd  enjoy  it,  and  Susan 
would,  too,  particularly  the  part  that  John  had 
quoted  from  something  that  had  been  printed  by 
the  British  soldiers  in  France  and  cumulated  among 
their  comrades  in  the  trenches  and  hospitals,  and 
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everywhere.  John  had  written  it  oflF  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper,  and  this  was  it: 

Don't  wony:  there's  nothing  to  worry  about. 

You  have  two  alternatives:  either  you  ark  mobilised  or  you 
are  not.  If  not,  you  have  nothing  to  worry  about. 

Jf  you  are  mobilized,  you  have  two  alternatives:  you  are  in 
camp  or  at  the  front.  If  you  are  in  camp,  you  have  nothina 
to  worry  about.  — 

If  you  are  at  the  front,  you  have  two  alternatives:  eiuier 
you  are  on  the  fighting  line  or  in  reserve.  If  in  reserve,  you 
have  nothing  to  wony  about. 

U  you  are  on  the  fighting  Kne,  you  have  two  alternatives- 
either  you  fight  or  you  don't.  If  you  don't,  you  have  nothing 
to  worry  about.  ^^ 

If  you  do,  you  have  two  alternatives:  either  you  get  hurt 
or  you  don't.  If  you  don't,  you  have  nothing  to  wony  about. 

If  you  are  hurt,  you  have  two  alternatives:  either  you  are 
•hghtly  hurt  or  badly.  If  slightly,  you  have  nothing  to  worry 
about.  ' 

If  badly,  you  have  two  alternatives:  either  you  recover  or 
you  don't.  If  you  recover,  you  have  nothing  to  worry  about. 
If  you  don  t.  and  have  followed  my  advice  dear  through, 
you  have  done  with  worry  forever. 

Mrs.  McGuire  was  in  a  gale  of  laughter  by  the 
time  she  had  finished  reading  this;  so,  too,  was 
Susan.  Keith  also  was  laughing,  but  his  laughter 
did  not  have  the  really  genuine  ring  to  it  —  which 
fact  did  not  escape  Susan. 

"Well,  anyhow,  he  let  Mis*  McGuire  in  — an* 
that's  somethin',"she  muttered  to  herself,  as  Mrs. 
McGuire  took  her  departure.  "Besides,  he  talked 
to  her  real  pleasant  —  an'  that's  more." 

As  the  days  passed,  others  came,  also,  and  Keith 
talked  with  them.  He  even  allowed  Dorothy  Park- 
man  to  be  admitted  one  day. 
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Dorothy  had  not  oome  untO  after  long  urging 
on  the  part  of  Susan  and  the  anuranoe  that  Keith 
had  said  he  would  see  her.  Even  then  nothing 
would  have  persuaded  her,  she  told  Susan,  accept 
the  great  hope  that  she  could  say  something,  in 
some  way,  that  would  set  her  ri^t  in  Keith's  ^yes. 

So  with  fear  and  trembling  and  with  a  painful 
embarrassment  on  her  face,  but  with  a  great  hope 
in  her  heart,  she  entered  the  room  and  came 
straight  to  Keith's  side. 

For  a  moment  the  exultation  of  a  fancied  tucoesa 
sent  a  warm  glow  all  throu^  her,  for  Keith  had 
greeted  her  pleasantly  and  even  extended  his  hand. 
But  almost  at  once  the  ^ow  faded  and  the  great 
hope  d'^  in  her  heart,  for  she  saw  that  even  while 
she  touched  his  hand,  he  was  yet  miles  away  tnm 
her. 

He  lauded  and  talked  with  her  —  oh,  yes;  but. 
he  laughed  too  much  and  talked  too  much.  He 
gave  her  almcwt  no  diance  to  say  anything  herself. 
And  what  he  said  was  so  inconsequential  and  so 
far  removed  from  anything  intimately  concerning 
themselves,  that  the  girl  found  it  utterly  impossible 
to  make  the  impassioned  explanation  which  she 
had  been  saying  over  and  over  again  all  night  to 
hersdf ,  and  from  whidi  aht  had  hoped  so  mudi. 

Yet  at  the  last,  just  before  she  bade  him  good- 
bye, she  did  manage  to  say  something.  But  in  her 
disi^pointmost  and  enatox^it  and  onbamiss- 
ment,  hat  words  were  blurted  out  haltini^S^  and 
ineffectually,  and  they  were  not  at  all  the  ones  she 
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had  practiced  over  and  over  to  herself  in  the  long 
night  watches;  nor  were  they  received  as  she  had 
palpitatingly  pictured  that  they  would  be,  with 
Keith  first  stem  and  hurt,  and  then  just  dear  and 
forgiving  and  understanding. 

Keith  was  neither  stem  nor  hurt  He  still 
laughed  pleasantly,  and  he  tossed  her  whole  bi- 
boied  explanation  aside  with  a  light:  "Certainly— 
<rf  course  —  to  be  sure  —  not  at  all!  You  did  quite 
right,  I  assure  you!"  And  then  he  remarked  that  it 
was  a  warm  day,  was  n't  it?  And  Dorothy  found 
herself  hurrying  down  the  Burton  front  walk  with 
burning  cheeks  and  a  chagrined  helplessness  that 
left  her  furious  and  with  an  ineffably  cheap  feeling 
—  yet  not  able  to  put  her  finger  on  any  discour- 
teous flaw  in  Keith's  punctilious  politeness. 

"I  wish  I*d  never  said  a  word  —  not  a  word," 
she  muttered  hotiy  to  herself  as  she  hurried  down 
the  street.  "I  wonder  if  he  thinks  — 1*11  ever 
open  my  head  to  him  about  it  again.  Well,  he 
need  n*t  —  worry!  But  —  oh,  Keith,  Keith,  how 
could  you?"  she  choked  brokenly.  Then  abmptiy 
she  turned  down  a  side  street,  I'^t  Marie  Sanborn, 
coming  toward  her,  f  '-^  see  the  big  tears  that 
were  rolling  down  her  vje*.  .'^h 


CHAPTER  XXin 
JOHN  McGUmE 

SO  imperative  was  the  knock  at  the  kitchen 
door  at  six  o'dock  that  July  morning  that 
Susan  ahnost  fell  down  the  back  stairs  in  her  haste 
to  obey  the  summons. 

"Lan*  sakes.  Mis*  McGuire,  what  a  start  you  did 
give  —  why.  Mis*  McGuire,  what  is  it?**  she  mter- 
rupted  herself,  aghast,  as  Mrs.  McGuire,  white- 
faced  and  wild-^ed,  swept  past  her  and  began  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  kitchen  floor,  moaning 
frenziedly: 

"  It  *s  come — it  *s  come  — - 1  knew  *t  wouM  come. 
Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do?** 

"What's  come?*' 

"Oh,  John,  John,  my  boy,  my  boy!*' 

"You  don't  mean  he's  —  dead?'* 

"No,  no,  worse  than  that,  worse  than  that!" 
moaned  the  woman,  wringmg  her  hands.  "Oh, 
what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do?** 

With  a  firm  grasp  Susan  caught  the  twisting 
fingers  and  gentiy  but  resolutely  forced  their  owner 
into  a  chair. 

"Do?  You  *U  jest  cahn  yourself  right  down  an* 
tell  me  all  about  it.  Mis*  McGuire.  This  ram- 
pagin'  'round  the  kitchen  like  this  don*t  do  no  sort 
of  good,  an*  it*8awful  on  your  nerves.  An*  further 
more  an*  moreover.  Ho  matter  what  *t  ig  that  aili 
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your  John,  it  can't  be  worse *n  death;  for  whfle 
there's  life  there's  hope,  you  know." 

"But  it  is,  it  is,  I  teH  you,"  sobbed  Mrs.  McGuiie 
still  swaying  her  body  back  and  forth.  "Susan,  my 
boy  is  —  blind:*  With  the  utterance  of  the  dread 
word  Mrs.  McGuire  stiffened  suddenly  into  rigid 
honor,  her  eyes  staring  straight  into  Susan's. 

**Mi»*  McGtdrer  breathed  Susan  in  dismay; 
then  hopefully,  "But  maybe  't  was  a  mistake." 

The  woman  shook  her  head.  She  went  back  to 
her  swaying  from  side  to  side. 

"No,  *t  waa  a  dispatch.  It  came  this  momin*. 
Just  now.  Mr.  McGuire  was  gone,  an'  there  was  n't 
anybody  there  but  the  children,  an'  they're  asleep. 
That's  why  I  came  over.  I  had  to.  I  had  to  talk 
to  some  one!" 

"Of  course,  you  did!  An*  you  shall,  you  poor 
lamb.  You  shall  tell  me  all  about  it.  What  was  it? 
What  happened?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  just  know  he's  blind,  an'  that 
he's  comin'  home.  He's  on  his  way  now.  My 
John  —  blind!  Oh,  Susan,  what  shall  I  do,  what 
shall  I  do?" 

"Then  he  probably  ain't  sick,  or  hurt  anywheres 
else,  if  he's  on  his  way  home  —  leastways,  he  ain't 
hurt  bad.  You  can  be  glad  for  that.  Mis'  McGuire." 

"I  don't  know,  I  don't  know.  Maybe  he  is.  It 
did  n't  say.  It  just  said  blinded,"  chattered  Mrs. 
McGuire  feverishly.  "They  gi  c  them  home  just 
as  soon  as  they  can  when  they're  blinded.  We 
were  readin'  about  it  only  yesterday  in  the  paper 
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—  how  th^  did  send  *em  home  rij^t  away.  Gk, 
how  little  I  thought  that  my  son  John  would  be 
one  of  *em  —  my  John!** 

"But  your  John  ain't  the  only  one.  Mis' 
McGmre.  There's  other  Johns,  too.  Look  at  our 
Keith  here.'* 

"I  know,  I  know." 

"An*  I  wonder  how  hell  take  this  —  about  your 
John?** 

"He*U  know  what  it  means,**  choked  Mrs. 
McGuire. 

"He  sure  wiU— an*  hell  fed  bad.  I  know  that 
He  ain't  hisself,  anyway,  these  days.** 

"He  ain't?"  Mrs.  McGuire  asked  the  question 
abstractedly,  her  mind  plainly  on  her  own  trouble; 
but  Susan,  intent  on  her  trouble,  did  not  need  even 
the  question  to  spur  her  tongue. 

"No,  he  ain't.  Oh,  he's  brave  an*  cheerful. 
He*s  awful  cheerful,  even  cheerfuler  than  he  was 
a  month  ago.  He's  too  cheerful,  Mis'  McGuire. 
There's  somethin*  back  of  it  I  don't  like.  He  — '* 

But  Mrs.  McGuire  was  not  listening.  Wringing 
her  hands  she  had  sprung  to  her  feet  and  was 
padng  the  floor  again,  moaning:  "Oh,  what  shall 
I  do.  what  shall  I  do?"  A  minute  later,  only 
weeping  afresh  at  Susan's  every  effort  to  comfort 
her,  she  stumbled  out  of  the  kitchen  and  hurried 
across  the  yard  to  her  own  door. 

Watchmg  her  from  the  window,  Susan  drew  a 
long  sigh. 

"I  wonder  how  he  will  take—  But,  Ian'  sakes. 
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this  ain't  gettin'  my  breakfast,"  she  ejaculated, 
with  a  huiried  glance  at  the  dock  on  the  little  shelf 
over  the  stove. 

There  was  nothing,  apparently,  to  distinguish 
breakfast  that  morning  from  a  dozen  other  break- 
fasts that  had  gone  before.  Keith  and  his  father 
talked  cheerfully  of  various  matters,  and  Susan 
waited  upon  them  with  her  usual  briskness.  If 
Susan  was  more  silent  than  usual,  and  if  her  ^es 
sought  Keith's  face  more  frequently  than  was  her 
habit,  no  one,  apparently,  noticed  it.  Susan  did 
fancy t  however,  that  she  saw  a  new  toiseness  in 
Keith's  face,  a  new  nervousness  in  his  manner;  but 
that,  perhaps,  was  because  she  was  watdiing  him  so 
closely,  and  because  he  was  so  constantly  in  her 
mind,  owing  to  her  apprehension  as  to  how  he 
would  take  the  news  of  John  McGuire's  blindness. 

From  the  very  first  Susan  had  determined  not 
to  tell  her  news  until  after  Mr.  Burton  had  left  the 
house.  She  could  not  have  explained  it  even  to  her- 
self, but  she  had  a  feeling  that  it  would  be  better 
to  tell  Keith  when  he  was  alone.  She  planned, 
also,  to  tell  him  casually,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst 
of  other  conversation — not  as  if  it  were  the  one 
thing  on  her  mind.  In  accordance  with  this,  there- 
fore, she  forced  herself  to  finish  her  dishes  and  to 
set  her  kitchen  in  order  before  she  sought  Keith 
in  the  living-room. 

But  Keith  was  not  in  the  living-room;  neither 
was  he  on  the  porch  or  anywhere  in  the  yard. 

With  a  troubled  frown  on  her  face  Susan  climbed 
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the  stain  to  the  second  floor.  Keith's  room  was 
silent,  and  e:iipty,  so  far  as  human  presence  was 
concerned.  So,  too,  was  the  studio,  and  eveiy  other 
room  on  that  floor. 

At  the  front  of  the  attic  stairs  Susan  hesitated. 
The  troubled  frown  on  her  face  deepened  as  she 
glanced  up  the  steep,  narrow  stairway. 

She  did  not  like  to  have  Keith  go  oflF  by  himself 
to  the  attic,  and  ab'eady  now  twice  before  she  had 
found  him  up  there,  poking  in  the  drawers  of  an 
old  desk  that  had  been  his  father's.  He  had  shut 
the  drawers  quickly  and  had  laughingly  turned 
aside  her  questions  when  she  had  asked  him  what 
in  the  world  he  was  doing  up  there.  And  he  had  got 
up  immediately  and  had  gone  downstairs  with  her. 
But  she  had  not  liked  the  look  on  his  face.  And 
to-day,  as  she  hesitated  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
she  was  remembering  that  look.  But  for  only  a 
moment.  Resolutely  then  she  lifted  her  phin,  ran 
up  the  stairs,  and  opened  the  attic  door. 

Over  at  the  desk  by  the  wmdow  there  was  a 
swift  movement —•  but  not  so  swift  that  Susan 
did  not  see  the  revolver  pushed  under  some  loose 
papers. 

**Is  that  you,  Susan?  "  asked  Keith  sharply. 
"Yes,  honey.  I  jest  came  up  to  get  somethin*.** 
Susan's  face  was  white  like  paper,  and  her  hands 
were  cold  and  shaking,  but  her  voice,  except  for  a 
certain  breathlessness,  was  cheerfully  steady.  With 
more  or  less  noise  and  with  a  nmning  fire  of  in- 
consequent comment,  she  rummaged  tj/ions  the 
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trunks  and  boxes,  gradually  working  her  way  to- 
ward the  desk  where  Keith  still  sat. 

At  the  desk,  with  a  sudden  swift  movement,  she 
thrust  the  papers  to  one  side  and  dropped  ha 
hand  on  the  revolver.  At  the  same  moment  Keith's 
arm  shot  out  and  his  hand  fell,  covering  hers. 

She  saw  his  young  face  flush  and  harden  and  his 
moi*th  set  into  stem  lines. 

"Susan,  you'll  be  good  enough,  please,  to  take 
your  hand  off  that,"  he  said  then  sharply. 

There  was  a  moment's  t^ise  silence.  Susan's 
eyes,  agonized  and  pleading,  were  on  his  face.  But 
Keidi  toould  not  isee  that.  He  could  only  hear  her 
words  a  moment  later — light  words,  with  a  hidden 
laugh  in  them,  yet  spoken  with  that  same  curious 
breathlessness. 

"Faith,  honey,  an'  how  can  I,  with  your  own 
hand  holdin' mine  so  tight?" 

Keith  removed  his  hand  instantly.  His  set  face 
darkened. 

"This  ^  not  a  joke,  Susan,  and  I  shall  have  to 
depend  a  your  honor  to  let  that  revolver  stay 
where  ■',  is.  Unfortunately  I  am  unable  to  see 
whether  I  am  obeyed  or  not." 

It  was  Susan's  turn  to  flush.  She  drew  bade  at 
once,  leaving  the  weapon  uncovered  on  the  desk 
between  th'^m. 

"I'm  not  takin'  the  pistol,  Keith."  The  laugh 
was  all  gone  from  Susan's  voice  now.  So,  too,  was 
the  breathlessness.  The  voice  was  steady,  grave, 
but  very  gentle.  "We  take  matdies  an'  pizen  an* 
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knives  away  from  efctUrm  —  not  from  grown  men, 
Keith.  The  piftol  is  ri^t  where  you  cui  reach  it  — 
if  you  want  it." 

She  saw  the  fingers  of  Keith's  hand  twitch  and 
ti^ten.  Otherwise  there  was  no  answer.  After  a 
ni<»nent  she  went  on  q)eaking. 

'*But  let  me  say  jest  this:  't  ain't  like  you  to  be 
a  —  quitter,  Keith."  She  saw  him  wince,  but  she 
did  not  wait  for  him  to  spetk,  '*An'  after  you've 
done  this  thing,  there  ain't  any  one  in  the  w(»M  g(Hn' 
to  ^"^  so  sorry  as  you'll  be.  You  marie  my  words." 

it  M^B  like  a  duup  knife  cutting  a  taut  cord. 
The  tense  musdes  rdazed  and  Keith  gave  a  sudden 
Imi^.  True,  it  was  a  shoH^^  1«u|^  and  a  bitter  one; 
but  it  was  a  lau|^. 

**  You  forget,  Susan.  If  —  if  I  canned  that  out 
I  would  n't  be  in  the  world  —  to  care." 

*'ShudDi!  You'd  be  in  some  world,  Kath 
Burton,  an'  you  know  it.  An'  you'd  fed  nice  lookin' 
down  on  the  mess  you'd  made  of  ikia  world,  would 
n't  you?" 

*'Wdl,  if  I  was  looking y  I'd  be  teeing,  would  n't 
I?"  cut  in  the  youth  grimly.  "Don't  forget,  Su- 
san, that  I'd  be  teeing,  please." 

**Seein'  ain't  everything,  Keith  Burton.  Jest 
rememb^  that  There  is  some  things  you'd  rather 
be  blind  than  see.  An'  that's  one  of  'em.  Besides, 
sedn'  ain't  the  only  sensible  you've  got,  an'  there's 
audi  a  lot  of  things  you  can  do,  an'  — " 

**<%,  yes,  I  know,"  interrupted  Kdth  fiercely, 
flinging  out  both  his  hands.  "I  can  fed  a  book,  ar 
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eat  my  diimer»  and  I  can  hear  the  shouts  of  the 
people  cheering  the  boys  that  go  marchmg  by  my 
door.  But  I'm  tired  of  it  all.  I  tell  you  I  can't 
gtand  it  —  I  ean*U  Susan.  Yes,  I  know  that's  a 
cheap  way  out  of  it/'  he  wait  on,  after  a  choking 
pause,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  toward  the  re- 
volver on  the  desk;  "and  a  cowardly  one,  too.  I 
know  all  that.  And  maybe  I  would  n't  have  — 
have  done  it  to-day,  even  if  you  had  n't  come.  I 
found  it  last  week,  and  it — fascinated  me.  It 
seemed  such  an  easy  way  out  <d  it.  Since  then  I  've 
been  up  here  two  or  three  times  just  to  —  to  feel 
of  it.  Somehow  I  liked  to  know  it  was  here,  and 
that,  if  —  if  I  just  could  n't  stand  things  another 
minute  — 

**But  —  I've  tried  to  be  decent,  honest  I  have. 
But  I'm  tired  dt  being  amused  and  'tended  to  like 
a  ten-year-old  boy.  I  don't  want  flowers  and  jellies 
and  candies  brought  in  to  me.  I  don't  want  to  read 
and  play  solitaire  and  checkers  week  in  and  week 
out.  I  want  to  be  over  there,  doing  a  man's  work. 
Look  at  Ted,  and  Tom,  and  Jack  Green,  and  John 
McGuirel" 

"John  McGuire!"  It  was  a  faltering  cry  from 
Susan,  but  Keith  did  not  even  hear. 

"What  are  they  doing,  and  what  am  I  doing? 
Yet  you  people  expect  me  to  sit  here  contented  with 
a  dice-box  and  a  deck  of  playing-cards,  and  be 
glad  I  can  do  that  mudi.  CHi,  well,  I  suppose  I 
ou^t  to  be.  But  when  I  sit  here  alone  day  after 
day  and  think  and  think  — ' 
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"But,  Keith,  we  don't  want  you  to  do  that, 
interposed  Susan  feverishly.    "Now  there's  Miss 
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Dorothy  —  if  you'd  only  let  her  — ' 

"But  I  tell  you  I  don't  want  to  be  babied  and 
pitied  and  'tended  to  by  young  women  who  are 
sorry  for  me.  /  want  to  do  the  hdping  part  of  the 
time.  And  if  I  see  a  girl  I  —  I  could  care  for,  I 
want  to  be  able  to  ask  her  like  a  man  to  marry  me; 
and  then  if  she  says  'yes,'  I  want  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  her  myself  —  not  have  her  take  care  of  me 
and  marry  me  out  of  pity  and  feed  me  fudge  and 
flowers!  And  there's  —  dad." 

Keith's  voice  broke  and  stopped.  Susan,  watdi- 
ing  his  impassioned  face,  wet  her  lips  and  swal- 
lowed convulsively.  Then  Keith  began  again. 

"Susan,  do  you  know  the  one  big  thing  that 
drives  me  up  here  every  time,  in  spite  of  myself? 
It's  the  thought  d  —  dad.  How  do  you  suppose 
I  feel  to  tliink  of  dad  peddling  peas  and  beans 
and  potatoes  down  to  McGuire's  grocery  store?  — 
dadi" 

Susan  lifted  her  head  defiantly. 

"Well,  now  look  a-here,  Keith  Burton,  let  me 
tell  you  that  peddlin'  peas  an'  beans  an'  potatoes  is 
jest  as  honorary  as  paintin'  pictures,  an'  — " 

"I'm  not  saying  it  is  n't,"  cut  in  the  boy  in- 
cisively. "I'mmerelysayingthat,  aslhappen  to 
know,  he  prefers  to  paint  pictures  —  and  I  prefer 
to  have  him.  And  he'd  be  doing  it  this  minute  — 
if  it  was  n't  for  his  having  to  support  me,  and  you 
know  it,  Susan.' 
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"Well,  what  of  it?  It  don't  hurt  him  any." 

*'It  hurts  me,  Susan.  And  when  I  think  of  all 
the  things  he  hoped — of  me.  I  was  going  to  be 
Jerry  and  Ned  and  myself;  and  I  was  going  to  make 
him  so  proud,  Susan,  so  proud !  I  was  going  to  make 
up  to  him  all  thai  he  had  lost.  All  day  under  the 
trees  up  on  the  hill,  I  used  to  lie  and  dr^un  of  what 
I  was  going  to  be  some  day  —  the  great  pictures 
I  was  going  to  paint  —  for  dad.  The  great  fame 
that  was  going  to  oome  to  me  —  for  dad.  The 
mon^  I  was  going  to  earn  —  for  dad.  I  saw  dad, 
old  and  white-haired,  leaning  on  me.  I  saw  the  old 
house  restored  —  all  the  lodes  and  keys  and  sag- 
ging blinds,  the  cracked  ceilings  and  tattered  wall- 
paper—  aU  made  fresh  and  new.  And  dad  sg» 
proud  and  happy  in  it  all  —  so  proud  and  happy 
that  perhaps  he'd  think  I  really  had  made  up  for 
Jerry  and  Ned,  and  his  own  lost  hopes. 

"And,  now,  look  at  me!  Useless,  worse  than 
usdess — all  my  life  a  burden  to  him  and  to  every- 
body else.  Susan,  I  can't  stand  it.  Iean*t.  That's 
why  I  want  to  end  it  all.  It  would  be  so  simple  — 
sudi  an  easy  way  —  out." 

"Yes,  't  would  — for  quitters.  Quitters  always 
take  eai^  ways  out.  But  you  ain't  no  quitter,  Keith 
Burton.  Besides,  't  would  n't  ead  it.  You  know 
that.  T  would  jest  be  shuttin'  the  door  of  this 
room  an'  openin'  the  one  to  the  runt.  You've  had 
a  good  Christian  bringin'  up,  Keith  Burton,  an* 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  your  eternal,  im- 
moral soul  ain't  goin'  to  be  lauflled  out  of  odstenoe 
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by  no  pistol  shot,  no  matter  how  many  times  you 
pull  the  jigger." 

Keith  laughed  —  and  with  the  laugh  his  tense 
muscles  relaxed. 

"All  right,  Susan,"  he  shrugged  a  little  grimly. 
"I'll  concede  your  point.  You  made  it  ~  perhaps 
better  than  you  know.  But  —  weU,  it  isn't  so 
pleasant  always  to  be  the  hook,  you  know,"  he 
finished  bitterly. 

"The  —  hook?  "  frowned  Susan. 

Keith  laughed  again  grimly. 

"Perhaps  you've  forgotten  —  but  I  have  n't  I 
heard  you  talking  to  Mrs.  McGuire  one  day.  You 
said  that  everybody  was  either  a  hook  or  an  eye, 
and  that  more  than  half  the  folks  were  hooks 
hanging  on  to  somebody  else.  And  that's  why 
some  eyes  had  more  than  their  share  of  hooks  hang- 
ingontothem.  You  see  —  I  remembered.  I  knew 
then,  when  you  said  it,  that  I  was  a  hook,  and  —  *' 

"Keith  Burton,  I  never  thought  of  you  when  I 
said  that,"  interrupted  Susan  agitatedly. 

"Perhaps  not;  but /did.  Why,  Susan,  of  course 
I'm  a  hook  —  an  old,  bent,  rusty  hook.  But  I  can 
hang  on  —  oh,  yes,  I  can  hang  on  —  to  anybody 
that  will  let  me  I  But,  Susan,  don't  you  see?  — 
sometimes  it  seems  as  if  I'd  give  the  whole  world 
if  just  for  once  I  could  feel  that  I  —  that  some  one 
was  hanging  on  to  me!  that  I  was  of  some  use 
8omewb«e." 

"An'  so  you're  gom*  to  be,  honey.  I  know  you 
be,"  wfed  Susan  eagerly.    "Just  remember  all 
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than  fellers  that  wrote  books  an'  give  lecturin's, 
an  — 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know,**  interposed  Keith,  with  a 
faint  smile.  "You  were  a  good  old  soul,  Susan,  to 
read  me  all  those  charmiiig  tales,  and  I  understood, 
of  course,  what  you  were  doing  it  for.  You  wanted 
me  to  go  and  do  likewise.  But  I  could  n't  write 
a  book  to  save  my  soul,  Susan,  and  my  voice  would 
stick  in  my  throat  at  the  second  word  of  a  'lec- 
turing.* •• 

"But  there'll  be  somethin*,  Keith,  I  know 
there  *11  be  somethin*.  God  never  locked  up  the 
doors  of  your  eyes  without  givin*  you  the  key  to 
some  other  door.  It's  jest  that  you  hain't  found 
it  yet." 

"  Perhaps.  I  certainly  have  n*t  found  it  —  that 's 
sure,**  retorted  the  lad  bitterly.  "And  just  why 
He  saw  fit  to  send  me  this  blindness  — ** 

"We  don*t  have  to  know,*'  interposed  Susan 
quickly;  "an*  questionin*  about  it  don't  settle 
nothin',  anyhow.  If  we've  got  it,  we've  got  it,  an' 
if  it's  somethin*  we  can't  possibly  help,  the  only 
questionin*  worth  anything  then  is  how  are  we 
goin*  to  stand  it.  You  see,  there  *s  more'n  one 
way  of  standin'  things." 

"Yes,  I  know  there  is."  Keith  stirred  restlessly 
in  his  seat. 

"An*  some  ways  is  better  than  others.'* 

"There,  there,  Susan,  I  know  just  what  you're 
going  to  say,  and  it's  all  very  true,  of  course,"  cried 
Keith,  stirring  still  more  restlnsly.  "But  you  see 
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I  don't  happen  to  fed  like  hearing  it  just  now. 
Oh,  yes,  I  know  I've  got  lots  to  be  thankful  for. 
I  can  hear,  and  feel,  and  taste,  and  walk;  and  I 
should  be  glad  for  all  of  them.  And  I  am,  of  course. 
I  should  declare  that  aU's  well  with  the  world,  and 
that  both  sides  of  the  street  are  sunny,  and  that 
there  isn't  any  shadow  anywhere,  lliere,  you 
see!  I  know  all  tiiat  you  woidd  say,  Susan,  and  I 've 
said  it,  so  as  to  save  you  the  trouble." 

"Humph!"  commented  Susan,  bridling  a  little; 
then  suddenly,  she  gave  a  sly  chuckle.  "That's  all 
very  well  an'  good.  Master  Keith  Burton,  but 
there's  one  more  thing  I  would  have  said  if  I  was 
doin'  the  sayin'!" 

"WeU?" 

"About  that  both  sides  of  the  street  bein* 
sunny  —  it  seems  to  me  that  the  man  what  says, 
yes,  he  knows  one  side  is  shady  an'  troubleous,  but 
that  he  thinks  it'll  be  healthier  an'  happier  for  hun 
an'  eveiybody  else  'round  him  if  he  walks  on  the 
sunny  side,  an'  then  toalka  there  —  it  seems  to  me 
he's  got  the  spots  aU  knocked  oflF  that  feller  what 
says  there  ain't  no  shady  side!" 

Keith  gave  a  low  laugh  —  a  laugh  more  nearly 
normal  than  Susan  had  card  him  give  for  several 
days. 

"All  right,  Susan,  111  accept  your  amendment, 
and  —  we'll  let  it  go  that  one  side  is  shady,  and 
that  I'm  Ripposed  to  determinedly  pick  the  sunny 
side.  Anything  more?" 
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'That  you  came  up  to  say  to  me  —  yes.  You 
know  I  have  just  saved  you  the  trouble  oi  saying 
part  of  it." 

"Oh!"  Susan  laughed  light-heartedly.  (This 
was  Keith  —  her  Keith  that  she  knew.)  "No, 
that's  all  I — '*  She  stopped  short  in  dismay. 
All  the  color  and  lightness  disai^)eared  from  her 
face,  leaving  it  suddenly  white  and  drawn.  "That 
is,"  she  faltered,  "there  was  somethin'  dse  — 
I  was  goin'  to  say,  about  —  about  John  McGuire. 
He—" 

"I  don't  care  to  hear  it."  Keith  had  frozen 
instantly  into  frigid  aloofness.  Stem  lines  had 
oome  to  his  boyish  mouth. 

"But  —  but,  Keith,  Mrs.  McGuire  came  over 
to~" 

"To  read  another  of  those  precious  letters,  <^ 
course,"  cut  in  Keith  angrily, "  but  I  tell  you  I  don't 
want  to  hear  it.  Do  you  suppose  a  caged  bird  likes 
to  hear  of  the  woods  and  fields  and  tree-tops  while 
he's  tied  to  a  three-inch  swing  between  two  gilt 
bars?  Well,  hardly!  There's  lots  that  I  do  have 
to  stand,  Susan,  but  I  don't  have  to  stand  that." 

Susan  caught  her  breath  with  a  half  sob. 

"But,  Keith,  I  was  n't  going  to  tdU  you  of  —  of 
woods  an'  fidds  an'  tree-tops  this  time.  You  see  — 
now  he's  in  a  cage  himself." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"He's  coming  home.  He's  —  blind.'* 

Keith  leaped  from  his  chair. 

"Blind?  John  McQuireV* 
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••Yes." 

"Oh-h-hl"  Long  years  of  past  suffering  and  of 
future  woe  filled  the  short  little  word  to  bursting, 
as  Keith  dropped  back  into  his  chair.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  sat  silent,  his  whole  self  held  rigid.  Then, 
unsteadily  he  asked  the  question: 
"What  — happened?" 

"They  don't  know.  It  was  a  dispatch  that  came 
this  momin*.    He  was  blinded,  an'  is  on  his  way 
home.  That's  all." 
"That's  — enough." 
"Yes,  I  knew  you'd  —  understand." 
"Yes,  I  do  —  understand." 
^  Susan  hesiUted.  Keith  still  sat,  with  his  unsee- 
ing gaze  straic^t  ahead,  his  body  tense  and  motion- 
less.   On  the  desk  within  reach  lay  the  revolver. 
Cautiously  Susan  half  extended  her  hand  toward 
it,  then  drew  it  back.  She  glanced  again  at  Keith's 
absorbed  face,  then  turned  and  made  her  way 
quietly  down  the  stairs. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  attic  flight  she  gltnced  back. 
^^  "  He  won't  touch  it  now,  I  'm  sure,"  she  breathed. 
"An',  anyhow,  we  only  take  knives  an*  pizen  away 
from  children  —  not  grown  men  I" 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

AS  SUSAN  SAW  IT 

IT  was  the  town  talk,  of  course  —  the  home- 
coming of  John  McGuiie.  Men  gathered  on 
street  comers  and  women  clustered  about  badc- 
yard  fences  and  church  doorways.  Children  be- 
sieged their  parents  with  breathless  questions,  and 
repeated  to  each  other  in  awe-struck  whispers  what 
they  had  heard.  Everywhere  was  horror,  sym- 
paUiy,  and  interested  speculation  as  to  "how  he'd 
take  it." 

Where  aq>lidt  information  was  so  lacking,  im- 
agination and  surmise  eagerly  supplied  the  de- 
tails; and  Mrs.  McGuire's  news  of  the  blinding  of 
John  McGuire  was  not  three  days  old  before  a  full 
accoimt  of  the  tragedy  from  beginning  to  end  was 
flying  from  tongue  to  tongue  —  an  account  that 
would  have  surprised  no  one  so  greatly  as  it  would 
have  surprised  John  McGuire  himself. 

To  Susan,  Dorothy  Parkman  came  one  day  with 
this  storjr. 

"Well,  *t  ain't  true,"  disavowed  Susan  sucdiHstly 
when  the  lurid  details  had  been  breathlessly  re- 
peated to  her. 

"You  mean  —  he  isn't  blind?"  demanded  the 
young  girl. 

"Oh,  yes,  it  blind,  all  right,  poor  boy!  But 
it's  the  rest  1  Jiean  —  about  his  Idllin'  twenty- 
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eight  Gennans  smj^e-handed.  an'  bein*  all  shot 
to  pieces  hissdf,  an*  benighted  for  braveiy." 
"But  what  did  happen?" 
"We  don't  know.   We  just  know  he's  blind  an' 
comin'  home.   Mis*  McGuire  had  two  letters  yes- 
terday from  John,  but  — " 
"From  John  —  himself?** 
"Yes;  but  they  was  both  writ  long  before  the 
apostrophe,  an*  'course  they  did  n't  say  nothin* 
about  it.  He  was  weU  an' happy,  he  said.  She  had 
had  only  one  letter  before  these  for  a  long  time. 
An'  now  to  have  —  this!" 

"Yes,  I  know.   It's  terrible.    How  does  —  Mr 
Keith  take  it?" 
Susan  opened  wide  her  eyes. 
"Why,  you've  seen  him  -- you  see  him  yester- 
day yourself,  Miss  Dorothy." 

"Oh,  I  saw  him  —  in  a  way,  but  not  the  real 
hun,  Susan.  He's  miles  away  now,  always." 

"You  mean  he  ain't  civil  an'  polite?"  demanded 
Susan. 

"Oh,  he's  very  dvil  —  too  civil,  Susan.  Every 
tune  I  go  I  say  I  won't  go  again.  Then,  when  I  get 
to  thmkmg  of  him  sitting  there  alone  aU  day,  and 

of  how  he  used  to  like  to  have  me  read  to  him  and 
play  THth  him.  I  -I  just  have  to  go  and  see  if  he 

won  t  be  the  same  as  he  used  to  be.  Buthenever 

IS. 

..  a"^.  ^^^?   ®"^  ^^^  ^"^  ^««J  moumfuUy. 

An  he  am  t  the  same,  Miss  Dorothy.   He  don't 

ever  whistle  nor  sing  now,  nor  play  solitary,  nor  any 
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of  them  things  he  used  to  do.  Oh,  wlwix  fcJks  comes 
in  he  braces  back  an*  talks  an'  lau^.  You  know 
that.  But  in  the  exclusion  of  his  own  home  here, 
he  jest  sits  an'  thinks  an'  thinks  an'  thinks.  An', 
Miss  Dorothy,  I  've  found  out  now  what  he 's  think- 
in'  of." 

"Yes?" 

"It's  John  McGuire  an'  than  other  soldiers 
what's  comin'  back  blind  from  the  war.  An'  he 
talks  an'  talks  about  'em,  an'  mourns  an'  takes  on 
amnething  dreadful.  He  says  he  knows  what  it 
means,  an'  that  nobody  can  know  what  hain't 
had  it  happen  to  *em.  An'  he  broods  an'  broods 
over  it." 

"I  can  —  imagine  it."  The  girl  said  it  with  a 
little  catch  in  her  voice. 

'* An'  —  an*  there's  somethin'  else  I  want  to  tell 
you  about.  I've  got  to  tell  somebody.  I  want  to 
know  if  you  think  I  done  right.  An*  you*re  the  only 
one  I  can  tell.  I've  thought  it  dU  out.  Daniel 
Biurton  is  too  near,  an'  Mis'  McGuire  an*  all  them 
others  is  too  far.  You  ain*t  a  relation,  an*  yet 
you  care.  You  do  care,  don*t  you?  —  about  Mr. 
Keith?" 

"Why,  of  —  of  course.  I  care  a  great  deal,  Su- 
san.** Miss  Dorothy  spoke  verj' lightly,  very  imper- 
sonally; but  there  was  a  sudden  flame  of  color  in 
her  face.  Susan,  however,  was  not  noticing  this. 
Furtively  she  was  glancing  one  way  and  another 
over  her  shoulder. 

'Yes.   Well,  the  other  day  he  —  he  tried  to  — 
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that  18,  well,  I  —  I  found  him  with  a  pistil  in  his 
hand,  an*  — ** 

"SuaanI"  The  giri  had  gone  very  white. 

"Oh,  he  did  n't  do  it  Well,  that  ain't  a  very 
sensitive  statement,  is  it?  For  if  he  had  done  it, 
he  wouldn't  be  alive  now,  would  he?"  broke  oflf 
Susan,  with  a  faint  smile.  "But  what  I  mean  is, 
he  did  n't  do  it,  an'  I  don't  think  he's  goin'  to 
do  it." 

"But,  oh,  Susan,"  faltered  the  gurl,  "you  did  n't 
leave  that  —  that  awful  thmg  with  him,  did  you? 
Did  n't  you  take  it  —  away?" 

"No."  Susan's  mouth  set  grimly.  "An' that's 
what  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  -—  if  I  did  right» 
you  know." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  Susan!  I'm  afraid,"  shuddered  the 
girl.  "Can't  you  —  get  it  away  —  now? " 

"Maybe.  I  know  where  't  is.  I  was  up  there 
yesterday  an' see  it.  T  was  in  the  desk  drawer  in 
the  attic,  jest  where  it  used  to  be." 

"Then  get  it,  Susan,  get  it.  Oh,  please  get  it," 
begged  the  girl.  "I'm  afraid  to  have  it  there  — 
a  single  minute." 

**But,  Miss  Dorothy,  stop;  wait  jest  a  minute. 
Think.  How 's  he  goin'  to  get  self-defiance  an*  make 
a  strong  man  of  hisself  if  we  take  things  away  from 
him  like  he  was  a  little  baby?" 

"I  know,  Susan;  but  if  he  should  be  tempted  —  " 

"He  won't.  He  ain't  no  more.  I'm  sure  of  that. 
I  talked  with  him.  Besides,  I  hain't  cau^t  him  up 
there  once  since  that  day  last  week.  Ctti,  I'm  free 
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to  confess  I  have  watched  him/'  admitted  Susan 
defensively,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"But  what  did  happen  that  day  you  —  you 
found  him?" 

"Oh,  be  had  it,  handlin'  it,  an'  when  he  heard 
me,  he  jumped  a  little,  an'  hid  it  under  some  papers. 
My,  Miss  Dorothy,  't  was  awful.  I  was  that  scared 
an'  frightened  I  tibought  I  could  n't  move.  But  I 
knew  I'd  got  to,  an'  I  knew  I'd  got  to  move  right, 
too,  or  I'd  spoil  everything.  This  wa'n't  no  ten- 
cent  melodydrama  down  to  the  movies,  but  I  had 
a  humane  soul  there  before  me,  an'  I  knew  maybe 
it's  whole  internal  salvation  mi^^t  dqiend  tm  wiiat 
I  said  an'  did." 

"But  what  did  you  say?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  only  know  that  somehow,  when 
it  was  over,  I  had  a  fedin'  that  he  would  n't  never 
do  that  thing  again.  That  somehow  the  man  in  him 
was  on  top,  an'  would  stay  on  top.  An'  I'm  more 
sure  than  ever  of  it  now.  He  ain't  thinkin'  of  his- 
self  these  days.  It's  John  McGuire  and  them  others. 
An'  ain't  it  better  that  he  let  that  pistol  alone  of  his 
own  free  will  an'  accordance,  an'  know  he  was  a  man 
an'  no  baby,  than  if  I'd  taken  it  away  from  him?" 

"I  suppose  —  it  was,  Susan;  but  I  don't  think  I 'd 
have  been  strong  enough  —  to  make  him  strong." 

"Yes,  you  would,  if  you'd  been  there.  I  reckon 
we  're  all  goin'  to  learn  to  do  a  lot  of  things  we  never 
did  before,  now  that  the  war  has  come." 

"Yes,  I  know."  A  quivering  pain  swept  across 
the  young  girl's  face. 
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"Somdum,  the  war  never  seemed  real  to  me 
before.  T  was  jest  somethin'  'way  oflF  —  a  lot  of 
Dagoes  an*  Dutchmen,  like  the  men  what  dug 
up  the  McGuires*  frozen  water-pipes  last  spring, 
fightm*.  Not  our  kind  of  folks  what  talked  Eng- 
lish. Even  when  I  read  the  papers,  an*  the  awful 
things  they  did  over  there  —  it  did  n*t  seem  as  if 
•t  was  folks  on  our  earth.  It  was  like  somethin* 
you  read  about  in  them  oW  histronic  days,  or  some- 
thin* happenin*  up  on  the  moon,  or  on  that  planta- 
tion of  Mars.  Oh,  of  course,  I  knew  John  McGuire 
had  gone;  but  somehow  I  never  thought  of  him  as 
fightin*  —  not  with  guns  an*  bloody  gore,  in  spite 
of  them  letters  of  his.  Some  way,  in  my  mind*s  eyes 
I  always  see  him  marchin*  with  flags  flyin*  an*  folks 
cheerin*;  an*  I  thought  the  war'd  be  over,  anyhow, 
by  the  time  he  got  there. 

"But,  now  — !  Why,  now  they're  all  gone  — 
our  own  Teddy  Somers,  an'  T'^m  Spencer,  an*  little 
Jacky  Green  that  I  used  to  laAd  on  my  knee.  Some 
of  *em  in  France,  an*  som*;  oi  i-rt  in  them  army  can- 
teens down  to  Ayer  iviV  T\  vai^  1-5 '  everywhere.  An' 
poor  Tom  *s  died  abc«i  y  o?  pa  imonia  right  here  in 
our  own  land.  An*  now  po.Joim  McGuire!  I  tell 
you.  Miss  Dorothy,  it  brii^gs  it  right  home  now  to 
your  own  heart,  where  it  hurts.'* 

"It  certainly  does,  Susan.** 

"An»  let  me  teU  you.  What  do  you  s*pose, 
more'n  Miything  else,  made  me  see  how  really  big 

"I  don*t  know,  Susan.^ 
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"Well,  111  tell  you.  T  was  because  I  could  n't 
write  a  poem  on  it." 

"Sure  enouj^  Susan!  I  don't  believe  I've  heard 
you  make  a  rhyme  to-day/'  smiled  Bliss  Dorothy. 

Susan  si^ed  and  shook  her  head. 

"Yes,  I  know.  I  don't  make  'em  much  now. 

Somehow  they  don't  sing  all  the  time  in  my  heart, 

an'  burst  out  natural-like,  as  they  used  to.  I  think 

them  days  when  I  tried  so  hard  to  sell  my  poems, 

an'  could  n't,  kinder  took  the  jest  out  of  poetizin' 

for  me.  Somehow,  when  you  find  out  somethin'  is 

invaluable  to  other  folks,  it  gets  so  it's  invaluable 

to  you,  I  s'pose.   StiU,  even  now,  when  I  set  ri^^t 

down  to  it,  I  can  'most  always  write  'em  right  off 

'most  as  quick  as  I  used  to.  But  I  could  n't  on 

this  war.  I  tried  it.  But  it  jest  would  n't  do.  I 

begun  it: 

CMi,  woe  if  me,  aaid  the  bajronet. 
Qht  woe  ia  me,  Mid  the  nracd. 

Then  the  whole  awful  frightfulness  of  it  an'  the 
bigness  oi  it  seemed  to  swallow  me  up,  an'  I  felt 
like  a  little  pigment  overtopped  an'  surrounded  by 
great  tall  moimtains  of  horror  that  were  tumblin' 
down  one  after  another  on  my  head,  an'  buryin' 
me  down  so  far  an'  deep  that  I  could  n't  say  any- 
thing, only  to  moan,  'Oh,  Lord,  how  long,  oh.  Lord, 
how  long? '  An'  I  knew  then  't  was  too  big  for  me. 
I  did  n't  try  to  write  no  more." 

"I  can  see  how  you  could  n't,"  faltered  the  girl, 
as  she  turned  away.  "I 'm  afraid  —  we're  all  going 
to  find  it  —  too  big  for  us." 


CHAPTER  XXV 
EEITH  TO  THE  RESCUE 

JOHN  McGUniE  had  xu>t  been  home  twenty- 
four  hours  before  it  was  known  that  he  "took 
it  powerful  hard." 
To  Keith  Susan  told  what  she  had  learned. 
"They  say  he  utterly  refuses  to  see  any  one  out- 
side the  family;  an*  that  he*d  rather  not  see  even 
his  own  folks  —  that  he*s  always  askin'  'em  to  let 
him  alone." 

"Is  he  ill  or  wounded  otherwise?"  asked  Keith. 

"No,  he  ain't  hurt  outwardly  or  infernally,  ex- 
cept his  eyes,  an*  he  says  that's  the  worst  of  it,  one 
woman  told  me.  He's  as  sound  as  a  nut,  an'  good 
for  a  hundred  years  yet.  If  he  'd  only  been  smashed 
up  good  an'  solid,  so's  he'd  have  some  hope  of  dyin' 
pretty  quick,  he  would  n't  mind  it,  he  says.  But  to 
live  along  like  this  —!  —  oh,  he's  in  an  awful  sUte 
of  mind,  everybody  says." 

*I  can  — imagine  it,"  ngfaed  Keith.  And  by 
the  way  he  turned  away  Susao  knew  that  he  did 
not  care  to  talk  any  more. 

An  hour  later  Mrs.  McGmre  hurried  into  Suau's 
kitchen.  Mrs.  McGuire  was  looking  thin  and  worn 
these  days.  From  her  half-buttoned  shoes  to  her 
haif-eombed  hair  she  was  showing  the  results  of 
strain  and  anxiety.  With  a  k>ng  sigh  she  dwrnped 
into  one  of  the  kitchen  chain. 
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'Well,  Mis'  McGuire,  if  you  ain't  the  stranger! " 
Susan  greeted  her  cordially. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  sighed  Mrs.  McGuire.  ** But,  you 
see,  I  can't  leave  —  him."  As  she  spoke  she  looked 
anxiously  through  the  window  toward  her  own  door. 
"Mr.  McGuire's  with  him,  now,  so  I  got  away." 

"But  there's  Bess  an'  Harry,"  b^an  Susan. 

"We  don't  leave  him  with  the  chflcken,  ever," 
interposed  Mrs.  McGuire,  with  another  hurried 
glance  through  the  window.  "We  —  don't  dare 
to.  You  see,  once  we  found — we  found  him  with 
htt  father's  old  pistol.  Oh,  Susan,  it  —  it  was 
awftd!" 

"Yes,  it  —  must  have  been."  Susan,  after  one 
swift  ^ance  into  her  visitor's  face,  had  turned  h«r 
back  suddenly.  She  was  busy  now  with  the  damp- 
ers of  ho*  kitchen  stove. 

"Of  course  we  took  it  right  away,"  went  on 
Mrs.  McGuire,  "an'  put  it  where  he'll  never  get  it 
again.  But  we're  always  afraid  there  11  be  some- 
fMn*  somewhat  that  he  will  get  hold  of.  You  see, 
he's  «o  despon<kM  —  in  Midi  a  terrible  state!" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  nodded  Susan.  Susan  had  aban- 
doned her  daiBpers,  and  had  turned  ri^t  about 
face  again.  "If  only  he'd  see  folks  now." 

"Yes,  an'  that's  what  I  came  over  to  talk  to  you 
about,"  cried  Mrs.  McGuire  eagerly.  "We  have  n't 
been  able  to  get  him  to  see  anybody  —  not  any- 
body. But  I've  been  wonderin'  if  he  wouldn't 
see  Keith,  if  we  could  work  it  ri^t.  You  see  he  says 
he  just  won't  be  stared  at;  an'  Keith,  poor  boy. 
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eould  n*t  sUre,  an*  John  knows  it.  Oh,  Susan,  do 
you  suppose  we  could  manage  it?" 

"Why,  of  course.  I'll  tell  him  ri|^t  away,  an* 
he*ll  go  over;  I  know  he*ll  go!**  exclaimed  Susan, 
all  interest  at  once. 

"Oh,  but  that  would  n*t  do  at  all!**  cried  Mrs. 
McGulre.  "  Don't  you  sec?  John  refuses,  absolutely 
refuses,  to  see  any  one;  an'  he  would  n't  see  Keith, 
if  I  should  as*  him  to.  Bat  he's  interested  m  Keith 

—  I  kruno  he's  that,  for  onee,  when  I  was  taidn* 
to  Mr.  McGuire  about  Keith,  John  broke  in  an' 
asked  two  or  three  questions,  an*  he's  mver  done 
thM  before,  about  anybody.  An'  so  I  was  pretty 
suic  it  was  because  Keith  was  blind,  you  know,  like 
himself." 

•*Yes,  I  see,  I  see.'* 

"An*  if  I  can  only  manage  it  so  th^*fi  meet 
withwit  John's  knowin'  they're  goin'  to,  I  believe 
he'U  get  to  taUdn'  with  hira  before  he  knows  it; 
an*  t^t  it'll  do  him  a  world  of  good.  Anyway, 
somethm'  's  got  to  be  done.  Susan  —  it's  ^  to  be 

—  to  get  him  out  of  this  awful  state  he's  in." 
"Well,  we'll  do  it  I  know  we  can  do  it  some 

way." 

"You  think  Keith *U  do  his  part?"    Mrs.  Mo- 
Guire's  eyes  were  anxious. 
"I'm  sure  he  will  —  when  he  understands." 

«t3**°  "***"*'  P'^P***^*  Mrs.  McGuire  eagerly. 

I^  get  my  John  out  on  to  the  back  porch  to- 

moffow  mornin'.  That's  the  only  phw*  outdoors 

1  «m  get  hun  —  he  can't  be  seen  from  the  street 
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there,  you  know.  1*11  get  him  there  as  near  ten 
o'clock  as  I  can.  You  be  on  the  watch,  an'  as  soon 
as  I  get  him  all  nicely  fixed,  you  get  Keith  to  come 
out  into  your  yard  an'  stroll  over  to  the  fence  an' 
speak  to  him,  an*  then  come  up  on  to  the  porch 
an'  sit  down,  just  naturally.  He  can  do  that  all 
right,  can't  he?  It's  just  wonderful  —  the  way  he 
gets  around  everywhere,  with  that  little  cane  of 
his!" 

"Yes,  oh,  yes." 

**Well,  I  thought  he  could.  An'  tdl  him  to  keep 
right  on  talkin'  every  minute  so  my  John  won't 
have  a  diance  to  get  up  an'  go  into  the  house.  Of 
course,  I  shall  be  there  myself,  at  first.  We  never 
leave  him  alone,  you  know.  But  as  soon  as  Keith 
comes,  I  shall  go.  They'll  get  along  better  by 
themselves,  I'm  sure  —  only,  of  course,  I  shall  be 
where  I  can  ke^  watch  out  of  the  window.  Now 
do  you  understand?" 

'*Yes,  an'  we  can  do  it.  I  know  we  can  do  it." 

**A11  ri|^t,  then.  I'm  not  so  sure  we  can,  but 
we'U  try  it,  anyway,"  si^ed  Mrs.  McGuire,  rising 
to  her  feet,  the  old  worry  back  on  her  face.  **  Wdl, 
I  must  be  goin'.  Mr.  McGuire 'U  have  a  fit.  He's 
as  nervous  as  a  witch  when  he's  left  alone  with 
John.  There!  What  did  I  tell  you?  "she  broke  o£F, 
with  an  expressive  gestiure  and  glance,  as  a  care- 
worn-looking man  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the 
house  across  the  two  back  yards,  and  peered  uix- 
iously  over  at  the  Burtons'  kitchen  door.  "Now, 
dcMi't  forget  —  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  momin'." 
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.XT^  ^y*  ''"^'"  promiaed  Sium  cheerfuUy, 

Now,  do  you  go  home  an' set  eav,  Mia' McGuire 
an  don  t  you  fret  no  more.  It's  comin'  out  aU 
nght-aU  right,  I  teU  you,"  she  reiterated,  as 
Mrs.  McGuire  hurried  through  the  doorway. 

But  when  Mrs.  McGuire  was  gone  Susan  drew 
a  dubious  sigh;  and  her  cheery  smile  had  turned  to 
a  questioning  frown  as  she  went  in  search  of  Keith 
Very  evidently  Susan  was  far  from  feelmg  quit^ 
so  sure  about  Keith's  cooperation  as  she  would 
have  Mrs.  McGuire  think. 

Keith  was  m  the  hving-room,  his  head  bowed  in 
his  two  hands,  his  elbows  on  the  table  before  hun. 
At  the  first  sound  of  Susan's  steps  he  lifted  his  head 
with  a  jerk. 

"I  was  lookin'  for  you,"  began  Susan  the  mo- 
ment she  had  crossed  the  threshold.  Sman  had 
learned  that  Keith  hated  above  aU  things  to  have 
to  speak  first,  or  to  ask,  "Who  is  it?"  "Mis* 
McGuire 's  jest  been  here." 

"Yes,  I  heard  her  voice,"  returned  the  boy  in- 
diflFerently. 

"She  was  tcllin'  about  her  John." 

"How  is  he  getting  along?" 

"He's  in  a  bad  way.  Oh,  he's  real  weU  physician- 
ally,  but  he's  in  a  bad  way  in  his  mind." 

I' Well,  you  don't  wonder,  do  you?" 

"Oh,  no,  'course  not.  StiU,  well,  for  one  thing, 
he  don't  hke  to  see  folks." 

"Stronge!  Now,  I'd  think  he'd  just  dote  <m 
Beemg  folks,  would  n't  you?" 
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Susan  cau|^t  the  full  force  of  the  sarcasm,  but 
supobly  she  ignored  it. 

'* Well»  I  don't  know  —  maybe;  but,  anyhow,  he 
don*t,  an'  Mis'  McGuire  's  that  worried  she  don't 
know  what  to  do.  You  see,  she  found  him  once 
with  his  daddy's  pistol"  —  Susan  was  talking  very 
fast  now  —  "an'  'course  that  worked  her  up  some- 
thin'  terrible.  I'm  afraid  he  hain't  got  much  back- 
bone. They  don't  dare  to  leave  him  alone  a  min- 
ute —  not  a  minute.  An'  Mis'  McGuire,  she  was 
wonderin'  if  —  if  you  could  n't  help  'em  out  some 
way." 

**If**  The  short  ejaculation  was  full  of  amaze« 
ment. 

"Yes.    That's  what  she  come  over  for  this 
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"I?  They  forget."  Keith  fell  back  bitterly. 
"John  McGuire  might  get  hold  of  a  dozen  revol- 
vers, and  I  would  n't  know  it." 

"Oh,  't  wa'n't  that.  They  didn't  want  you  to 
waich  him.  They  wanted  you  to —  Well,  it's  jest 
this.  Mis'  McGuire  thought  as  how  if  she  could 
get  her  John  out  on  the  back  porch,  an'  you  hap- 
pened to  be  in  our  back  yard,  an'  should  go  over 
an'  speak  to  him,  maybe  you'd  get  to  talkin'  with 
him,  an'  go  up  an'  sit  down.  She  thought  maybe 
't  would  get  him  out  of  hisself  that  way.  You  see, 
he  won't  talk  to  —  to  most  folks.  He  don't  like  to 
be  stared  at."  (Susan  threw  a  furtive  glance  into 
Keith's  face,  then  looked  quickly  away.)  "But  she 
thought  maybe  he  would  talk  to  you.' 
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'Yes,  I  —  aee.**  Keith  drew  in  his  breath  with 
a  httle  catch. 

"An'  so  she  said  there  wa'n't  anybody  any- 
where that  could  help  so  much  as  you  — if  vou 
would." 

"Why,  of  course,  if  I  really  could  help  — •" 
Susan  did  not  need  to  look  into  Keith's  face  to 
catch  the  longing  and  heart-hunger  and  dawning 
hope  m  the  word  left  suspended  on  his  hps.  She 
felt  her  own  throat  tighten;  but  in  a  moment  she 
managed  to  speak  with  steady  cheerfuhiess. 

"WeU,youcan.  You  can  help  a  whole  lot.  I'm 
wre  you  can.  An'  Mis'  McGuire  is,  too.  An' 
what's  more,  you're  the  only  one  what  can  help 
em,  in  this  case.  So  we'U  keep  watch  to-morrow 
momm',  an'  when  he  comes  out  on  the  porch  — 
well  we'U  see  what  we  wiU  see."  And  Susan,  just 
as  If  her  own  heart  was  not  singing  a  triumphant 
echo  of  the  song  she  knew  was  in  his,  turned  away 
with  an  elaborate  air  of  mdiflFerence. 

Yet,  when  to-morrow  came,  and  when  Keith 
went  out  mto  the  yard  in  response  to  the  presence 
of  John  McGuire  on  his  back  porch,  the  result  was 
most  disappointing  —  to  Susan.  To  Keith  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  so  much  so.  But  perhaps  Keith  had 
not  expected  quite  what  Susan  had  expected.  At 
aU  events,  Keith  came  back  to  the  house  with  a 
glow  on  his  face  and  a  springiness  in  his  step  that 
Susan  had  not  seen  there  for  months.  Yet  aU  that 
k«d  happened  was  that  Keith  had  called  out  from 
the  gate  a  pleasant  "Good-momingl"  to  the  blinded 
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soldier,  and  had  followed  it  with  an  inconsequential 
word  or  two  about  the  weather.  John  McGuire 
had  answered  f  crisp,  cold  something,  and  had 
risen  at  once  to  go  into  the  house.  Keith,  at  the 
first  sound  of  his  feet  on  the  pordi  floor,  had  turned 
with  a  cheery  "Well,  I  must  be  going  back  to  the 
house."  Whereupon  John  McGuire  had  sat  down 
again,  and  Mrs.  McGuire,  who  at  Keith's  first 
words,  had  started  to  her  feet,  dropped  back  into 
her  chair. 

Apparently  not  much  accomplished,  certainly; 
yet  there  wati  the  £^ow  on  Keith's  face  and  the 
springiness  in  Keith's  stq>;  and  when  he  reached 
the  kitchen,  he  said  this  to  Susan: 

"The  next  time  John  McGuire  is  on  the  badt 
porch,  please  let  me  know." 

And  Susan  let  him  know,  both  then  and  at  sub- 
sequent times. 

It  was  a  pretty  game  and  one  well  worth  the 
watching.  Certainly  Susan  and  Mrs.  McGuire 
thought  it  so.  On  the  one  side  were  persistence  and 
perseverance  and  infinite  tact.  On  the  other  were 
a  distrustful  antagonism  and  a  palpable  longing 
for  an  understanding  companionship. 

At  first  the  intercourse  between  the  two  blind 
youths  consisted  of  a  mere  word  or  two  tossed  by 
Keith  to  the  other  who  gave  a  still  shorter  word  in 
reply.  And  even  this  was  not  every  day,  for  John 
McGuire  was  not  out  on  the  porch  every  day.  But 
as  the  month  passed,  he  came  more  and  more  fre- 
quently, and  one  evening  Mrs.  McGuire  confided 
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to  Susan  the  fact  that  John  seemed  actually  to  fret 
now  if  a  stoim  kept  him  indoors. 

"An*  he  listens  for  Keith  to  come  along  the  fence 
—  I  know  he  does,"  she  still  further  declared.  "Oh, 
I  know  he  does  n't  let  him  say  much  yet,  but  he 
has  n't  jumped  up  to  go  into  the  house  once  since 
those  first  two  or  three  times,  an*  that's  somethin'. 
An'  what's  more,  he  let  Keith  stay  a  whole  min- 
ute at  the  gate  talkin'  yesterday!"  she  finished  in 
triumph. 

"Yes,  an*  the  best  of  it  is,"  chimed  in  Susan, 
"it's  helpin*  Keith  Burton  hisself  jest  as  much  as 
't  is  John  McGuire.  Why,  he  ain't  the  same  boy 
since  he 's  took  to  tryin'  to  get  your  John  to  talkin'. 
An'  he  asks  me  a  dozen  times  a  momin'  if  John's 
out  on  the  porch  yet.  An'  when  he  is  out  there,  he 
don't  lose  no  time  in  goin*  out  hisself." 

Yet  it  was  the  very  next  morning  that  Keith» 
after  eagerly  asking  if  John  McGuire  were  on  the 
back  porch,  did  not  go  out.  Instead  he  settled 
back  in  his  chair  and  picked  up  one  of  his  em- 
bossed books. 

Susan  frowned  in  amazed  wonder,  and  opened 
her  lips  a^  if  to  speak.  But  after  a  glance  at 
Keith's  apparenUy  absorbed  face,  she  turned  and 
went  back  to  her  work  in  the  kitchen.  Twice  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  minutes,  however,  she  invented  an 
excuse  to  pass  again  through  the  Hving-room, 
where  Keith  sat.  Yet,  though  she  said  a  pointed 
something  each  time  about  John  McGuire  on  the 
back  porch,  Keith  did  not  respond  save  with  an 
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indifferent  word  or  two.  And,  greatly  to  her  indig- 
DAtion,  he  was  still  sitting  in  his  chair  with  his 
book  whoi  at  nocm  John  McGuire,  <m  the  pordi 
across  the  back  yard,  rose  from  his  seat  and  went 
into  the  house. 

Susan  was  still  more  indignant  when,  the  next 
morning,  the  same  programme  was  repeated  — 
except  for  the  fact  that  Susan's  reminders  of  John 
McGuire's  presence  on  the  back  porch  were  even 
more  pointed  than  they  had  been  on  the  day  before. 
Again  the  third  morning  it  was  the  same.  Susan 
resolved  then  to  speak.  She  said  to  herself  that 
"patience  had  ceased  to  be  virtuous/*  and  she  lay 
awake  half  that  night  rehearsing  a  series  oif  argu- 
ments and  pleadings  which  she  meant  to  present 
the  next  morning.  She  was  the  more  incited  to  this 
owing  to  Mrs.  McGuire's  distracted  reproaches  the 
evening  before. 

''Why,  John  has  asked  for  him,  actually  ashed 
for  him,"  Mrs.  McGuire  had  wept.  **An*itiscrueI, 
the  cruelest  thing  I  ever  saw,  to  get  that  poor  boy 
all  worked  up  to  the  point  of  really  wantin*  to  talk 
with  him,  an'  then  stay  away  three  whole  days  like 
this!" 

On  the  fourth  morning,  therefore,  when  John 
McGuire  appeared  on  the  back  porch,  Susan  went 
into  the  Burton  living-room  with  the  avowed  deter- 
mination of  getting  Keith  out  of  the  house  and  into 
the  back  yard,  or  of  telling  him  exactly  what  she 
thought  of  him. 

She  had  all  of  her  daborate  sdbieming  for  nothing. 
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however,  for  at  her  first  terse 


announcement  that 
porch,  Keith  sprang 


'  n 


John  McGuire  was  on  the  ba     .        

to  his  feet  with  a  cheery: 

**So?  Well,  I  guess  111  go  out  myself. 

And  Susan  was  left  staring  at  him  with  apea  eyes 
and  mouth  — -  yet  not  too  dazed  to  run  to  the  open 
window  and  watch  what  happened. 

And  this  is  what  Susan  saw  —  and  heard.  Keith, 
with  his  almost  uncannily  skillful  stick  to  guide 
him,  sauntered  down  the  path  and  called  a  cheery 
greeting  to  John  McGuire  --  a  John  McGuire  who, 
in  his  eagerness  to  respond,  leaned  away  forward 
in  his  chair  with  a  sudden  flame  of  color  m  his  face. 

Keith  still  sauntered  toward  the  dividing  fence, 
pausmg  only  to  feel  with  his  fingers  and  pick  the 
one  belated  rose  from  the  bush  at  the  gate.  He 
pushed  the  gate  open  then,  still  talking  cheerfully, 
and  the  next  moment  Susan  was  holding  her 
breath,  for  Keith  had  gone  straight  up  the  walk 
and  up  the  steps,  and  had  dropped  himself  into  the 
vacant  chair  beside  John  McGuire  — and  John 
McGiiire,  after  a  faint  start  as  if  to  rise,  had  fallen 
back  in  his  seat,  and  had  turned  his  face  uncer- 
tainly, fearfully,  yet  with  infinite  longing,  toward 
the  blind  youth  at  his  side. 

Susan  looked  then  at  Mrs.  McGuire.  Mrs. 
McGuire,  too,  was  plainly  holding  her  breath  sus- 
pended. On  her  face,  too,  were  uncertainty,  fear- 
fulness,  and  infinite  longing.  For  a  moment  she 
watched  the  two  boys  intently.  Then  she  rose  and 
with  cautious  steps  made  her  way  into  the  house. 
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After  mppet  thai  night  she  came  ov&  and  told 
Susan  all  about  it.  Her  face  was  beaming. 

"Did  you  see  them?"  she  began  breathlessly. 
"Was  n't  it  wonderful?  A  whole  half-hour  those 
two  blessed  boys  sat  there  an'  talked;  an'  John 
lauded  twice,  actually  laughed." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  nodded  Susan,  her  own  face  no 
less  beaming. 

"An'  to  think  how  just  last  night  I  was  scoldin' 
an'  blamin'  Keith  because  he  didn't  come  over 
these  last  three  days.  An'  I  never  saw  at  all  what 
he  was  up  to." 

"Up  to?  "  frowned  Susan. 

"Yes,  yes!  Don't  you  see?  He  did  it  on  purpose 
—  stayed  away  three  whole  days,  so  John  would 
miss  him  an'  toant  him.  An'  John  did  miss  him. 
Why,  he  listened  for  him  all  the  time.  I  could  just 
see  he  was  listenin'.  An'  that's  what  made  me  so 
angry,  because  Keith  did  n't  come.  The  idea!  — 
My  boy  wantin'  somebody,  an'  that  somebody  not 
there! 

"But  I  know  now.  I  understand.  An' I  love  him 
for  it.  He  did  it  to  make  him  want  him.  An'  it 
worked.  Why,  if  he'd  come  before,  every  day,  just 
as  usual,  John  would  n't  have  talked  with  him.  I 
know  he  would  n't.  But  now  •—  oh,  Susan,  it  was 
wonderful,  wonderful!  I  watched  'em  from  the  win- 
dow. I  had  to  watch.  I  was  afraid  —  still.  An' 
ci  course  I  heard  aame  things.  An',  oh,  Susan,  it 
was  wonderful,  the  way  that  boy  understood." 

"You  mean  ~  Keith?" 
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"Yes.  You  see,  first  John  began  to  talk  just  as 
he  talks  to  us  —  ravin'  because  he*s  so  strong  an' 
well,  an'  likely  to  live  to  be  a  hundred;  an'  of  how 
hell  look,  one  of  these  days,  with  his  little  tin  cup 
hdd  out  for  pennies  an*  his  sign,  'Please  Help  the 
Blind,'  an'  of  what  he's  got  to  look  forward  ix>  all 
his  life.  Oh,  Susan,  it  —  it's  enough  to  break  the 
heart  of  a  stone,  when  he  talks  like  that." 

Susan  drew  in  her  breath. 

** Don't  you  s'pose  I  know?  Well,  I  guess  I  do! 
But  what  did  Keith  say  to  him?" 

"Nothin*.  An*  that  was  the  first  wonderful  Liiing. 
You  see,  we  —  we  always  talk  an'  try  to  comfort 
him  whoi  he  talks  like  that.  But  Keith  didn't. 
He  just  let  him  talk,  with  nothin'  but  just  a  i^mpa- 
thetic  word  now  an'  then.  But  it  was  n't  long  brfore 
I  noticed  a  wonderful  thing  was  happenin'.  Keith 
was  beginnin'  to  talk  —  not  about  that  awful  tin 
cup  an'  the  pennies  an'  the  sign,  but  about  other 
things;  first  about  the  rose  in  his  hand.  An'  pretty 
quick  John  was  talkin'  about  it,  too.  He  had  the 
rose  an'  was  smellin'  of  it.  Then  Keith  had  a  new 
knife,  an'  he  passed  that  over,  an'  pretty  quick  I 
saw  that  John  had  that  little  link  puzzle  of  Keith's, 
an'  was  havin'  a  great  time  tiyin'  to  straij^ten  it 
out.  That's  the  first  time  I  heard  him  laugh. 

"I  began  to  realize  then  what  Keith  was  doin*. 
He  was  fillin'  in's  mind  full  of  somethin'  else 
beside  himsdf,  ^  just  a  minute,  an'  was  showin' 
him  that  thert  were  things  he  could  caU  by  name, 
like  the  rose  an'  the  knife  an'  the  puzzle,  even  if  he 
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oouM  n't  tee  'em.  Oh,  Keith  did  n't  say  anything 
like  that  to  him  —  tnwt  him  for  that.  But  before 
John  knew  it,  he  was  doin*  it  — callin'  things  by 
name,  I  mean. 

"An*  Keith  is  comin'  again  to-morrow.  John 
told  me  so.  An*  if  you  could  have  seen  his  face  when 
he  said  it!  OL,  Susan,  isn't  it  wonderful?"  she 
finished  fervently,  as  she  turned  to  go. 

"It  is,  indeed  —  wonderfu\"  murmured  Susan. 
But  Susan's  ^es  were  out  the  window  on  Keith's 
'•ce  —  Keith  and  his  father  were  coming  up  the 
walk  talking;  and  on  Keith's  face  was  a  light  Susan 
had  never  seen  there  before. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
MAZIE  AGAIN 

IT  came  to  be  the  accepted  thing  ahnost  at  onue, 
then,  that  Keith  Burton  and  John  McGuire 
should  spend  their  mornings  together  on  the  Mc- 
Guires'  back  porch.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  young 
McGuire  even  crossed  the  yard  arm  in  aim  with 
Keith  to  the  Burtons'  back  porch  and  sat  there 
one  mormng.  After  that  it  was  only  a  question  as 
to  which  porch  it  should  be.  That  it  would  be  one 
of  them  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Sometimes  the  two  boys  talked  tc^ther.  Some* 
times  they  worked  on  one  of  Keith's  raised  picture 
puzzles  ometimes  Keith  read  aloud  from  one  d 
his  books.  Whatever  th^  did,  their  doing  it  was 
the  source  of  great  interest  to  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood. Not  only  did  Mrs.  McGuire  and  Susan 
breathlessly  watch  from  their  respective  kitchens, 
but  friends  and  neighbors  fabricated  excuses  to 
come  to  the  two  houses  in  order  to  see  for  them- 
selves; and  children  gathered  along  the  divisional 
fence  anu  gazed  with  round  ^es  of  wonder.  But 
they  gazed  silently.  Everybody  gazed  silently. 
Even  the  children  seemed  inderstand  that  the 
one  unpardonable  dn  was  to  let  the  blind  boys  on 
the  porch  know  that  they  were  the  objects  of  any 
sort  of  int»«it. 

One  day  Maxie  Sanborn  came.  She  farou^t  a 
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new  book  for  Mrs.  McGuire  to  read  —  an  atten* 
tion  she  certainly  had  never  before  bestowed  on 
John  McGuire's  mother.  She  talked  one  half- 
minute  about  the  book  —  and  five  minutes  about 
the  beautiful  new  friendship  between  the  two  blind 
young  men.  She  insisted  on  ping  into  the  kitchen 
where  she  could  see  the  two  boys  on  the  porch. 
Then,  before  Mrs.  McGuire  could  divine  her  pur- 
pose and  stop  her,  she  had  sUpped  through  the  door 
and  out  on  to  the  porch  itself. 

"How  do  you  do,  gentleman,"  she  begpn  blithely. 
"Ijust— " 

But  the  terrified  Mrs.  McGuire  had  her  by  the 
arm  and  was  pulling  her  back  into  the  kitchen 
before  she  could  finish  her  sentence. 

On  the  porch  the  two  boys  had  leaped  to  their 
feet,  John  McGuire,  in  particular,  looking  distressed 
and  angry. 

"Who  was  that?  Is  anybody  —  there?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"No,  dear,  not  now."  In  the  doorway  Mrs. 
McGuire  was  tiying  to  nod  assurance  to  the  boys 
and  frown  banishment  to  Mazie  Sanborn  at  one 
and  the  same  moment. 

"But  there  was  —  some  one,"  insisted  her  son 
sharply. 

"Just  some  one  that  brought  t  book  to  me, 
dearie,  an'  she's  gone  now."  Franticail/  Mrs.  Mc- 
Guire was  motioning  Mazie  to  make  her  asser- 
tion the  truth. 

John  McGuire  sat  down  then.  So,  too,  did  Keith. 
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But  all  the  rest  of  the 


monimg  John  was  nervously 
alert  for  aU  sounds.  And  his  ears  were  frequenUy 
turned  toward  the  kitchen  door.  He  began  to  talk 
again,  t^o,  bitterly,  of  the  little  tin  cup  for  the  pen- 
nies and  the  sign  "Pity  the  Poor  Blind."  He  lost 
all  interest  in  Keith's  books  and  puzzles,  and  when 

he  was  ndt  railing  at  the  tragedy  of  his  fate,  he  was 
sitting  in  gloomy  silence. 

Keith  told  Susan  that  afternoon  that  if  Mrs. 
McGuire  did  not  keep  people  away  from  that  porch 
when  he  was  out  there  with  John,  he  would  not 
answer  for  the  consequences.  Susan  told  Mrs. 
McGuire,  and  Mrs.  McGuire  told  Mazie  Sanborn] 
at  the  same  time  returning  the  loaned  book  —  all 
of  which  did  not  tend  to  smooth  Miss  Mazie's  al- 
ready ruffled  feelings. 

To  Dorothy  Mazie  expressed  her  mind  on  the 
matter. 

"I  don't  care!  I'll  never  go  there  again  — 
never!"  she  declared  angrily;  "nor  speak  to  Mrs. 
McGuire,  nor  that  precious  son  of  hers,  nor  Keith 
Burton,  either.  So  there!" 

"Oh,  Mazie,  but  poor  Keith  is  n't  to  blame,"  re- 
monstrated Dorothy  earnestly,  the  color  flaming 
into  her  face. 

"He  is,  too.  He 's  just  as  bad  as  John  McGuire. 
He  jumped  up  and  looked  just  as  cross  as  John 
McGuu^didwhenlwentout  on  to  that  porch.  And 
he  does  n't  ever  reaKy  want  to  see  us.  You  know 
he  does  n't.  He  just  stands  us  because  he  thinks 
he's  got  to  be  polite." 
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'But,  Made,  dear,  he's  so  sensitive,  and  he  feds 
his  afliiction  keenly,  and  — " 

**0h,  yes,  that's  right  —  stand  up  for  him!  I 
knew  you  would,"  snapped  Mazie  crossly.  **And 
everybody  knows  it,  too  —  running  after  him  the 
way  you  do." 

**  Running  defter  kimt"  Dorothy's  face  was  scarlet 
now. 

"Yes,  running  after  him,"  reiterated  the  other 
incisively;  **and  you  always  have  —  trotting  over 
there  all  the  time  with  books  and  puzzles  and  candy 
and  flowers.  And  — " 

"For  shame,  Mazie!"  interrupted  Dorothy,  with 
hot  indignation.  "As  if  trying  to  help  that  poor 
blind  boy  to  while  away  a  few  hours  of  his  time 
wer*^  running  after  him** 

**i>rl  b*:  does  n't  want  you  to  while  away  an  hour 
or  two  of  his  time.  And  I  should  think  you'd  see 
he  didn't.  You  cculd  if  you  weren't  so  dead  in 
love  with  him,  cud  — " 

"  Mazie ! "  gasped  Dorothy,  aghast. 

**  Well,  It's  so.  Anybody  can  see  that  —  the  way 
you  color  up  eveiy  time  his  name  is  mentioned, 
and  the  way  you  look  at  him,  with  your  heart  in 
your  eyes,  and  — " 

"Mazie  Sanborn!"  gasped  Dorothy  again.  Her 
face  was  not  scarlet  now.  It  had  gone  dead  white. 
She  was  on  her  feet,  horrifiea,  dismayed,  and  very 
angry. 

"Well,  I  don't  care.  It's  so.  Everybody  knows 
it.  And  when  a  fellow  shows  so  plainly  that  he'd 
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rather  be  let  alone,  how  you  can  keep  thnistmg 
yourself — " 

But  Dorothy  had  gone.  With  a  proud  lifting  of 
her  head,  and  a  sharp  "Nonsense,  Made,  you  are 
wild!  We'll  not  discuss  it  any  longer,  please,"  she 
had  turned  and  l^t  the  room. 

But  she  remembered.  She  must  have  remem- 
bered, for  she  did  not  go  near  the  Burton  home- 
stead for  a  week.  Neither  did  the  next  week  nor 
the  next  see  her  there.  Furthermore,  though  the 
httle  stand  in  her  room  had  shown  two  new  picture 
puzzles  and  a  new  game  especially  designed  for  the 
blind,  it  displayed  them  no  longer  after  those  re- 
marks of  Mazie  Sanborn's.  Not  that  Keith  had 
them,  however.  Indeed,  no.  They  were  buried 
deep  under  a  pile  of  clothing  in  the  farther  comer 
of  Dorothy's  bottom  bureau  drawer. 

At  the  Burton  homestead  Susan  wondered  a  little 
at  her  absence.  She  even  said  to  Keith  one  day: 

"Why,  Where's  Doroth;  T  '^^  have  n't- see  her 
for  two  weeks." 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sun    ' 

The  way  Keith's  lips  came  together  over  the  last 
word  caused  Susan  to  throw  a  keen  glance  into  his 
face. 

"Now,  Keith,  I  hope  you  two  haven't  been 
quarreling  again,"  she  frowned  anxiously. 

"* Again'!  Nonsense,  Susan,  we  never  did  quar- 
rel. Don't  be  silly."  The  youth  shifted  his  position 
uneasily. 

*I'm  thinkin'  't  ain't  always  me  that's  silly. 
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observed  Susan,  with  another  keen  glance.  "That 
girl  was  gettin*  so  she  come  over  jest  natural-like 
again,  every  little  while,  bringin'  in  one  thing  or 
another,  if  *t  was  nothin'  more  'n  a  funny  stoiy  to 
make  us  laugh.  An*  what  I  want  to  know  is  why 
she  stopped  right  off  short  like  this,  for  — ** 

"Nonsense!"  tossed  Keith  again,  with  a  lift  of 
his  chin.  Then,  with  an  attempt  at  lightness  that 
was  very  near  a  failure,  he  laughed:  "I  reckon  we 
don't  want  her  to  come  if  she  does  n*t  want  to,  do 
we,  Susan?" 

"Humph!"  was  Susan's  only  comment  —  out- 
wardly. Inwardly  she  was  vowing  to  see  vhat 
young  woman  and  have  it  out  with  her,  once  for  all. 

But  Susan  did  not  see  her  nor  have  it  out  with 
her;  for,  as  it  happened,  something  occurred  that 
night  so  all-absorbing  and  exciting  that  even  the 
unexplained  absence  of  Dorothy  Parkman  became 
as  nothing  beside  it. 

With  the  abrupt  suddenness  that  sometimes 
makes  the  long-waited-f or  event  a  real  shock,  came 
the  news  of  the  death  of  the  poor  old  woman  whose 
frail  hand  had  held  the  wealth  that  Susan  had 
coveted  for  Daniel  Burton  and  his  son. 

The  two  men  left  the  next  morning  on  the  four- 
hundred-mile  joiumey  that  would  take  them  to  the 
town  where  Nan(>y  Holworthy  had  lived. 

Scarcely  had  they  left  the  house  before  Susan 
b^an  preparations  for  their  home-coming,  as  be- 
fitted their  new  estate.  Her  first  move  was  to  get 
out  all  the  best  silver  and  china.   She  was  busy 
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dcaning  it  when  Mrs.  MqGuire  came  in  at  the 
kitchen  door. 

"WhatV  the  matter?"  she  began  breathlessly. 
"Where's  Keith?  John's  been  askin' for  him  all  the 
momin*.  Is  Mr.  Burton  sick?  They  just  el v- 
phoned  from  the  store  that  Mr.  Burton  had  sent 
word  that  he  would  n*t  be  down  for  a  few  days.  He 
is  n*t  sick,  is  he?  —  or  Keith?  I  could  n*t  make  out 
quite  all  they  said;  but  there  was  somethm'  about 
Keith.  They  ain't  either  of  *em  sick,  are  they?" 

"Oh,  no,  they're  both  well  — very  well,  thank 
you."  There  was  an  air,  half  elation,  half  superi- 
ority, about  Susan  that  was  vaguely  irritating  to 
Mrs.  McGuire. 

"Well,  you  need  n't  be  so  secret  about  it,  Susan," 
she  began  a  little  haughtily.  But  Susan  tossed  her 
head  with  a  light  laugh. 

"Secret!  I  guess 't  won't  be  no  secret  iong.  Mr. 
Daniel  Burton  an*  Master  Keith  have  gone  away. 
Mis'  McGuir  " 

"Away!  You  mean  —  a  —  a  vacation?  "  frowned 
Mrs.  McGuire  doubtfully. 

Susan  laughed  again,  still  with  that  u  .eating  air 
of  superiority. 

"Well,  hardly.  This  am't  no  pleasure  exertion. 
Mis'  McGuire.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  Daniel 
Burton  would  n't  be  half  humane  if  he  did  n't  get 
some  pleasure  out  of  it,  though  he  would  I't  so 
demean  himself  as  to  show  it,  of  course.    Mis' 

Nan<?yHolworthy  is  dead.  Mis' McGuire.  We  hat. 
the  signification  last  night' 
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« Not  — you  don*t  mean  the  Nancy  Holworthy 
—  the  one  that's  got  the  money!"  The  excited 
interest  in  Mrs.  McGmre's  face  and  voice  was  as 
great  as  even  Susan  herself  could  have  desired. 

Susan  obviously  swelled  with  the  gloiy  of  the 
occasion,  though  she  still  spoke  with  cold  loftiness. 

"The  one  and  the  same.  Mis*  McGuire." 

"My  stars  an*  stockin*s,  you  don*t  say!  An* 
they've  gone  to  the  funeral?'* 

"  rhe^  have.** 

"An*  they'll  get  the  money  now,  I  s'pose.*' 

"TheywiU.** 

"liut  are  you  sure?  You  know  sometimes  when 
folks  expect  the  money  they  don*t  get  it.  It*s  been 
willed  away  to  some  one  else." 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  *t  won't  be  here,"  spoke 
Susan  with  decision.  "Mis'  Holworthy  could  n't 
if  she'd  wanted  to.  It's  all  foreordained  an'  fixed 
beforehand.  Daniel  Burton  was  to  get  jest  the 
annual  while  she  lived,  an'  then  the  whole  in  a 
plump  sum  when  she  died.  Well,  she's  dead,  an* 
now  he  gets  it.  An*  a  right  tidy  Uttle  sum  it  is, 
too." 

"Was  she  awful  rich,  Susan?" 

"More'n  a  hundred  thousand.  A  hundred  an* 
fifty,  I've  heard  say." 

"My  gracious  me!  An*  to  think  of  Danijl  i>ur- 
ton  havin'  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars! 
What  in  the  world  will  he  do  with  it?'* 

Susan's  chin  came  up  superbly. 

"Well,  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  he'll  do.  Mis* 
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McGiiire.  Hell  stop  peddlin*  peas  an*  beans  over 
that  counter  do«m  there,  an*  retire  to  a  life  of  ease 
an*  laxity  with  his  paint-brushes,  as  he  ought  to. 
An*  he*ll  have  somethin*  fit  to  eat  an*  wear,  an* 
Keith  will,  too.  An*  furthermore  an*  likewise  you  *11 
see  8om£  difference  in  this  place,  or  my  name  ain't 
Susan  Betts.  Them  two  men  have  got  an  awful 
lot  to  live  up  to,  an*  I  mean  they  shall  understand 
it  right  away.** 

"Which  explains  this  array  of  china  an*  silver, 
I  take  it,**  observed  Mrs.  McGuire  dryly. 

"Eh?  What?**  frowned  Susan  doubtfuUy;  then 
her  face  cleared.  "Yes,  that  *s  jest  it.  They've  got 
to  have  things  now  fitted  up  to  their  new  estetion. 
We  shall  get  more,  too.  We  need  some  new  tea- 
spoons an*  forks.  An*  I  want  *em  to  get  some  of 
them  bunion  spoons.*' 

** Bunion  spoons!'* 

"Yes  —  when  you  eat  soup  out  of  them  two- 
handled  cups,  you  know.  Or  maybe  you  don*t 
know,**  she  corrected  herself,  at  the  odd  expression 
that  had  come  to  Mrs.  McGuire's  face.  "But  I 
do.  Mrs.  Professor  Hinkley  used  to  have  *em. 
They*re  awful  pretty  an'  stylish,  too.  And  we've 
got  to  have  a  lot  of  other  things  —  new  china,  an' 
some  cut-glass,  an'  — " 

"Well,  it  strikes  me,"  interrupted  Mrs.  McGuire 
severely,  "that  Daniel  Burton  had  better  be  put- 
tin*  his  money  into  Liberty  Bonds  an*  Red  Cross 
work,  instead  of  silver  spoons  an*  cut-glass,  in  these 
war-times.  An*  — '* 
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'My  Ian',  Mis'  McGuire!"  With  the  gudden  ez- 
damation  Susan  had  dropped  the  spoon  she  was 
polishing.  Her  eyes,  wild  and  incredulous,  were 
staring  straight  into  the  startled  ^es  of  the  woman 
opposite.  "Do  you  know?  Since  that  yeller  tdc- 
gram  came  last  night  tellin*  us  Nancy  Holworthy 
was  dead,  I  hain't  even  once  thought  of — the 
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war. 

"  Wdl,  I  guess  you  would  think  of  it  —  tf  you 
had  my  John  right  before  you  all  the  time."  With 
a  bitter  sigh  Mrs.  McGuire  had  rdaxed  in  her 
diair.  *'You  would  n't  need  anything  el^e." 

"Humph!  I  don't  need  anything  else  with  Dan- 
iel Burton  'round." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  I  mean  that  that  man  don't  do  nothin' 
but  read  war  an'  talk  war  every  minute  he's  in  the 
house.  An'  what  with  than  wheatless  days  an' 
meatless  days,  he  fairly  eat»  war.  You  heurd  my 
poem  on  them  meatless,  wheatless  days,  did  n't 
you?" 

Mrs.  McGuire  shook  her  head  listlessly.  Her 
somber  eyes  were  on  the  lonely  figure  of  her  son  on 
the  porch  across  the  two  back  yards. 

"You  did  n't?  Well,  I'U  say  it  to  you,  then. 
T  ain't  much;  still,  it's  kind  of  good,  in  a  way. 
I  hain't  written  hardly  anything  lately;  but  I  did 
write  this: 

W«'v«  «  whitlcM  dftj, 

AsL*  tk  mettlti  day. 
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But  with  never  a  paoH, 
For  the  good  of  the  CM1M> 
We'd  even  ooomt  to  an 
eatlcMdajr. 

"An*  we  would,  too,  of  course. 

"An*  as  far  as  that's  concerned,  there's  a  good 
many  other  kinds  of  less  days  that  I'm  thinkin* 
would  n't  hurt  none  of  us.  How  about  a  fretless 
day  an'  a  worryless  day?  Would  n't  they  be  great? 
An'  only  think  what  a  talkless  day  'd  mean  in  some 
households  I  could  mention.  Oh,  of  course,  present 
comp'ny  always  accentuated,"  she  hastened  to  add 
with  a  sly  chuckle,  as  Mrs.  McGuire  stirred  into 
sudden  resentment. 

"Humph!"  subsided  Mrs.  McGuire,  still  a  little 
resentfully. 

"An'  I'm  free  to  confess  that  there's  some  kinds 
of  'less  days  that  we've  already  got  plenty  of,'* 
went  on  Susan,  after  a  moment's  thoughtful  pause. 
"There  is  folks  that  take  quite  enou^  workless 
days,  an'  laughless  days,  an'  pityless  days,  an' 
thankless  days.  My  Ian',  there  ain't  no  end  to 
them  kmd,  as  any  one  can  see.  An'  there  was  them 
heatless  days  last  winter  —  I  guess  no  one  was 
hankerin'  for  more  of  them.  Oh,  'course  I  under- 
stand that  that  was  just  preservation  of  coal,  an' 
that  'twas  necessary,  an'  all  that.  An'  that's 
another  thing,  too  —  this  preservation  business. 
I'd  like  to  add  a  few  things  to  that,  an'  make  'em 
preserve  in  fault-findin',  an'  crossness,  an'  back- 
bitin',  an'  gossip,  as  well  as  in  coal,  an'  sugar,  an* 
wheat,  an'  beef.' 
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Mrs.  McGuiie  ga^e  a  short  laugh. 

"My  goodness,  Susan  Betts,  if  you  ain't  the 
limit,  an*  no  mistake!  I  s'pose  you  mean  conserva- 
tion." 

"Heh?  What's  that?  WeU,  conservation,  then. 
What's  the  difference,  anyway?"  she  scoffed  a  bit 
testily.  Then,  abruptly,  her  face  changed.  "But, 
there!  this  ain't  settlin'  what  I'm  going  to  do  with 
Daniel  Burton,"  she  finished  with  a  profound  sigh. 

"Do  with  him?"  puzzled  Mrs.  McGuire. 

"Yes."  Susan  picked  up  the  silver  spoon  and 
began  mdifferently  to  polish  it.  "'T  ain't  no  use 
for  me  to  be  doin'  all  this.  Daniel  Burton  won't 
know  whether  he 's  eatm'  with  a  silver  spoon  or  one 
made  of  pewter.  No  more  will  he  retire  to  a  life 
of  ease  an'  hurity  with  his  paint-brushes  —  unless 
they  dedarate  peace  to-morrow  momin'." 

"You  don't  mean  —  he'D  stay  in  the  store?" 

Susan  nuide  a  'I'^spairing  gesture. 

"Goodness  omy  knows  what  he'll  do  —  I  don't. 
I  know  what  he  does  now.  He 's  as  uneasy  as  a  fish 
out  o'  water,  an'  he  roams  the  house  from  one  end 
to  the  other  every  night,  after  he  reads  the  paper. 
He's  got  one  of  them  war  maps  on  his  wall,  an' 
he  keeps  changin'  the  pins  an'  flags,  an'  I  hear  him 
mutterin'  under  his  breath.  You  see,  he  has  to  keep 
it  from  Keith  aU  he  can,  for  Keith  hisself  feels  so 
bad  'cause  he  can't  be  up  an'  doin';  an'  if  he 
thought  he  was  keepin'  his  father  back  from  helpin', 
I  don't  know  what  the  poor  boy  would  do.  But 
I  think  if 't  wa'n't  for  Keith,  Daniel  Burton  would 
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fay  to  enlist  an*  go  over.  Oh,  of  course,  he's  be- 
yond the  malicious  age,  so  far  as  bem'  drafted  is 
concerned,  an*  you  would  n't  naturally  think  such 
a  mild-tonpered-lookin*  man  would  go  in  much  for 
killin*.  But  this  war*s  stirred  him  up  somethin* 
awful.** 

"WeU,  who  would  n*t  it?** 

"Oh,  I  know  that;  an*  I  ain't  sayin'  as  how  it 
should  n't.  But  that  don*t  make  it  no  easier  for 
Daniel  Burton  to  keep  his  feelin*s  hid  from  his  son, 
particuUrly  when  it*s  that  son  that*s  made  him 
have  the  feelin's,  partly.  There  ain't  no  doubt  but 
that  one  of  the  things  that's  made  Daniel  Burton 
so  fidgety  an'  uneasy,  an'  ready  to  jest  flmg  hisself 
into  that  ravin'  conflict  over  there  is  his  unhappi- 
ness  an*  disappointment  over  Keith.  He  had  such 
big  plans  for  that  boy!'* 

"Yes,  I  know.  We  all  have  big  plans  for  —  our 
boyL.**  Mrs.  McGuire  choked  and  turned  away. 

"An*  girls,  too,  for  that  matter,**  hurried  on 
Susan,  with  a  quick  glance  into  the  other's  face. 
"An'  speakin'  of  girls,  did  you  see  Hattie  Turner 
on  the  street  Ust  night?" 

Dumbly  Mrs.  McGuire  answered  with  a  shake  of 
her  head.  Her  eyes  had  gone  back  to  her  son's  face 
across  the  yard. 

"WeU,  I  did.  He?  CharHe's  at  Camp  Devens, 
you  kno  v.  They  aa,y  he's  invited  to  more  places 
every  Sunday  than  he  can  possibly  accept;  an* 
that  he's  petted  an*  praised  an*  made  of  every- 
where he  goes,  an*  tended  right  up  to  so 'a  he  won't 
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get  lonesome,  or  attend  unquestionable  entertain- 
ments. Well,  that's  all  right  an'  good,  of  course, 
an*  as  it  should  be.  But  I  wish  somebody 'd  take 
up  Charlie  Turner's  wife  an*  invite  her  to  Sunday 
dmners  an'  take  her  to  ride,  an'  see  that  she  did  n't 
attend  unquestionable  entertainments." 

"Why.  Susan  Betts,  what  an  idea!"  protested 
Mrs.  McGuire,  suddenly  sitting  erect  in  her  chair. 
"Hattie  Turner  is  n*t  fightin*  for  her  country." 
«  "  ?°'  ^"*  ^^  husband  is,"  retorted  Susan  crisply. 
**An*  she*s  fightm'  for  her  honor  an*  her  future 
peace  an'  happiness,  an*  she*s  doin'  it  all  alone. 
She's  pretty  as  a  picture,  an'  nothin'  but  a  child 
when  he  married  her  four  months  ago,  an*  we*ve 
took  away  her  natural  pervider  an*  entertainer,  an* 
left  hear  nothin*  but  her  freedom  for  a  ball&at  wheel. 
An*  I  say  I  wish  some  of  the  patriotic  people  who 
are  jest  showerin*  every  Charlie  Turner  with  atten- 
tions would  please  sprinkle  jest  a  few  on  Charlie*s 
wife,  to  help  keep  her  straight  an*  sweet  an*  honest 
for  Charlie  when  he  comes  back.'* 

"Hm-m,  maybe,**  murmured  Mrs.  McGuire, 
rising  wearily  to  her  feet;  "but  there  ain't  many 
that  thinks  of  that." 

"There'll  be  more  think  of  it  by  an'  by  —  when 
it's  too  late,"  observed  Susan  succinctly,  as  she, 
too,  rose  from  her  chair. 


CHAPTER  XXVn 
FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  JOHN 

IK  due  course  Daniel  Burton  and  his  son  Keith 
returned  from  the  funeral  of  their  kinswoman, 
Mrs.  Nancy  Holworthy. 

The  town,  aware  now  of  the  stupendous  change 
that  had  come  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Burton  family, 
stared,  gossiped,  shook  wise  heads  of  prophecy, 
then  passed  on  to  the  nesct  sensation  ■—  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  return  of  four  soldiers  from  across 
the  seas;  three  crippled,  one  blinded. 

At  the  Burton  homestead  the  changes  did  not 
seem  so  stupendous,  after  all.  True,  Daniel  Burton 
had  abandoned  the  peddling  of  peas  an  I  beans 
across  the  coimter,  and  had,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  his  son,  got  out  his  easel  and  placed  a  fi-esh 
canvas  upon  it;  but  he  obviously  worked  half- 
heartedly, and  he  still  roamed  the  house  after  read- 
ing the  evening  paper,  and  spent  even  more  time 
before  the  great  war  map  on  his  studio  wall. 

True,  also,  disgruntled  tradesmen  no  longer  rang 
peremptory  peals  on  the  doorbell,  and  the  post- 
man's load  of  bills  on  the  first  of  the  month  was 
perceptibly  decreased.  The  dinner-teble,  too,  bore 
evidence  that  a  scanty  purse  no  longer  controlled 
the  larder,  but  no  new  china  or  cut-glass  graced 
the  board,  and  Susan's  longed-for  bouillon  spoons 
had  never  materialized.  Locks  and  doors  and  sag^ 
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ging  blinds  had  received  prompt  attention,  and 
already  the  house  was  being  prepared  for  a  new  coat 
of  paint;  but  no  startling  alterations  or  improve- 
ments were  promised  by  the  evidence,  and  Keith 
was  still  to  be  seen  almost  daily  on  the  McGuire 
back  porch,  as  before,  or  on  his  own,  with  John 
McGuire. 

It  is  no  wonder,  surely,  that  very  soon  the  town 
ceased  to  stare  and  gossip,  or  even  to  shake  wise 
heads  of  propheQr. 

NanQT  Holworthy's  death  was  two  months  in  the 
past  when  one  day  Keith  came  home  from  John 
McGuire's  back  porch  in  very  evident  excitement 
and  agitation. 

"Why,  Keith,  what's  the  matter?  What  is  the 
matter?"  demanded  Susan  concernedly. 

"Nothing.  That  is,  I  —  I  did  not  know  I  acted 
as  if  anythmg  was  Ihe  matter,**  stanmiered  the 
youth. 
"Well,  you  do.  Now,  tell  me,  what  is  it?** 
"Nothing,  nothing,  Susan.  Nothmg  you  can 
help.**  Keith  was  pacing  back  and  forth  and  up 
and  down  the  living-room,  not  even  using  his  cane 
to  define  the  familiar  limits  of  his  pathway.  Sud- 
denly he  turned  and  stopped  short,  his  wiiole  body 
quivering  with  emotion.   "Susan,  I  can't!  I  can*t 

—  stand  it,**  he  moaned. 

"I  know,  Keith.  But,  what  is  it  — now?** 
"John  McGmre.  He*s  been  telling  me  how  it  is 

—  over  there.  Why,  Susan,  I  could  aeeit  —  see  it, 
I  tell  you,  and,  oh,  I  did  so  want  to  be  there  to  help. 
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He  told  me  how  they  held  it  —  the  little  dump 
of  trees  that  meant  so  much  to  tu,  and  how  one  by 
one  they  fell  —  those  brave  fellows  with  him.  I 
could  see  it.  I  could  hear  it.  I  could  hear  the  horrid 
din  of  the  guns  and  shells^  and  the  crash  of  falling 
trees  about  us;  and  the  shouts  and  groans  of  the 
nien  at  our  side.  And  they  needed  men  —  more 
men  —  to  take  th-:  place  of  those  that  had  fallen. 
Even  one  man  counted  there  —  counted  for,  oh,  so 
much!  —  for  at  the  last  there  was  just  one  man  Mt 
—  John  McGuire.  And  to  hear  him  tell  it  —  it  was 
wonderful,  wonderful!" 

"I  know,  I  know,"  nodded  Susan.  "It  was  like 
his  letters  —  you  could  see  things.  He  made  you 
see  *em.  An'  that's  what  he  always  did  —  made 
you  see  things  —  even  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 
His  motlier  told  me.  He  wanted  to  write,  you  know. 
He  was  goin'  to  be  a  writer,  before  —  this  hap- 
pened. An*  now  — "  The  sentence  trailed  oflF  into 
the  silence  unfinished. 

"And  to  think  of  all  that  to-day  bebg  wasted  on 
a  blind  baby  tied  to  a  picture  puzzle,"  moaned 
Keith,  resuming  his  nervous  pacing  of  the  room. 
"If  only  a  man  —  a  real  man  could  have  heard 
him  —  one  that  could  go  aiJ  do  a  man's  work  — l 
Why,  Susan,  that  story,  as  he  told  it,  would  make 
a  stone  fight.  I  never  heard  anything  like  it.  I 
never  supposed  there  could  be  anything  hke  that 
battle.  He  never  talked  like  this,  until  to-day.  Oh, 
he  *s  told  me  a  little,  from  time  to  time.  But  to-day, 
to-day,  he  just  poured  out  his  heart  tome  — me! 
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—  and  there  are  so  many  who  need  just  that  mes- 
sage to  stir  them  from  then*  smug  comphicency 

men  who  could  fight,  and  win :  men  who  unndd  fight, 
and  win,  if  only  th^  could  see  and  hear  and  know, 
as  I  saw  and  heard  and  knew  this  afternoon.  And 
there  it  was,  wasted,  wasted,  worse  than  wasted  on 

—  me!" 

Chokingly  Keith  turned  away,  but  with  a  sudden 
cry  Susan  caught  his  arm. 

"No,  no,  Keith,  it  was  n't  wasted —you  must  n't 
let  it  be  wasted,"  she  panted.  "Listen!  You  want 
others  to  hear  it  —  what  you  heard  —  don't  you?  " 

"Why,  y-yes,  Susan;  but  — " 

"Then  make 'em  hear  ft,"  she  interrupted.  "You 
can  —  you  can!" 

"How?" 

"Make  hun  write  it  down,  jest  as  he  talks.  He 
can  —  he  wants  to.  He'salways  wanted  to.  Then 
publish  it  in  a  book,  so  everybody  can  see  it  and 
hear  it,  as  you  did." 

"Oh,  Susan,  if  we  only  could!"  A  dawnmg  hope 
had  come  into  Keith  Burton's  face,  but  ahnost  at 
once  it  faded  into  gray  disappointment.  "We 
couU  n't  do  it,  though,  Susan.  He  could  n't  do  it. 
You  know  he  can't  write  at  all.  He's  only  begun 
to  practice  a  little  bit.  He  'd  never  get  it  down,  with 
the  fire  and  the  vim  in  it,  learning  to  write  as  he'd 
have  to.  What  do  you  suppose  Lincob's  Gettysburg 
Speech  would  have  been  if  he  'd  had  to  stop  to  learn 
how  to  spell  and  to  write  each  word  before  he  could 
put  it  down?" 
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"I  know,  I  know,"  nodded  Susan.  "It's  that 
way  with  me  in  my  poetiy.  I  jest  hme  to  get  right 
ahead  while  the  fuse  bums,  an'  spell  *em  somehow, 
anyhow,  so 's  to  get  *em  down  while  I'm  in  the  fit 
of  it.  He  could  n't  do  it.  I  can  see  that  now.  But, 
Keith,  could  n't  you  do  it?  —  take  it  down,  I  mean, 
as  he  talked,  like  a  stylographer?" 

Keith  shook  his  head. 

"I  wish  I  could.  But  I  couldn't,  I  know  I 
could  n't.  I  could  n't  begin  to  do  it  fast  enough  to 
keep  up  with  him,  and  't  would  spoil  it  all  to  have 
to  ask  him  to  slow  down.  When  a  man's  got  a 
couple  of  Huns  coming  straight  for  him,  and  he 
knows  he's  got  to  get  'em  both  at  once,  you  can't 
very  well  sing  out:  *Here,  wait  —  wait  a  minute  till 
I  get  that  last  sentence  down!'" 

"I  know,  I  know,"  nodded  Susan  again.  She 
paused,  drew  a  long  sigh,  and  turned  her  eyes  out 
the  window.  Up  the  walk  was  coming  Daniel 
Burton.  His  step  was  slow,  his  head  was  bowed. 
He  looked  like  anything  but  the  happy  possessor 
of  new  wealth.  Susan  frowned  as  she  watched  him. 

"I  wish  your  father—"  she  began.  Suddenly 
she  stopped.  A  new  light  had  leaped  to  her  eyes. 
"Keith,  Keith,"  she  cried  eagerly.  "I  have  it! 
Your  father  —  he  could  do  it  —  I  know  he  could!" 

"Do  what?" 

"Take  down  John  McGuire's  story.  Could  n't 
he  do  it?" 

"Why,  y-yes,  he  could,  I  think,"  hesitated  Keith 
doubtfuUy.   "He  does  n't  know  shorthand,  but  he 
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—  he's  got  eyes"  (Keith's  voice  broke  a  Kttle) 
"and  he  could  see  what  he  was  doing,  and  he  could 
take  down  enough  of  it  so  he  could  patch  it  up 
afterwards,  I'm  sure.  But  Susan,  John  McGuire 
would  n't  <^  it  to  him.  Don't  you  see?  He  won't 
even  see  anybody  but  me,  and  he  did  n't  talk  like 
this  even  to  me  until  to-d  .y.  How's  dad  going  to 
hear  it  to  write  it  down?  Tell  me  that?" 

"But  he  could  overhear  it,  Keith.  No,  no,  don't 
look  like  that,"  she  protested  hurriedly,  as  Keith 
began  to  frown.  "Jest  listen  a  minute.  It  would  be 
jest  as  easy.  He  could  be  over  on  the  grass  right 
dose,  where  he  could  hear  every  word;  an'  you 
could  get  John  to  talkin',  an'  as  soon  as  he  got  really 
started  on  a  story  your  father  could  begin  to  write, 
an'  John  would  n't  know  a  thing  about  it;  an*  — '* 

"  Yes,  you're  quite  right  —  John  would  n't  know 
a  thing  about  it,"  broke  in  Keith,  with  a  passion  so 
sudden  and  bitter  that  Susan  *  11  back  in  dismay. 

"Why,  Keith!"  she  exclaimed,  her  startled  eyes 
on  his  quivering  face. 

"I  worn'  r  if  you  think  I'd  do  it!"  he  demanded. 
"I  wonder  if  you  reaUy  think  I'd  cheat  that  poor 
fellow  into  tdking  to  me  just  because  he  had  n't 
eyes  to  see  that  I  was  n't  the  only  one  in  his  au- 
dience!" 

"But,  Keith,  he  would  n't  mind;  he  would  n't 
mind  a  bit,"  urged  Susan, " '"  he  didn't  know  an' — " 

"Oh,  no,  he  would  n't  .id  being  cheated  and 
deceived  and  made  a  fool  of,  just  because  he 
couldn't  see!" 
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"No,  he  wouldn't  mind,"  persisted  Susan 
stoutly.  "It  would  n*t  be  a  mean  listenin',  nor 
sneak  listenin*.  It  would  n't  be  listenin*  to  things 
he  did  n't  want  us  to  hear.  He'd  be  glad,  after 
it  was  all  done,  an'  — " 

"Would  he!"  choked  Keith,  still  more  bitterljr. 
"Maybe  you  think  /  was  glad  after  it  was  all  done, 
and  I  found  I  'd  been  fooled  and  cheated  mto  think- 
ing the  gu-l  that  was  reading  and  talking  to  me  and 
playing  games  with  me  was  a  girl  I  had  never 
known  before  --  a  girl  who  was  what  she  pretended 
to  be,  a  new  friend  doing  it  aU  because  she  wanted 
to,  because  she  liked  to." 

"But,  Keith,  I'm  sure  that  Dorothy  liked  — " 

"There,  there,  Susan,"  interposed  Keith,  with 
quickly  uplifted  hand.  "We'll  not  discuss  it,  please. 
Yes,  I  know,  I  began  the  subject  myself,  and  it  was 
my  fault;  but  when  I  heard  you  say  John  McGuire 
would  be  glad  when  he  found  out  how  we'd  lied  to 
his  poor  blind  eyes,  I  —  I  just  could  n't  hold  it  in. 
I  had  to  say  something.  But  never  mind  that  now, 
Susan;  only  you'll  —  you'll  have  to  understand  I 
mean  what  I  say.  There 's  no  lettmg  dad  copy  that 
story    n  the  sly." 

"But  there's  a  way,  there  must  be  a  way,"  ar- 
gued Susan  feverishly.  "Only  think  what  it  would 
mean  to  that  boy  if  we  could  get  him  started  to 
writin'  books  —  what  he 's  wanted  to  do  all  his  life. 
Oh,  Keith,  why,  he'd  even  forget  his  eyes  then." 

"It  would  — help  some."  Keith  drew  in  his 
breath  and  held  it  a  moment  suspended.    "And 
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he'd  even  be  helping  iu  to  win  out  —  over 
there;  for  if  we  could  get  that  story  of  his  on  paper 
as  he  told  it  to  me,  the  fellow  that  reads  it  would  n't 
need  any  recruiting  stotion  to  send  hun  over  there. 
If  there  was  only  a  way  that  father  could  — " 

"There  is,  an*  we*U  find  it,"  interposed  Susan 
eagerly.  "I  know  we  wffl.  An*  Keith,  it's  goin*  to 
be  'most  as  good  for  him  as  it  is  for  John  McGuire. 
He's  nervous  as  a  witch  since  he  quit  his  job." 
^^  "I  know."  A  swift  doud  crossed  the  boy's  face. 
"But 't  was  n't  giving  up  his  job  that's  made  him 
nervous,  Susan,  as  you  and  I  both  know  very  well. 
However,  we'll  see.  And  you  may  be  sure  if  there 
is  a  way  I'D  find  it.  Susan,"  he  finished  a  bit  wea- 
rily,  as  he  turned  to  go  upstairs. 


CHAPTER  XXVm 
THE  WAY 

KEITH  was  stm  looking  for  "the  way,"  when 
October  came,  bringing  crisp  days  and  chilly 
winds.  "When  not  too  cold,  the  boys  stDi  sat  out  of 
doors.  When  it  was  too  cold,  John  McGuiie  did 
not  appear  at  all  on  his  back  porch,  and  Keith  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  make  a  bold  advance  to  the 
McGuire  door  and  ask  admittance.  There  came  a 
day,  however,  when  a  cold  east  wind  came  up  after 
they  were  well  established  in  their  porch  chairs 
for  the  morning.  They  were  on  the  Burton  porch 
this  time,  and  Jveith  suddenly  determined  to  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns. 

"Brrr!  but  it*s  cold  this  morning,"  he  shivered 
blithely.  "What  say  you?  Let's  go  in.  Come  on." 
And  without  waiting  for  acquiescence,  he  caught 
John  McGuire*s  twin  in  his  own  and  half  pulled  him 
to  his  feet.  Before  John  McGuire  knew  then  quite 
what  was  happening,  he  found  himself  in  the  house. 

"No,  no!  —  that  is,  I  —  I  think  I'd  better  be 
going  home,"  he  stammered. 

But  Keith  Burton  did  not  seem  even  to  hear. 

"Say,  just  try  your  hand  at  this  puzzle,"  he  was 
saying  gayly.  "I  gave  it  up,  and  I'll  bet  you'U 
have  to,"  he  finished,  thrusting  a  pasteboard  box 
into  his  visitor's  hands  and  nicely  adjudging  the 
distance  a  small  table  must  be  pushed  in  order  tc 
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bring  it  conveniently  in  front  of  Job' .  McGuire*s 
cbair. 

The  qiiick  tightening  of  John  McGuire*s  lips  and 
the  proud  lifting  of  his  chin  told  that  Keith's  chal- 
lenge had  been  accepted  even  before  the  laconic 
answer  came. 

"Oh,  you  do,  do  you?  Well,  we'll  see  whether 
I'll  have  to  give  it  up  or  not." 

John  McGuire  loved  picture  puzzles,  as  Keith 
Burton  well  knew. 

It  was  easy  after  that.  Keith  took  it  so  unhesi- 
tatingly for  granted  that  they  were  to  go  indoors 
when  it  was  cold  that  John  McGuire  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  object;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  two 
boys  were  going  back  and  forth  between  the  two 
houses  with  almost  as  much  ease  as  if  their  feet 
had  been  guided  by  the  eye  instead  of  by  the  tap  of 
a  slender  stick. 

John  McGuire  was  learning  a  great  deal  from 
Keith  these  days,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  he  real- 
ized it.  It  is  doubJul,  also,  if  he  realized  how  con- 
stantly he  was  being  made  to  talk  of  the  war  and  of 
his  experience  in  it.  But  Keith  realized  it.  Keith 
was  not  looking  for  "the  way"  now.  He  believed 
he  had  found  it;  and  there  came  a  day  when  he 
deemed  the  lime  had  come  to  try  to  carry  it  out. 
They  were  in  his  own  home  living-room.  It  had 
been  a  wonderful  story  that  John  McGuire  had 
told  that  day  of  a  daring  excursion  into  No  Man's 
Land,  and  what  came  of  it.  Upstairs  in  the  studio 
Daniel  Burton  was  sittmg  alone,  ai  Keith  knew. 
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Keith  drew  a  long  breath  and  made  the  plunge. 
Springing  to  his  feet  he  turned  toward  the  door  that 
led  into  the  hall. 

"McGuire,  that  was  a  bully  stoiy — a  coding 
good  story.  I  want  dad  to  hear  it.  Wait,  I  '11  get 
him."  And  he  was  out  of  the  room  with  the  door 
fast  closed  behind  him  before  John  McGuire  could 
so  much  as  draw  a  breath. 

Upstairs,  Daniel  Burton,  aheady  in  the  secret, 
heard  Keith's  eager  summons  and  came  at  once. 
For  some  days  he  had  been  expecting  just  such  an 
urgent  call  from  Keith's  lips.  He  knew  too  much  to 
delay.  He  was  down  the  stairs  and  at  Keith's  side 
in  an  increc'lbly  short  time.  Then  together  they 
pushed  open  the  door  and  entered  the  living- 
room. 

John  McGmre  was  on  his  feet.  Very  phiinly  he 
was  mtending  to  go  home,  and  at  once.  But  Daniel 
Burton  paid  no  attention  to  that.  He  came  straight 
toward  him  and  took  his  hand. 

"I  call  this  mighty  good  of  you,  McGuire,"  he 
said.  "My  boy  here  has  been  raving  about  your 
stories  of  the  war  until  I'm  fairly  green  with  envy. 
Now  I'm  to  hear  a  bit  of  them  myself,  he  says.  I 
wish  you  would  tell  m.  some  of  your  experiences, 
my  lad.  You  know  a  chance  like  this  is  a  real  god- 
send to  us  poor  stay-at-homes.  Now  fire  away! 
I'm  ready." 

But  John  McGuire  was  not  ready.  True,  he  sat 
down  —  but  not  until  after  a  confused  "No,  no,  I 
murt  go  h«ne  — that  is,  really,  they're  not  worth 
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repeating  —  thoae  stories."  And  he  would  not  talk 
at  all — at  first. 

Daniel  Burton  talked,  however.  He  talked  of 
wars  in  general  and  of  the  Civil  War  in  particular; 
and  he  told  the  stories  of  Antietam  and  Gettysburg 
as  they  had  been  told  to  him  by  his  father.  Then 
from  Gettysburg  he  jumped  to  Flanders,  and  talked 
of  aeroplanes,  and  gas-masks,  and  tanks,  and 
trenches,  and  dugouts. 

Little  by  little  then  John  McGuire  b^an  to  talk 
—  sometimes  a  whole  sentence,  sometimes  only  a 
word  or  two.  But  there  was  no  fire,  no  enthusia  sm, 
no  impetuous  rush  of  words  that  brought  the  veiy 
din  of  battle  to  thdr  ears.  And  not  once  did  Danidi 
Burton  thrust  his  fingers  into  his  pocket  for  his 
pencil  and  notebook.  Yet,  when  it  was  all  over,  and 
John  McGuire  had  gone  home,  Keith  dropped  into 
his  chair  with  a  happy  sigh. 

"It  was  n't  much,  dad,  I  know,"  he  admitted, 
"but  it  was  s(nnething.  It  was  a  beginning,  and  a 
beginning  is  something — with  John  McGuire." 

And  it  was  something;  for  the  next  time  Daniel 
Burton  entoed  the  room,  John  McGuire  did  not 
even  start  from  his  chair.  He  gave  a  faint  smile  of 
welcome,  too,  and  he  talked  sooner,  and  talked 
more  —  though  there  was  little  of  war  talk;  ahd 
for  the  second  time  Danidi  Burton  did  not  reach 
for  his  pencil. 

But  the  third  time  he  did.  A  question,  a  com- 
ment, a  chance  word  —  neither  Kdth  nor  his 
father  could  have  told  afterward  what  started  it. 
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They  knew  oofy  that  a  sudden  light  as  of  a  flame 
leaped  into  J<^  McGuire's  face  —  and  he  was 
back  m  the  trendies  of  France  and  canying  them 
witL  him. 

At  the  second  sentence  Danid  Burton's  fingers 
were  in  his  pocket,  and  at  the  third  his  pend?  was 
racing  over  the  p^ier  at  breakneck  qieed.  There 
was  no  pause  then,  no  time  for  thou^t,  no  time 
for  careful  forming  of  words  and  letters.  There 
was  only  the  breaknedc  race  between  a  bit  of  lead 
and  an  impassioned  tongue;  and  when  it  was  all 
over,  there  were  only  a  w  il-ni^  hopdess-looking 
mass  of  hieroglyDhics  m  Danid  Burton's  notebook 

—  and  the  swe     of  spent  ezdtement  on  the  brows 
of  two  youths  and  a  man. 

"Gee!  we  got  it  that  tfane!"  breathed  Kdth, 
after  Jobn  McGuire  had  gone  home. 

"Yes;  only  I  was  wondering  if  I  had  really  — 
got  it,"  murmured  Danid  Burton,  ^eing  a  bit  rue- 
fully the  confused  mass  of  words  and  letters  in  his 
notebook.  "Still,Ire(^onIcandigit  out  all  right 

—  if  I  do  it  ri^t  away,"  he  finished  confidently. 
And  he  did  dig  it  out  before  he  slept  that  ni^t. 

If  Danid  Burton  and  his  son  Kdth  thought  the 
thing  was  done,  and  it  was  going  to  be  easy  ««li«g 
thereafter,  they  found  themsdves  greatly  mistaken. 
John  McGuire  scarcely  said  five  sentences  about 
the  war  the  next  time  they  were  together,  though 
Danid  Burton  had  his  pendl  poised  oqwctantly 
from  the  start  He  said  only  a  little  more  the  next 
time,  and  the  next;  and  Danid  Burton  pocketed 
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hit  pencil  in  despair.  Tlien  came  a  day  when  a 
dianoe  won!  about  a  new  air  raid  rqx>rted  in  the 
morning  pepo*  acted  like  a  matdi  to  gunpowdw, 
and  sent  John  McGuire  off  into  a  rapid-fire  story 
that  whq>ped  Danid  Burton's  pencil  from  his 
pocket  and  set  it  to  racing  again  at  breakneck  speed 
to  keep  up  with  him. 

It  was  easier  after  that.  Still,  eveiy  day  it  was 
like  a  game  <^  hide>and-seek,  with  Daniel  Bur- 
ton and  his  pencil  ever  in  pursuit,  and  with  now 
and  ihea  a  casual  comment  or  a  tactful  ques- 
tion to  hire  the  hiding  stoiy  out  into  the  op^i. 
Little  by  little,  as  the  frank  comradeship  of  Daniel 
Burton  won  its  way,  John  McGuire  was  led  to  talk 
more  and  more  freely;  and  by  Christmas  the  eager 
scribe  was  in  possession  of  a  very  complete  lecoid 
ti  John  McGuire's  war  experiences,  dating  even 
from  the  eariy  days  of  his  enlistment. 

Day  by  day,  as  he  had  taken  dr  a  the  rough 
notes,  Daniel  Burton  had  followed  it  up  with  a 
careful  untan^ing  and  copying  before  he  had  had 
a  chance  to  forget,  or  to  lose  the  wonderful  glow 
bom  of  the  impassioned  telling.  Then,  from  time 
to  time  he  had  sorted  the  not^  and  arranged  them 
in  proper  sequence,  until  now  he  had  a  complete 
story,  logical  and  well-rounded. 

It  was  on  Christmas  Day  that  he  read  the  manu- 
script to  Keith.  At  its  conclusion  Keith  drew  a 
long,  tremulous  breath. 

**Dad,  \Vn  wonderful!"  he  ezdaimed.  "How 
did  you  do  it?' 
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'You  know.  You  heard  yourself.' 

*Yes;  but  to  copy  it  like  that  — !  Why,  I  could 
hear  him  tell  it  as  you  read  it, dad.  I  could  hear  him." 

** Could  you,  really?  I'm  glad.  That  makes  me 
know  I've  succeeded.  Now  for  a  publisher!" 

"You  would  n't  publish  it  without  his  —  know- 
ing?" 

*'  Certainly  not.  But  I  'm  going  to  let  a  publisher 
see  it,  before  he  knows." 

"Y-yes,  perhaps." 

"Why,  Keith,  I'd  have  to  do  that.  Do  you  sup- 
pose I'd  run  the  risk  of  its  being  turned  down,  and 
then  have  to  ;:ell  that  boy  that  he  could  n't  have  the 
book,  after  all?" 

"No,  no,  I  suppose  not.  But — it  is  n't  going  to 
be  turned  down,  dad.  Such  a  wonderful  thing  can't 
be  turned  down." 

"Hm-m;  perhaps  not."  Daniel  Burton's  lips  came 
together  a  bit  grimly.  "But  —  there  are  wonderful 
things  that  won't  sell,  you  know.  However,"  he 
finished  with  brisk  cheerfulness,  "this  i^  n't  one  of 
my  pictures,  nor  a  bit  of  Susan's  free  verse ;  so  there 's 
some  hope,  I  guess.  Anyhow,  we'll  see  —  but  we 
won't  tell  John  until  we  do  see." 

"All  right.  I  suppose  that  would  be  best,"  si^ed 
Keith,  still  a  little  doubtfully. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait,  after  all.  In  a  remark- 
ably short  time  came  back  word  from  the  publishers. 
Most  emphatically  they  wanted  the  book,  and  they 
wanted  it  right  away.  Moreover,  the  royalty  they 
o£fered  was  so  good  Uiat  it  sent  Daniel  Burton  down 
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the  stain  two  steps  at  a  time  like  a  boy,  inhiseagiN<- 
ness  to  reach  Keith  with  the  good  news. 

**And  now  for  John!"  he  cried  excitedly,  as  soon 
as  Keith's  joyous  OEdamations  over  the  ne?rs  were 
uttered.  **C(Hne,  let's  go  across  now." 

*'But,  dad,  how  —  how  are  you  going  to  tell 
him?"  Keith  was  holding  back  a  little. 

'*TeIl  him!  I'm  just  going  to  tell  him,"  laughed 
the  man.  "That's  ea^y." 

**Iknow;  but  —  but — "  Keith  wet  his  lips  and 
started  again.  *' You  see,  dad.  he  did  n't  know  we 
were  takhig  notes  of  his  stories.  He  could  n't  see 
us.  We  —  we  took  advantage  of  — " 

But  Daniel  Burton  would  not  even  listen. 

**^ucks  and  nonsense,  Keith! "  he  cried.  Then  a 
little  grimly  he  added : "  I  only  wish  somebody  'd  take 
advantage  like  that  of  me,  and  sell  a  picture  or  two 
when  I'm  not  looking.  Come,  we're  keeping  John 
waiting."  And  he  took  firm  hold  of  his  son's  arm. 

Yet  in  the  McGuire  living-room,  in  the  presence 
of  John  McGuire  himself,  he  talked  fully  five 
minutes  of  nothing  in  particular,  before  he  said: 

"Well,  John,  I've  got  some  good  news  for  you." 

"Good  news?" 

"That's  what  I'd  call  it.  I  —  er  —  hear  you're 
going  to  have  a  book  out  in  the  spring." 

"I'm  going  to  —  what?** 

"Have  a  book  out  —  war  stories.  Th^  were  too 
good  to  keep  to  ourselves,  John,  so  I  jotted  them 
down  as  you  told  them,  and  last  week  I  sent  them 
off  to  a  publisher." 
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*  A  —  a  real  publisher?  "  The  boy's  voice  shook. 
Every  trace  of  color  had  drained  from  his  face. 

"You  bet  your  life  —  and  one  of  the  biggest  in 
the  country."  Daniel  Burton's  own  voice  waa 
shaldng.  He  had  turned  his  eyes  away  from  John 
McGuire's  face. 

•And  they*U-- print  it?" 

'Just  as  soon  as  ever  you  11  sign  the  contract 
And,  by  the  way,  that  contract  hi^pens  to  be  a 
mighty  good  one,  for  a  first  book,  my  boy." 

John  McGuire  drew  a  long  breath.  The  cokir 
was  slowly  coming  back  to  his  face. 

"But  I  can't  seem  to  quite  —  believe  it,"  he  fal- 
tered. 

"Nonsense!  Simplest  thing  in  the  world,"  in- 
sisted Daniel  Burton  brusquely.  "Th^  saw  the 
stories,  liked  them,  and  are  going  to  publish  them. 
That's  aU." 

"All!  AUr  The  bfind  bpy  was  on  his  feet,  his 
face  working  with  emotion.  "When  all  my  life 
I  've  dreamed  and  dreamed  and  longed  for  —"He 
stopped  short  and  sat  down.  He  had  the  embarrassed 
air  the  habitually  reserved  person  usually  disfdays 
when  caught  red-handed  making  a  "scene."  He 
gave  a  confused  laugh.  "I  was  only  Miinlnng  _ 
what  a  way.  You  see  —  I'd  always  wanted  to  be 
a  writer,  but  I'd  given  it  up  long  ago.  I  had  my 

living  to  earn,  and  I  knew  I  could  n't  earn  it  —  that 
way— not  at  first.  I  used  to  say  I 'd^ve  anything  if 
I  could  write  a  book;  and  I  was  just  wondering  if — 
if  I'd  been  willing  then  to  have  given  -—my  eyes!" 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 
DOROTHY  TBIES  HER  HAND 

IT  was  on  a  mild  day  early  in  Febmaiy  that 
Susan  met  Dorothy  Parkman  on  the  street.  She 
stopped  her  at  once. 

"WcU.  if  I  ain't  ^ad  to  see  you!"  she  cried.  "I 
did  n't  know  you'd  got  back." 

'*I  have  n't  been  back  long,  Susan." 

"You  hain't  been  over  to  see  us  once,  Miss 
Dorothy,"  Susan  reproached  her. 

"I  —  I  have  been  very  busy."  Miss  Dorothy 
seemed  ill  at  ease,  and  anxious  to  get  away. 

"An'  you  did  n't  come  for  a  long,  long  time  when 
you  was  here  last  fall."  Susan  had  laid  a  detaining 
hand  on  the  girl's  arm  now. 

"Didn't  I?"  Miss  Dorothy  smiled  brightly. 
"Well,  perhaps  I  did  n't.  But  you  didn't  need 
me,  anyway.  I've  heard  all  about  it  —  the  splen- 
did work  Mr.  Burton  and  his  son  have  done  for 
John  McGuire.  And  I'm  so  glad." 

"Oh,  yes,  that's  all  right,"  Susan  spoke  with- 
out enthusiasm. 

And  the  book  is  going  to  be  published?" 
Yes,  oh,  yes."  Susan  still  spoke  with  a  preoc- 
cupied frown. 

"Why,  Susan,  what's  the  matter?  I  thought 
you'd  be  glad." 

Susan  drew  a  long  sigh. 
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'I  am  gUd,  Miw  Dorothy.  I'm  KwMf^— tor 
JdinV^  ^  me.  They  say  it's  wonderful,  the  diange 
in  I  .iready.  He's  so  proud  an'  happy  to  think 
he's  dor  ^^  it  —  not  sinfully  proud,  you  understand, 
but  just  humbly  proud  an'  glad.  An'  his  ma  says 
he's  writin'  other  things  now  —  poems  an'  stories, 
an'  he's  as  happy  as  a  hirk  all  day.  An'  I'm  awful 
glad.  But  it's  Keith  hisself  that  I'm  thinkin' of. 
You  see,  only  yesterday  I  found  him  —  cryin'." 

"Crying!"  Miss  Dorothy  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten all  about  her  haste  to  get  away.  She  had 
Susan's  arm  in  her  grasp  now.  She  had  pulled  her 
to  one  side,  too,  where  they  could  have  a  little  shel- 
tered place  to  talk,  in  the  angle  of  two  store  windows. 

"Yes,  cryin'.  You  see,  't  was  like  this,"  hurried 
on  Susan.  "Mis'  McGuire  was  over,  an'  I'd  been 
leadin'  a  new  poem  to  her  an'  him.  T  was  a  real 
pretty  one,  too,  if  I  do  say  it  as  should  n't  —  the 
best  I  ever  done;  all  about  how  fame  an'  beauty  an' 
pleasure  did  n't  count  nothin'  beside  workin'.  I  got 
the  idea  out  of  something  I  found  in  a  magazine. 
T  was  jest  grand;  an'  it  give  me  the  perspiration 
right  away  to  turn  it  into  a  poem.  An'  I  did.  An' 
't  was  that  I  was  readin'.  I  'd  jest  got  it  done  that 
momin'." 

"Yes,  yes."  nodded  Miss  Dorothy.  "I  see." 

"Well,  I  never  thought  of  its  meanin' anything 
to  Kdth,  or  of  his  takin'  it  nohow  wrong;  but  ^ter 
Mis'  McGuire  had  gone  home  (she  came  out  an' 
set  with  me  a  spell  first  in  the  kitchen)  I  heard  a 
queer  little  noise  in  the  settin'-room,  an'  I  went  an' 
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looked  in.  Keith  was  at  the  table,  his  amis  flung 
straight  out  in  front  of  him,  an'  his  head  bowed 
down.  An',  Bliss  Dorothy,  he  was  ciyin'  like  a 
baby." 

"Oh,  Susan,  what  did  you  do?  What  did  you 
say?"  ^ 

"Say?  Nothin'l"  Susan's  eyes  fiashed  her  scorn. 
"Do  you  s'pose  I'd  let  that  poor  hunb  know  I  see 
himoyin'?  Well,  I  guess  not!  I  backed  out  as  soft 
as  a  feather  bed,  an'  I  did  n't  go  near  that  settin'- 
room  for  an  hour,  nor  let  any  one  else.  I  was  a 
regular  dvagon-fly  guardin'  it.  Well,  by  an'  by 
KeiUi  comes  out.  His  face  was  white  an*  strained- 
lookin'.  But  he  was  smiling,  an'  he  handed  out  my 
P^«n  -—  I*d  left  it  on  the  table  when  I  come  out 
with  Mis*  McGuire.  *I  found  this  paper  on  the 
table,  Susan.  It's  your  poem,  isn't  it?'  he  says 
real  cheerful-like.  Then  he  turns  kind  of  quick 
an'  leaves  the  room  without  another  word. 

"Well,  I  did  n't  know  then  that  *t  was  the  poem 
he*d  been  cryin'  over.  I  did  n't  know  —  till  this 
momin*.  Then  somethin*  he  said  made  me  see 
ri^t  off.*' 

"Why,  Susan,  what  was  it?" 

"It  was  somethin'  about  —  work.  But  first  you 
would  n't  understand  it,  unless  you  see  the  poem. 
An'  I  can  show  it  to  you,  'cause  I've  got  it  right 
here.  I  'm';tryin'  to  memorialize  it,  so  I  keep  it  with 
me  all  the  time,  an'  repeat  one  line  over  an'  over 
tiUIgetit.  It's  right  here  in  my  bag.  You'll  find 
it's  the  best  I've  wrote.  Miss  Dorothy;  I'm  sure 
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you  will/'  ahe  went  on  a  bit  wistfully.  **You  lee 
I  uied  a  lot  of  the  words  that  was  in  the  maganne 
~- not  that  I  pleasurized  it  any,  of  course.  Mine's 
different,  'cause  mine  is  poetry  an'  theirs  is  pro^. 
There!  I  guess  maybe  you  can  read  it,  even  if  't  is 
my  writin',"  she  finished,  taking  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper  from  her  bag  and  carefully  spreading  it  out 
for  Miss  Dorothy  to  read. 
And  this  is  what  Dorothy  read: 

CONTENTMENT 

WttMk 
I  aaked  for  the  earth — but  when  io  my  VHg 

It  ihrivded  and  cnimUed  amy; 
And  the  green  ol  ita  trees  and  the  Uue  of  Ha  akiea 

CSianged  to  a  aomber  gray. 

Beauty 
I  asked  for  the  moon  —  but  the  AimnKm^  thim 

Waa  <»ly  reflected  gold, 
AnJ  vaniahed  away  at  my  gUnce  and  toudi. 

And  was  then  but  a  tale  that  is  tdd. 

Pleaiure 
I  aalced  fw  the  stars  —  and  lots  of  them  came. 

And  twinkled  and  danced  for  me; 
But  the  whirling  lights  soon  wearied  my  gaie  — 

I  squenched  their  flame  in  the  sea. 

FaxM 
I  asked  for  the  sun!  —  but  the  flery  ball. 

Brought  down  from  its  home  on  high. 
Scorched  and  blistered  my  finger  tips. 

As  I  swilled  it  bade  to  the  sky. 

Xo&or 
I  asked  for  a  hoe,  and  I  set  me  to  work* 

And  my  red  blood  danced  as  I  went: 
At  night  I  rested,  and  looking  bat^ 

I  counted  my  day  wdl  spent. 
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'But,  Suian,  I  don't  see/' begx**-  in  Dorothy, 
lifting  pussled  eyes  from  the  k^.  <uie  of  the  poem, 
"I  don't  see  what  there  is  about  that  to  make  Mr. 
Keith  —  rry** 

"No,  I  didn't,  till  this  momin';  an'  then  — 
Well,  Keith  came  out  into  the  kitchen  an'  begun 
one  <tf  them  tramps  of  his  up  an'  down  the  room. 
It  always  drives  mc  nearly  cnasy  when  he  does  that, 
but  I  can't  say  anything,  of  course.  I  did  begin 
this  momin'  to  talk  about  John  McGuire  an'  how 
fine  it  was  he'd  got  somethin'  he  could  do.  I 
thought 't  would  take  the  poor  boy's  mind  off  his- 
sdf ,  if  I  could  get  him  talkin'  about  John  McGuire 
—  he's  been  ao  interested  in  John  all  winter!  An' 
so  glad  he  could  help  him.  You  know  he's  always 
so  wanted  to  hdp  somebody  hisself  instead  of  al- 
ways bavin'  somebody  helpin'  him.  But,  dear  me, 
instead  of  its  bein'  a  quieter  now  for  htm,  iC  was  a 
regular  stirrup. 

"* That's  just  it,  that's  just  it,  Susan,'  he  moans. 
'You've  got  to  have  work  or  you  die.  There's 
nothin'  in  the  whole  world  like  work  —  your  toorhl 
John  McGuire 's  got  his  work,  an'  I'm  glad  of  it. 
But  Where's  mine?  Where's  mine,  I  tell  you?' 

"An'  I  told  him  he'd  jest  been  havin'  his  work, 
helpin'  John  McGuire.  You  know  it  was  wonderful, 
perfectly  wonderful.  Miss  Dorothy,  the  way  them 
two  men  got  hold  of  John  McGuire.  You  know 
John  would  n't  speak  to  anybody,  not  anybody,  till 
Keith  an'  his  father  found  some  way  to  get  on  the 
inside  of  his  shell.  An'  Keith 's  been  so  happy  all 
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winter  doin'  it;  an*  his  father,  too.  So  I  tried  to 
remind  him  that  he'd  beca  doin'  his  work. 

"But  it  did  n't  do  no  good.  Keith  said  that  was 
all  very  well*  an'  he  was  glad»  of  course;  but  t!»at 
was  only  a  little  bit  of  a  T  'ng,  an'  't  was  all  past 
an'  gone,  an'  John  did  n't  need  'em  any  more,  an' 
there  was  n't  anything  left  for  him  now  at  all.  Oh, 
Miss  Dorothy,  he  talked  awfully.  I  never  heaid 
him  run  on  so.  An'  I  knew,  from  a  lot  of  it  that 
he  said,  that  he  was  thinkin'  of  that  poem  ~  he 
would  n't  ask  for  wealth  or  beauty  or  fame,  or  any- 
thing, an'  that  there  did  n't  anything  count  but 
labor.  You  see?" 

"Yes,  I  —  see."  Miss  Dorothy's  voice  was 
very  low.  Her  face  was  turned  quite  away,  yet 
Susan  was  very  sure  that  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

"An'  his  father!  —  he's  'most  as  bad  as  Keith," 
silked  Susan.  "  They  're  both  as  nervous  as  witches, 
what  with  the  war  an'  all,  an'  they  not  bein*  able 
to  do  anything.  Oh,  they  do  give  money  —  lots  of 
it  —  Liberty  Bonds  an'  Red  Cross,  an'  drives,  of 
course.  You  knew  they  'd  got  it  now  —  their  money, 
did  n't  you.  Miss  Dorothy?" 

"Yes,  I  had  heard  so." 

"Not  that  it  seems  to  do  'cm  any  particular 
good,"  complained  Susan  wistfully.  "Oh,  of  course 
things  am't  so  —  so  ambiguous  as  they  was,  an' 
we  have  more  to  eat  an'  wear,  an*  don't  have  to 
worry  about  bills.  But  they  ain't  any  happier,  as 
I  can  see.  If  only  Keith  could  find  oomethin'  — 
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Yes,  I  know,*'  si^^ed  Miss  Dorothy  again,  as 
she  tinned  slowly  away.  "I  wish  he  —  could." 

"Well,  oome  to  see  us,  won't  you?"  urged  Susan 
anxiously.  "That'll  help  some  —  it'll  help  a  lot" 

But  Miss  Dorothy  did  not  seem  to  have  heard. 
At  least  she  did  not  answer.  Yet  not  twenty-four 
hours  later  she  was  ringing  the  Burtons'  doorbeU. 

"No,  no  —  not  there!  I  want  to  see  you,"  die 
panted  a  little  breathlessly,  when  Susan  would  have 
led  the  way  to  the  living-room. 

||But  Keith  would  be  so  glad  — "  begged  Susan. 

"No,  no!  I  particuhffly  don't  want  him  to  know 
I  am  here,"  insisted  Dorothy. 

And  without  further  ado,  but  with  rebellious  lips 
and  eyes,  Susan  led  the  way  to  the  kitchen. 

"Susan,  I  have  a  scheme,  I  think,  that  may  help 
out  Mr.  Keith,"  began  the  young  giri  abruptly. 

"1 11  have  to  begin  by  telling  you  something  of  what 
I've  seen  during  these  last  two  or  three  months, 
while  I  've  been  away.  A  Mr.  Wilson,  an  old  college 
friend  of  my  father's,  has  been  taking  a  lot  of  inter- 
est in  the  blind— -especially  since  the  war.  He  got 
to  thinking  of  the  blinded  soldiers  and  wishing  he 
could  help  them.  He  had  seen  some  of  them  in 
Canada,  and  talked  with  them.  What  he  thought 
<^  first  for  them  was  brooms,  and  basket-weaving 
and  chair-caning,  same  as  evoybody  does.  But  he 
found  th^  had  a  perfect  honor  of  those  things. 
They  said  nobody  bought  sudi  things  wregpt  out 
of  pity  —  th^'d  rather  have  the  machine-made 
kind.  And  these  men  did  n't  want  things  bought  ol 
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them  out  of  pity.  You  see,  ihty  were  big,  well, 
strong,  young  fdlows,  like  John  McGuiiehere;  and 
they  were  groping  around,  tiying  to  find  a  way  to 
live  all  those  long  years  ci  darkness  that  'hey  knew 
were  ahead  of  them.  They  did  n't  have  a  ly  <^special 
talent.  But  ihey  wanted  to  work,  —  do  ixaetbing 
that  was  necessary  —  not  be  charity  folks,  as  the> 
called  it." 

"I  know,"  responded  Susan  sympathetically. 

"WeU,  this  Mr.  Wilson  is  at  the  head  of  a  big 
electrical  machinery  manufacturing  company  near 
Chicago,  like  Mr.  Sanborn's  here,  you  know. 
And  suddenly  one  day  it  came  to  hiin  that  he  had 
the  very  thing  right  in  his  own  shop  —  a  necessary 
kind  of  work  that  the  blind  could  be  tau^t  to  do." 

"My  Ian',  what  was  it?  Thuik  of  blind  folks 
goin'  to  work  in  a  big  shop  like  Tom  Sanborn's!" 

*'I  know  it.  But  there  was  something.  It  was 
wrapping  the  coils  of  wire  with  tape.  Mr.  Wilson 
said  they  used  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  coils 
all  the  time,  and  they  had  to  be  wrapped  to  insu- 
late them.  It  was  this  work  that  he  beUeved  the 
blind  could  learn  to  do.  Anyhow,  he  determined  to 
try  it.  And  try  it  he  did.  He  sent  for  those  sol- 
diers he  had  talked  with  in  Canada,  and  he  took 
two  or  three  of  father's  patients,  and  opened  a  little 
winding-room  with  a  good  electrical  engineer  in 
diarge.  And,  do  you  know?  it  was  wonderful,  the 
way  thow  poor  feUowt  took  hold  of  that  work! 
Why,  th«y  got  really  skillful  in  no  time,  and  they 
feuned  to  do  it  swiftly,  too.' 
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'My  Ian'!"  breathed  Susan  again. 

'They  did.  He  took  me  in  to  see  them  one  day. 
It  was  just  a  big  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  an 
office  buUding.  He  did  n't  put  them  in  his  shop. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  keep  them  separate,  for  the 
presmt,  anjrway.  It  had  two  or  three  long  tables, 
and  the  superintendent  moved  up  and  down  the 
room  overseeing  their  work,  and  helping  where  it 
was  necessary.  There  was  a  new  man  that  morning, 
•nd  it  was  perfectly  wonderful  how  he  took  hold 
of  it.  And  they  were  all  so  happy,  laughing  and 
talking,  and  having  the  best  time  ever;  but  they 
sobered  up  real  earnest  when  Mr.  Wilson  intro- 
duced one  or  two  of  them  to  me.  One  man  in  par- 
ticular—  he  was  one  of  the  soldiers,  a  splendid, 
great,  blond  fellow  six  feet  tall,  and  only  twenty- 
one  —  told  me  what  this  work  meant  to  them;  how 
glad  they  were  to  feel  of  real  use  in  the  world.  Then 
his  face  flushed,  and  his  shoulders  strai^tened  a 
bit.  *And  we're  even  helping  a  Uttle  to  win  the 
war,'  he  said,  *for  these  coils  we  are  winding  now 
are  for  some  armatures  to  go  in  some  big  motors 
that  are  going  to  be  used  in  making  munitions.  So 
you  see,  we  are  helping  —  a  little.'  Bless  his  heart! 
He  did  n't  know  how  much  he  was  1  *ping  every 
one,  just  by  his  big,  brave  courage. 

"Well,  Susan,  all  this  gave  me  an  idea,  after 
what  you  said  yesterday  about  Mr.  Keith.  And  I 
wondered  —  why  could  n't  he  wind  ccttls,  too?  And 
maybe  he'd  get  others  to  do  it  abo.  So  I  went  to 
Mr.  Sanborn,  and  he's  perfectly  willing  to  let  ui 
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give  it  a  trial.  He*g  pleased  and  interested,  and 
aays  he  will  f urniah  everything  for  the  experiment, 
including  a  first-class  engineer  to  superintend;  only 
he  can't  spend  any  time  over  it  himself,  and  we'll 
have  to  get  somebody  else  to  take  charge  and  make 
arrangements,  about  the  place,  and  the  starting  of 
it,  and  all  that.  And,  Susan,  now  comes  my  second 
idea.  Could  we  —  do  you  suppose  we  could  get 
Mr.  Danid  Burton  to  take  charge  of  it?" 
"Oh,  Miss  Dorothy,  if  we  only  could!" 
"It  would  be  so  finie  for  Mr.  Keith,  and  for  all 
the  others.  I've  been  hearing  everywhere  how 
wonderfully  he  got  hold  of  John  McGuire." 

"He  did,  he  did,"  cried  Susan,  "an'  he  was  like 
a  different  man  all  the  time  he  was  doin'  it  He 
hain't  had  no  use  for  his  paintin'  lately,  an'  he's 
been  so  uneasy.  I'm  sure  he'll  do  it,  if  you  ask 
him." 

"Good!  Then  I  wifl.  Is  — is  hr  home  to- 
day?" 

"Yes,  he's  upstairs.  I '11  call  him."  busan  sprang 
to  her  feet  with  alacrity. 
"But,  Susan,  just  a  minviie!"  Miss  Dorothy  had 

put  out  a  detaining  hand.  "Is  — is  Mr.  Keith  here, 
too?" 

"  Yes.  both  of  'em.  Keith  is  in  the  settin'-room 
an' 111  call  his  father  down.  'T  won't  ttw^  but  jest 
a  minute."  Susan  was  plainly  diafing  at  the  de- 
taining hand. 

"No,  no,  Susan!"  Bfiss  D<»othy,  too,  had  mrung 
to  her  feet  "H  — if  Mr.  Keith  iihm  111  wmL 
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I  want  to  see  BCr.  Danid  Burton  first  —  er -- ftbne: 
to  —  to  tdl  him  about  it,  you  know/'  she  added 
hastilj,  as  Susan  b^gan  to  frown  her  disappoint- 
ment. 

"But  I  don't  see  why,"  argued  Susan,  h«  dis- 
i^qnoving  ejts  <m  the  girl's  flushed  cheeks.  'I 
•hodd  think  you'd  want  to  talk  it  up  with  both 
ol'on," 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course;  but  not  — not  at  first," 
stammered  Miss  Dorothy,  fdainly  growing  more 
and  more  embarrassed  as  she  tried  to  i^pear  less  so. 
"I  would  rather —  er  — that  is,  I  think  it  wouM 
be  better  to  ask  Mr.  Daniel  Burton  first,  and  then 
after  we  get  it  wdl  started  let  him  tdl  his  son.  So 
1 11  come  to-morrow  in  the  morning  —  at  ten.  Mr. 
Keith  is  with  Mr.  John  McGuire,  then,  is  n't  he? 
And  over  at  his  house?  I  heard  he  was." 
Yes,  he  is,  most  generally." 
Then  111  come  then.  If —  if  you'll  tdl  Mr. 
Daniel  Burton,  please,"  hu.  -^A  on  Miss  Dorothy, 
**and  ask  him  to  see  me.  And  please,  pleoM  keep 
it  from  Mr.  Keith,  Susan.  Truly,  I  don't  want  him 
to  know  a  thing  about  it  till  his  father  and  1  have 
—  have  got  it  all  fixed  up,"  she  finished. 

"But,  Miss  Dorothy,  I  know  that  Keith  would 
want  — 

"Susan!"  With  an  impoiousness  quite  f(»eign 
to  her  usual  manner.  Miss  Dorothy  cut  in  sharply. 
"If  you  don't  promise  to  tptak  only  to  Mr.  Dan- 
id  Burton  about  this  matter  I  shall  not  come  at 
•IL" 
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-(Ml.  Un*  nkes!  Wdl.  wdl.  have  it  your  own 
way,    snapped  Siuao. 

"You  piomiae?" 

"Yes,  I  ittomisc"  Susan's  Ups  ob^ed.  but  her 
eyes  were  still  mutinous. 

"Good!  Thank  you,  Susan.  Then  m  oome  to- 
morrow at  ten,"  nodded  Miss  D6iothy,  once  again 
her  smiling,  gracious  self,  as  she  turned  to  leave  the 
room. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 
DANIEL  BURTON'S  "JOB" 

DOROTHY  came  at  ten,  or,  to  be  strictly  accu- 
i«te,  at  five  minutes  past  ten.  The  additional 
five  minutes  had  been  consumed  by  h^  going  out  oi 
hep  way  around  the  block  so  that  she  might  see  if 
Keith  were  visible  in  one  of  the  McGuiies'  windows. 
He  was  visible — and  when  she  went  up  the  Burton 
walk  at  five  minutes  past  ten,  her  step  was  con- 
fident and  her  face  eager;  and  there  was  about  her 
manner  none  <rf  the  furtive,  nervous  questioning 
that  had  marked  her  coming  the  day  before. 

**  Good-morning,  Susan,"  she  began  cheerily,  as 
Susan  answered  her  ring.  "Did  Mr.  Burton  say  he 
would  see  me?" 

"He  did.  And  Mr.  Keith  is  over  to  the  McGuiies' 
all  r^e,  so  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  him." 
Susan's  eyes  were  still  mutinous,  her  voice  still 
coldly  disapproving. 

"Yes,  I  know  he  is,"  nodded  Miss  Dorothy  with  a 
bright  smile. 

"Oh,  you  do!" 

"Yes.  WeU,thatis— er— I— "  UnderSusan's 
uncompromismg  frigidity  Miss  Dorothy's  stammer- 
ing tongue  came  to  a  painful  pause. 

"Humphl"  vouchsafed  Susan.  "Well,  come  in. 
an'  I'll  ten  Mr.  Danid  Burton  you're  here." 

That  the  emphasis  on  "Danid"  was  not  loil 
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was  shcsra  by  the  sudden  broad  smile  that  chased 
away  the  confusion  on  Miss  Dorothy's  face,  as 

Susan  led  the  way  to  the  living-room.  Two  minites 
later  Daniel  Burton,  thinner,  paler,  and  more  wom- 
lookmg  than  Dorothy  had  ever  seen  him  before, 
altered  the  room  and  held  out  a  cordial  hand. 

"Good-morning,  Miss  Dorothy.  I'm  glad  to 
^,/^"»"  ^e  said.  "What  is  it, -Red  Cross, 
Y.M.CJk.,  Smileage  Books?"  The  whimsical  smile 
on  his  lips  only  served  to  emphasize  the  somber 
pain  in  his  eyes. 

"Not  any  of  them.  Then  Susan  did  n't  tell  you?'* 

"Not  a  word.  Sit  down,  please." 

"Thank  you.  Then  I  shall  have  to  begin  at  the 
b<«inning,"  sighed  the  girl  a  KtUe  constrainedly 
as  she  took  the  chair  he  o£Pered  her.  "I  —  I  have  a 
certam  project  that  I  want  to  cany  out,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, and  I  —  I  want  your  help." 

"Why,ofcourse--oertainly.  IshaIlbegladto,I 
know."  Danfel  Burton's  hand  had  already  reached 
for  his  chedc-book.  "Any  project  of  yours,  Miss 
Dorothy  — !  How  much  do  you  want?" 

But  Miss  Dorothy  lifted  her  hand,  pahn  outward. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Burton;  but  not  any  — in 
money,  just  yet.  Oh,  it  'U  take  money,  probably,  to 
get  It  started,  before  it's  on  a  self-supporting  basis, 
I  suppose.  But  it  is  n't  money  I  want  to-day,  Mr. 
Burton.  It —  it's  yourself." 

llie  man  gave  a  short,  diy  huigh,  not  untinged 
with  bitterness. 

*I*m  afraid  I  can't  endorse  either  your  taste  or 
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your  judgment  there.  Miss  Dorothy.  You  Ve  come 
for  8  poor  stick.  I  can't  imagine  myself  as  being 
much  benefit  to  any  sort  of  project.  However,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  about  it,  of  course.  What  is  it?" 

And  Miss  Dorothy  told  him.  With  her  eyes  shin- 
ing, and  her  voice  quivering  with  eagerness,  she 
told  the  story  as  she  had  told  it  to  Susan  the  after- 
noon before,  but  with  even  greater  elaboration  of 
detail. 

"And  so  now,  Mr.  Burton,  you  —  you  will  help, 
won't  you?"  she  begged,  in  closing. 

"Help!  But  my  dear  girl,  how?" 

"Take  charge.  Be  the  head  and  shoulders,  the 
backbone  of  the  whole  thing.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  it  *s  a 
whole  lot  to  ask,"  she  hurried  on,  as  she  saw  the 
dawning  dismay  and  refusal  in  his  face.  "But  I 
thought,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  — " 

"The  cause!"  The  man's  voice  was  bitter  as  he 
interrupted  her.  "I 'd  crawl  to  France  on  my  hands 
and  knees  if  that  would  do  any  good !  But,  my  dear 
young  lady,  I'm  an  ignoramus,  and  worse  than  an 
ignoramus,  when  it  comes  to  machinery.  I'll  ven- 
ture to  wager  that  I  would  n't  know  the  tepe  from 
the  coils  —  or  whatever  they  are." 

"Oh,  we'd  have  an  engineer  for  that  part,  of 
course,"  interposed  the  girl  eagerly.  "And  we  want 
your  son,  too." 

"You  want  Keith!  Pray,  do  you  expect  him  to 
teach  how  to  wind  coils?" 

"No  —  no  —  not  exactly;  —  though  I  think  he 
will  be  teaching  before  he  realises  it.  Iwanthunto 
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learn  to  wmd  them  hinuelf  ,  and  thus  get  others  to 
learn.  You  don't  understand,  Mr.  Burton.  I  want 
you  and  Mr.  Keith  to  —  to  do  just  what  you  did 
for  John  Mo^Guire  —  arouse  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm and  get  them  to  do  it.  Don't  you  see?" 

"But  that  was  Keith,  not  I,  in  the  case  of  John 
McGuire.'* 

"It  was  you  at  the  last,"  cticr.  ted  the  girl 
gently.  "Mr.  Burton,  John  McGuire  wouldn't 
have  any  book  out  this  spring  if  it  were  n't  for  you 
and  —  your  eyes." 

"Hm-m,  perhapr  Still  theie'd  have  been  a 

way,  probably.  But  even  if  I  grant  that  —  all  you 
say  in  the  case  of  John  McGuire  — that  isn't 
winding  armatures,  or  whatever  they  are." 

"Mr.  Burton,  you  aren't  going  to  refuse," 
pleaded  the  girl. 

"What  else  can  I  do?  Miss  Dorothy,  you  don't 
want  to  stamp  this  project  of  yours  a  failure  from 
the  start,  do  you?"  Words,  voice,  manner,  and 
gesture  were  unmistakable.  All  the  longing  and 
heartache  and  bitterness  of  years  of  fruitless  effort 
and  final  disappointment  pulsated  through  that  one 
word  failure. 

For  a  moment  nobody  spoke.  Daniel  Burton  had 
got  to  his  feet  and  crossed  the  room  to  the  window. 
The  girl,  watching  him  with  compassionate  eyes 
as  he  stood  looking  out,  had  caught  her  breath 
with  a  little  choking  sigh.  Suddenly  she  lifted  her 
head  resohitdy. 

•Mr.  Burton,  you've  got  one  gift  that  —  that  I 
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don't  believe  you  realise  at  all  that  you  possess, 
like  John  McGuire  you  can  make  folks  see  what 
you  are  talking  about.  Perhaps  it's  because  you 
can  paint  pictures  with  a  brush.  Or  — or  perhaps 
it's  because  you've  got  such  a  wondeiful  command 
of  words."  (Miss  Dorothy  stumbled  a  little  precipi- 
tately into  this  sentence  —  she  had  not  failed  to  see 
the  disdainful  movement  of  the  man's  head  and 
shoulders  at  the  mention  ol  his  pictures.)  "What- 
ever it  is,"  she  hurried  on,  "you've  got  it.  I  saw  it 

£rstyearsago,  with— with  your  son,  when  I  used  to 
see  him  at  father's.  He  would  ait  and  talk  to  me  by 
the  hour  abuat  the  woods  and  fields  and  mountains, 
the  sunsets  and  the  flowers  back  home;  and  little  by 
little  I  found  out  that  they  were  the  pictures  you 
drew  for  him  —  on  the  canvas.  ;f  his  soul.  You  Ve 
done  it  again  now  for  John  McGuire.  Do  you  sup- 
pose you  could  have  caught  those  wonderful  stories 
of  his  with  your  pencil,  if  you  had  n't  been  able 
to  help  him  visualize  them  for  himself  —  you  and 
Keith  together  with  your  wondeiful  enthusiasm 
and  interest? 

"I  know  you  could  n't.  And  that's  what  I  want 
you  now  for  —  you  and  yoiu-  son.  Because  he  is 
blind,  and  knows,  and  imderstands,  as  no  seeing 
person  can  know  and  understand,  they  will  trust 
him;  they  will  follow  where  he  leads.  But  behind 
him  has  got  to  be  you.  You've  got  to  be  the  eyes 
for  ~ for  them  all;  not  to  teach  the  work  —  we'll 
have  others  for  that.  Any  good  mechanic  will  do 
for  that  part  But  it's  the  other  part  ol  it  — the 
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•oul  of  the  thing.  These  men,  lots  of  them,  are  but 
Kttle  more  than  boys  —  big»  strong,  strapping  fel- 
lows with  the  whole  of  life  before  them.  And  they 
are — blind.  Whichever  way  they  turn  a  big  black 
curtain  shuts  them  in.  And  it*s  thone  four  black 
curtains  that  I  want  you  to  paint.  I  want  you  to 
give  them  something  to  look  at,  something  to  think 
of » something  to  live  for.  And  you  can  do  it.  And 
when  you  have  done  it,  you'll  jfind  they're  the  best 
and  —  and  the  biggest  pictures  you  ever  painted." 
Her  voice  broke  with  the  last  word  and  choked  into 
silence. 

Over  at  the  window  the  man  stood  motionless. 
One  minute,  two  minutes  passed.  Then  a  bit 
abruptly  he  turned,  crossed  the  room  to  the  girl's 
side,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"Miss  Dorothy,  I— I  'U  take  the  job,"  he  said. 

He  spoke  lightly,  and  he  smiled  as  he  said  the 
words;  but  neither  the  smile  nor  the  lightness  of  hia 
maimer  quite  hid  the  shake  in  his  voice  nor  the 
moisture  in  his  eyes. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Burton.  I  was  sure  you  would  " 
cned  the  girl. 

"And  nowfor  Keith!  He's  over  to  the  McGuires'. 
I  U  get  him!"  exclaimed  the  man  boyishly. 

But  Miss  Dorothy  was  instantly  on  her  feet. 
«  T  .J      T*  please."  she  begged  a  little  breathlessly. 
Id  rather  you  did  n't  -  now.  I  - 1  think  we  'd 
better  get  it  a  httie  farther  along  before  we  tell  him. 

There  s  a  whole  k)t  to  do,  you  know  -  getting  the 
room  and  the  materials  and  the  superintendent. 
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and  dl  thftt;  and  there  k  n't «  thiBff  he  on  do  ~ 
yet" 

"Mri^t  Veiygood.  Perhaps  that  would  be 
better/'  nodded  the  man.  '*But,  let  me  tell  you,  I 
already  have  some  workers  for  your  project" 

''You  mean  Jack  Green,  here  in  town?" 

"No.  Oh,  we'd  want  him,  of  course;  but  it's 
some  others  —  a  couple  of  boys  (nan  Hillsboro. 
I  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  the  father  of  one  <tf  the 
boys,  asking  what  to  do  with  his  son.  £te  thought 
because  of  —  of  Keith,  that  I  could  help  him.  It 
was  a  pitiful  letter.  The  man  was  heart-broken 
and  utterly  at  sea.  His  boy — only  nineteen  —had 
come  home  blind,  and  well-nigh  erased  with  the 
tragedy  of  it  And  the  father  did  n't  know  which 
way  to  turn.  That's  why  he  had  appealed  to  me. 
You  see,  on  account  of  Keith  — " 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  said  the  girl  gently,  as  the 
man  left  his  sentence  unfinished. 

"I 've  had  others,  too  —  several  of  them  —  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  If  you'll  wait  I'll  get  the  letters." 
He  was  abeady  halfway  to  the  door.  "It  may  Uke 
a  minute  or  two  to  look  them  up;  but  —  th^'ll  be 
worth  it,  I  think." 

"Of  course  they  will,"  she  cried  eagerly.  "They  '11 
be  just  exactly  what  we  want,  and  I'm  not  in  a  bit 
of  a  hurry,"  she  finished,  dropping  back  in  her  **^*ir 
as  the  door  closed  behind  him. 

Alone,  she  looked  about  the  room,  her  eyes  wist- 
ful, brimming  with  unshed  tears.  Over  by  the  win- 
dow was  Keith's  chair,  before  it  the  table,  with  a 
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liaH-oomp]«tod  picture  pussk  spread  upon  it.  New 
the  table  was  a  set  of  shelves  containiiig  other  pic- 
ture pusdes,  games,  and  books  —  all,  as  the  girl 
well  knew,  especially  designed  and  constructed  for 
eyes  that  could  not  see. 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet  and  half  started  to  cross 
the  room  toward  the  table  when  the  door  to  the  side 
hall  opened  and  Keith  Burton  enteied  the  room. 

With  a  half-stifled  gasp  the  girl  stepped  back  to 
her  chair.  The  blind  boy  stopped  instantly,  his  face 
turned  toward  her. 

"Is  that —  you,  Susan?" 

The  girl  wet  her  lips,  but  no  words  came. 

"Who's  there,  please?"  He  spoke  sharply  this 
time.  As  eveiybody  knew  —  who  knew  Keith  — 
the  one  thing  that  angered  him  more  than  anything 
else  was  the  attempted  deception  as  to  one's  pies- 
ence  in  the  room. 

Miss  Dorothy  gave  a  confused  little  laugh,  and 
put  her  hand  to  her  throat. 

"Why,  Keith,  it's  only  II  Don't  look  so  — " 

"You?"  For  one  brirf  moment  his  face  lighted 
up  as  with  a  hidden  flame;  then  instantly  it  changed. 
It  became  like  the  gray  of  ashes  after  the  flame  is 
spent.  "Why  did  n't  you  speak,  then?"  he  ques- 
tioned. "It  did  no  good  to  keep  quiet.  You  must  n't 
forget  that  I  have  ears  —  if  I  have  n't  eyes." 

"Nonsense,  Keith  1"  She  laughed  again  con- 
fusedly, though  her  own  face  had  paled  a  little.  "I 
did  speak  as  soon  as  I  caught  my  breath;  —  popping 
In  on  a  body  like  that!' 
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"But  I  <fidii*t  know— you  woe  hcM,"  stam- 
mered tlie  young  feBovr  unoertaMy.  "Nobody 
caUedme.  I  beg  your  jMfdon  if  — >"  Heoameto 
a  hdpteM  pauw. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!  You  need  n't  It  was  n't  neoes- 
Miy  at  an."  Tha  girl  toned  oif  «he  woida  with  a 
l^^tneM  ao  foioed  that  it  was  almost  flippancy. 

"You  aee»  I  did  n't  come  to  see  you  at  all  It  was 
your  father." 

lly  fatherl" 
Certainty." 
'*But  —  but  does  he  knowr 
Hie  goA  laughed  meirily  —  too  nmrily  for  sb- 
ostny. 

"KaoitP  Indeed  he  does.  We've  just  bem  hay- 
ing a  knrdy  talk.  He's  gone  iqjstaiis  lor  some  let- 
ters. He's  coming  ri^t  back  — rii^tba^" 

"(Hi-h!"  Was  it  an  indefinaUc  something  in  her 
voice,  or  was  it  the  rq»etitkm  of  the  last  two  wordsP 
Whatever  it  was  that  caused  it,  Keith  turned  away 
with  a  jeric,  walked  with  the  swift  sureness  of  long 
familiarity  straight  to  the  set  of  shdves  and  took 
downabo(^.  "Then  111  not  disturb  you  any  fur- 
ther—as  bng  as  you're  not  needing  me,"  he  said 
tersely.  "I  only  came  for  this."  And  with  bai^  a 
touch  of  his  cane  to  the  floor  and  dooi'casing,  he 
itrode  liom  the  room. 

The  pity  of  it  —  that  he  couM  not  have  seen 
Dorothy  Farkman's  eyes  kxiking  after  himi 


CHAFTEBXXXI 
WHAT  SUSAN  Dm  NOT  SEE 

THESE  w«f  appM<m%  no  limit  to  Danid 
Burton's  enthtiiiastic  oot^Mration  <..  Dcno- 
thy  Parimian  cm  the  nuitter  of  eitabtiahing  a  woik- 
room  for  the  blind.  He  aet  to  work  with  her  at 
<Hioe.  The  veiy  next  moming  after  her  initial  vint, 
he  went  with  her  to  Bfasie  Sanborn's  father,  and 
together  they  f oimulated  the  first  neosasaiy  plana. 
TluHnas  Sanborn  was  gmerous,  and  cordiaUy  so- 
thusiartic,  thou^^  his  words  and  manner  carried 
the  criq>  terseness  of  the  bimr  man  iHioae  time  is 
m«iey.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes  he  summoned 
<nie  David  Patdi  to  the  office,  and  intioduoed  him 
to  Miss  Dorothy  and  Daniel  Burton  as  one  of  his 
most  expert  engineers. 

"  And  now  1 11  turn  the  whole  thmg  over  to  you,** 
he  dedared  briskly,  with  hb  finger  abeady  on  the 
buttim  that  would  summon  his  stenogn^her  for 
dictation.  "Just  stq>  into  that  nxnn  there  and 
stay  as  hmg  as  you  like.  TVhateverPatdisayBlll 
back  up.  You'll  find  him  thoiou^ily  capaUe  and 
trustworthy.  And  now  good  luck  to  you,"  he  fin- 
ished, throwing  wide  the  door  of  the  •Hj^tiiing 
room. 

The  next  moment  Miss  Doroti^  jsnd  Danid  ' 
Burtonfound  themselves  alonewtth  thekeen-eyed, 
alsrt  ^le  man  who  had  besD  mtrodnoed  as  Davki 
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Pateh.  And  David  Patdi  did,  indeed,  iqipear  to  be 
Toy  cai>aUe.  He  evidently  undentood  his  buai- 
nen,  and  he  gave  interested  attention  to  fifias  Dor- 
othy's stoiy  of  what  she  had  seen,  and  of  what  she 
wished  now  to  tiy  to  do.  He  to6k  them  then  for 
a  tour  of  the  great  Aop,  espedaUy  to  the  depwt- 
ment  where  the  b«^  fingos  were  winc^  with 
tape  the  thousands  of  wife  coils. 

Miss  Dorothy's  tyto  qwrkled  with  ezxatement, 
and  die  fairly  dapped  her  hands  m  her  ddi^t, 
while  Daaid  Burton  said  that  even  he  oonld  see 
tiw  poisibiKties  of  that  kind  of  work  for  their  pur- 


At  the  end  of  a  long  hour  of  taOdng  and  fdan- 
amg^  Miss  Dorothy  and  Daniel  Burtcm  started  for 
hoaw.  But  even  then  Daniel  Burton  had  yet  more 
to  say,  for  at  his  gate,  i^iicfa  was  on  Bfiss  Doro- 
thy's way  home,  he  begged  her  to  come  in  for  a 
moment. 

"I  had  anoth»  letter  to-day  about  a  blind  sol- 
dier^-this  time  from  Baltimore.  I  want  to  show  it 
to  you.  You  see,  so  many  write  to  me,  on  account 
of  my  own  boy.  You  will  come  in,  just  a  minute?" 

'*T^,  yes,  of  course  I— will."  The  pause,  and 
the  half-stifled  word  that  finished  the  sentence 
came  as  the  tall  figure  of  Keith  Burton  turned  the 
corner  of  the  piasia  and  walked  toward  the  stqps. 

"HuUol  Dad?"  Keith's  voice  was  questioning. 

••Yes;  and  — " 

-And  Dorothy  Ptadanaii»"  brake  m  the  giri  with 
*  haste  so  prec^tate  as  to  make  her  ahno^  ohoka. 
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**Wm  Fufanaii?''  Qnoe  agaiii,  for  a  momeiit, 
Kntli'f  face  fi^ited  u  with  a  flame.  "Come  up. 
Come  aioimd  on  the  fouth  nde,"  he  cried  eagerly. 
"I've  been  mmiing  myieif  there.  You'd  think  H 
was  May  instead  of  March." 

"No,  sbe  can't  go  and  mm  henelf  with  you,"  m- 

topoeed  Daniel  Burton  with  mods  severity.  "I^e's 

coming  with  me  into  the  house.  I  want  to  show  her 
something." 

"  Wdl.  I  — I  Hke  that."  retorted  the  youth.  He 
qidce  jauntily,  and  gave  a  short  little  Uu^.  But 
the  lic^t  had  died  hum  his  face  and  a  sbw  red  had 
Gupt  to  his  ftwehead. 

"WelL  she  can't.  I9ie's  ocmimg  with  me,"  leit- 
V  .  ♦«!  the  man.  "Nowrun  back  to  your  sun  bath. 

u 're  good  msybe  well  be  out  pretty  soon,"  he 
I  vr  ^  back  at  his  son,  as  he  opened  the  house 
do«4  for  his  guest  "That's  rif^t  — you  didn*t 
want  him  to  know,  yet,  did  you?"  he  added,  look- 
ing a  bit  anxiously  into  the  ^'s  somewhat  flushed 
face  as  he  closed  the  hall  door. 

"Quite  right.  No,  I  don't  want  him  to  know  yet. 
There's  so  much  to  be  done  to  get  started,  and  he'd 
want  to  help.  And  he  could  n't  help  about  that 
part;  and 't  would  only  fret  him  and  make  him  un- 

"My  idea  exactly,"  nodded  the  man.   "When 

we  get  the  room,  and  the  goods  there,  we '11  want  to 
teO  him  then." 

"Of  course,  you  11  teD  him  then,"  cried  the  girL 
"Yes,  indeed,  of  ooune  we  will!"  *»iJ^{wmi  the 


mas,  ^roy  evid«%  aol  BOtidng  tiM  diange  in  the 
pvoDoiin.  ''NoiTytfjnoii'nirakftmiBiilel'Dgettiuit 
letter,  tiien  we  V  go  out  to  Keitli  on  tlie  pkm.** 

RwM  a  short  letter,  eod  one  qineUynMl;  ud 
veiy  soon  thegr  were  out  on  ^  piaiia  tgain.  Bat 
Min  Dorothy  seid  "No,  no f'yery  hastily  when  he 
vaegtd  her  to  go  around  <m  the  othet  side;  and  she 
added, '*I  really  most  go  home  now/' as  she  hurried 
down  the  rteps.  Danidl  Burton  wait  then  around 
the  comer  of  the  {nasa  to  ez|dain  her  absenoe  to 
his  son  Keith.  But  he  need  not  have  huiried.  His 
•on  Keith  was  not  there. 

For  aO  the  good  progress  that  was  made  on  th^ 
first  day,  things  seemed  to  move  a  bit  sloiHy  after 
that  To  begin  with,  the  matter  of  selectu^  a  suit^ 
aUe  room  gave  no  litlie  difficulty.  The  right  room 
in  the  rif^t  location  seoned  not  to  be  had;  and 
Daniel  Burton  even  suggested  that  th^use  some 
room  m  his  own  house.  But  after  a  little  thought 
he  gave  up  this  idea  as  being  neither  practical  nor 
desirable. 

Meanwhife  he  was  in  daily  o(»nmuiklcation  with 
Dnrothy  Farkman,  and  the  two  qient  hours  to- 
gether, thnuftiir'  out  the  different  inroblems  cme  by 
one  as  they  arose,  sometimes  at  her  home,  more 
frequently  at  his;  for  "home"  to  Dorothy  in  Hins- 
dale meant  the  Sanborn  house^  where  Maiie  was 
always  in  evidence  —  and  Danwl  Burton  did  not 
care  for  Masie.  Especially  he  did  not  caie  lor  hw 
advice  and  assistance  on  ihe  problems  that  wire 
puoling  hhnnow. 
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To  be  mm,  ^  lug  own  homt  there  was  Keith; 

M  he  cfflitrived  to  avoid  Keith  on  meet  occMTOM. 
Benlea,  Keith  hininlf  leeiiied  quite  indioed  t> 

keq>  out  ol  the  way  (particulariy  if  he  heard  the 
jwoe  erf  Ikwothy  Parkman).  which  did  not  dift^ 
DMiiel  Burton  m  the  leart,  under  the  circum- 

ttano».  Until  they  got  ready  to  teU  Krith.  he  wa. 
ratherglad  that  he  did  Iceep  so  convenient]^  out  of 
the  way.  And  as  Dorothy  seemed  always  glad  to 
avoid  seeing  Keith  or  talking  to  him,  then  was 
tttSfy  very  little  trouble  on  that  sooie;  and  th«y 
could  have  their  consultations  in  peace  and  quiet- 


And  there  were  so  many  ol  them  —  those  con- 
•ultations!  When  at  Ust  the  room  viw  found,  thae 

were  the  fumishiBigB  to  select,  and  the  final  pUuis  to 
be  made  for  the  real  woA  to  be  done.  David  Patch 
proved  himself  to  be  mvahiaUe  then.   As  if  by 

magic  a  long  table  appeared,  and  the  coib  and  the 
tye,  and  all  the  various  paraphernalia  of  a  prop- 
criy  equq>ped  winding-room  mardied  smoothly  mto 
place.  Meanwhile  three  soidiers  and  one  civilian 
stood  ready  -nd  eager  to  be  tauj^t,  needing  only 
the  word  c  ^  und  to  begin. 
"And  now  well  teU  Keith,"  said  Daniel  Burton. 

"Yes;  now  you  must  tell  Keith,"  said  Miu  Dofw 
othy. 

*To-nK»ow  at  nine." 

•Tc«iorrow  at  nine,"  bowed  l&s  Dcaot^. 
Ill  bring  him  down  and  we *&  ~ 

'And  I  do  so  hope  hell  like  it' 
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'Of  ooune,  hell  like  it!"  cried  Dmid  Burton. 
"You  watt  and  aee." 

But  ihe  did  not  see;  She  was  not  theie  to  lee. 

Fhimptly  at  nine  o'dock  Danid  Burton  i^ 
peared  at  the  winding-room  with  Keith.  ButDtnv 
othy  Parkman  was  nowhere  in  sight  He  wasted 
ten,  fifteen  nunutes;  then  he  told  Keith  the  story  of 
the  rocm,  and  of  what  they  hoped  to  do  there,  fum- 
ing meanwhile  within  himself  because  he  luui  to 
tdl  it  alone. 

But  it  was  not  lade  of  interest  that  kqit  Miss 
Dorothy  Away.  It  could  not  have  been;  for  that  veiy 
afternoon  she  sou^t  Danid  Burton  out  and  asked 
eageiiy  i^iathis  sonhad  said,  and  how  he  had  taken 
it.  And  her  eyes  slume  and  hor  breath  quidkened 
at  the  stoiy  Danid  Burton  told;  and  so  eager  was 
die  to  know  eveiy  little  word  that  had  fdlen  from 
Keith's  lips  that  she  k^t  Danid  Burton  rq>eating 
over  and  over  eadi  minute  detail. 

Yet  the  next  day  when  Kdth  and  four  other 
blind  youths  began  woiic  in  earnest,  she  never  once 
went  near  Kdth's  diair,  thou|^  she  went  often  to 
the  others,  dropping  here  and  there  a  word  of  en- 
couragement or  a  touch  of  aiding  fingers.  When 
ni^t  came,  however,  and  she  found  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  few  words  abne  with  Danid  Burton,  she 
told  him  that,  in  hat  (pinion,  Kdth  had  done  the 
best  work  of  the  five,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  mar- 
vebus  the  way  he  was  taking  hold.  And  again  her 
eyes  sparkled  and  her  breath  qmckened;  and  she 
spent  the  entire  ten  mimit^  talking  about  yf»«t*>  to 
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hufatiier.  Vet  the  next  day ,  wfan  tihe  wotk  began 

again,  she  Jtill  wait  to  the  back  of  eveiy  chair  but 
Keith's. 

lIungB  happened  veiy  rapidlsr  after  that.  It  was 
not  a  week  brfore  the  first  long  table  in  the  big 
room  was  filled  with  eager  workers,  and  the  second 
<»e  had  to  be  added  to  take  care  of  the  newcomers. 

Hie  project  was  abeady  the  talk  of  the  town, 

and  not  the  least  excited  and  interested  of  the  ob- 
servers was  John  McGuire's  mother.  When  the 

news  came  of  the  second  table's  being  added  to  the 
equipment  oi  the  place,  she  hurried  over  to  Susan's 
kitdien  without  dday  — though  with  the  latest 
poem  of  her  mm'§  as  the  ostensible  excuse. 
^^  "It's  *The  Stumbling-Bkiek,"'  she  announced. 
"He  just  got  it  done  yesterday,  an'  I  cofued  it  for 
you.  I  think  it's  the  best  ytit,"  she  beamed,  hand- 
ing over  a  folded  paper.  "It's  kind  of  bng,  so  don't 
stop  to  read  it  now.  Say,  is  it  true?  Have  they  had 
to  put  m  anoth^  table  at  that  blind  windin'-room?" 

"They  have." 

"Well,  if  that  ain't  the  greatest!  I  thmk  it's  just 
grand.  They  took  my  John  down  there  to  see  the 
place  yesterday.  Do  you  know?  That  boy  is  a  dif- 
ferent bein'  since  his  book  an'  his  writm'.  An'  he'i* 
feunin'  to  do  such  a  lot  of  things  for  himself,  an' 
he's  so  happy  in  it!  An'  he  does  n't  mind  seein' 
anybody  now.  An'  it  s  all  owin'  to  your  wonder- 
ful Xettii  an'  his  father.  I  wouki  n't  ever  have  be- 
fieved  it  erf  them." 

Susan's  chin  came  iq>  a  bit 
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''I  wndd.  I  fcww.  An"  I  alwiiyi  told  ytm  that 
Danid  BartOB  WW  a  a^wriative  nuui  in  ev«7  way, 
an'hkaoii'ajeatlikehiiii.  (My  yoa  would  n't  be- 
fievteme." 

"Nobody'd  believe  you."  mamtauied  Mrs. 
HeChmv  ipnitedly.   "Nobody'd  bdieve  audi  a 

timig  ooold  be  as  my  Jblm  bein' dumged  like  that 
—an'  all  those  othen  down  to  the  windin'-ioom, 
too.  Th^  say  it's  perfectly  marvebas  what  Kdth 
an'  his  Irther  aie  doin'  with  those  men  an'  boys. 
Aien't  they  awful  hi^ipy  over  it  — Keith  an'  his 
fatiber,  I  mean?" 

"Danid  Burton  is.  Wty,  he's  like  a  diflezent 
man,  Bfis*  McGuire.  You'd  know  that,  jest  to  see 
him  waflc,  an'.hear  hhn  speak.  An'  I  don't  hear 
nothin'  more  about  his  longin'  to^  over  theie.  I 
gueai  he  thmks  he's  got  work  enoui^  to  do  right 
l^re.  An'  he  hardty  ever  touches  his  war  mana 
these  days."  ^^ 

"But  am't  Keith  happy,  too?" 

**  Y-yes,  an'  no,"  hesitated  Susan,  her  face  doud- 
mg  a  little.  "Oh,  he's  gone  into  it  heart  an'  soul; 
an'  while  he's  woridn'  on  somethin'  he's  all  right. 
But  when  it's  all  quiet,  an'  he's  settin'  alone,  I 
don't  like  the  lode  on  his  face.  But  I  know  he's 
glad  to  be  h^in'  down  there ;  an'  I  know  it  '9  he^ 
in'  him,  too." 

"It's  helpin'  everybody  —  not  foigettin'  Miss 
INnrothy  Paricman,"  added  Mrs.  M^^,  irilh  a 
smile  and  a  shrug,  as  she  rose  to  go.  "But,  thai,  of 
ooozse,  we  all  know  iHiat  she's  after." 
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"After!  Yiha,i6ojimmemf" 

"Susan  Belts!"  With  a  jerk  Bin.  MeGtuie 
faced  about.  "It  ain't  possible,  with  eyes  in  your 
head,  that  you  hain't  seen!" 

"Seen  ^diat?" 

"WeU,  my  Ian'!  With  that  gbl  throwin'  hendf 
at  Daniel  Burton's  head  for  the  kst  six  wedci,  an* 
you  calmly  set  there  an'  ask  'seen  what?'!" 

"Daniel  Burton  —  Dorothy  Parkman!"  There 
was  no  miHtaking  Susan's  dumf ounded  smssr- 
rn^nt. 

"Yes,  Daniel  Burton  an'  Dorothy  Pivknian. 
Oh,  I  used  to  think  it  was  Keith;  but  idien  the 
monqr  came  to  old  Danid  I  guess  she  thought  he 
was  n't  so  old,  after  alL  Besides,  Keith,  with  his 
handicap  —  you  could  n't  blame  the  giri,  after  all, 
I  s'pose." 

"Daniel  Burton  an'  Dorothy  Paikman!"  re- 
peated Susan,  this  time  with  the  f  aintness  of  stupe- 
faction. 

"Why,  Susan,  you  must  've  seen  it  —  her  run- 
nin'  in  here  every  day,  walkin'  home  with  him,  an' 
talk,  talk,  talkin'  to  him  every  chance  she  gets!" 

"But,  they  —  th^'ve  been  maldn'  plans  for  — 
for  the  work,"  murmured  Susan. 

"Woi^!  Well,  I  guess  it  no  need  to  've  taken 
quite  so  many  consultations  for  just  the  work.  Be- 
ndes,  she  never  thought  of  such  a  schone  as  this 
htiore  the  mcmey  came,  did  she?  Not  mudi  she  did ! 
(ft,  come,  Susan,  wake  up!  ^e'U  be  waQdn'  off 
with  him  right  under  your  nose  if  you  dim't  look 
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A,  out,"  finiilied  Mn.  BicGuke  with  a  i^  km^  as 
^  die  took  Imt  dcfMutiue. 

Left  alone,  Susan  a«t  for  tome  time  absorbed  in 
thought,  a  deep  frown  on  bar  faee;  then  with  a  qgh 
and  a  shrug,  as  if  throwing  off  an  incompieheDsiUe 
hmdai,  she  opened  the  paper  Mrs.  McGuiie  had 
kft  with  bar. 

Onee,  twice,  three  times  die  read  the  verses;  then 
with  a  low  drndde  she  folded  iq>  the  paper,  tucked 
it  into  her  14mm  pocket,  and  rase  to  her  feet  A 
minute  later  she  had  attacked  the  pile  of  dishes  in 
the  dnk,  and  was  singing  Itutity: 

Aa'  ihnt  'cm  op  fdwre  aobodj  knowi, 

I  ehadMd 'aaidowB,  tliBi'a  wlMt  I  did. 
An*  now  I'm  nttin'  tqxai  tbe  lid. 

An' well  aU  led  fiy  wlim  Johnny  ooBM 
BMi<dbm' home. 

I'm  Mttin*  upon  the  lid.  I  am. 

Hurrdi!  Huirah! 
I'm  trym' to  be  a  little  hmb. 

fborahl  KonUi! 

But  I'm  fedia' mace  like  a  great  iHg  dam 
Than  a  nice  little  peaodul  wooUy  hunb. 

Bat  w«11  all  fed  gay  when  J(jiiuiy  cornea 
maidun'  home." 
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CHAPTER  XXXn 
TBS  KEY 

THERE  WW  no  work  at  the  wmding-fOOTi  Sat- 
urday afternoons,  and  it  was  on  Satuiday 
aftemocm  that  Susan  found  Keith  sitting  idle- 
handed  in  his  diair  by  the  window  in  the  Kving- 
loom. 

As  was  htf  custom  she  qpdke  tlie  moment  she  en- 
tered the  room  —  but  not  before  die  had  noted  the 
lisUess  attitude  and  wistful  face  of  the  youth  over 
by  the  window. 

"Keith,  I»ve  been  thmldn*." 

"Bad  practice,  Susan  —  sometimes,"  he  huigfaed 
whimsically. 

"Not  this  time." 

"Poetry?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No.  I  ain't  poetizin'  so  much  these  days, 
though  I  did  write  one  yesterday  •—  about  the  ways 
of  the  worid.  I*m  goin*  to  read  it  to  you,  too,  by 
an'  by.  But  that's  jest  a  common  poem  wboat 
common,  every-day  folks.  An'  this  thing  I  was 
thinkin'  about  was  -~  was  diff*rent." 

"And  so  you  could  n't  put  this  into  a  poem  — 
eh?" 

Susan  shook  her  head  again  and  oi^ied. 
"No.  An'  it's  been  that  wa^-  lots  o'  times  latdy, 
'tpeaaSfy  since  I  seen  John  McGuire'a  poems  -—  so 
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ftie  an'  iNmitioait  C^I  ha^  the  paiiiimUutt  to 

wiito»lotoo'tiiiMi,«i'IyieU1 19  loitaa' write.  But 
■omdiow,  wliot  it'i  done.  I  hain't  tmi  a  mtto  what 
I  want  to.  an*  I  ham't  Mid  it  the  ^  ly  I  want  to* 
seller.  I timk OMybe havin' ,<  mu*  y oi *em di»> 
hgr  thaoi  edtton  haa  rr> '  te  i/ie  kmder  fau^ 
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"Now.  thii  atenooii,  what  I  v  it) 
—  oaoe  I'd  'we  made  a  poem  of  UM  c>\.s^ 
oajr  1  (Bdnt  even  tiy.  I  kiuno  i  ixvj;,;  ./t  do  k. 
4n'.  tigr.  Keitlu  it  was  you  I  was  tha  fc     about" 

''Heavens,  Susaa!  A  poem  out  of  me?  No  won- 
der jmvanse  balked!  I'm  afraid  you'd  find  even 

er — piM|iii aliun  wouldn't  make  a  poem  out 
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'K«th,  do  you  lememher?"  Susan  was  stiS 
eanest  and  preoccupiad.  "I  told  you  onoe  that  it 
didn't  make  no  diTrence  if  God  had  closed  the 
door  d  ymir  eyes.  He'd  open  up  another  room  to 
you  sometime,  an'  give  you  the  key  to  unh)ck  the 
door.  An' he  has.  An'nowyou've  got  it— that  key  " 

•^I'vegotit  — thekeyl" 

"Yes.  It's  that  work  down  there  —  helpin' 
them  b&d  men  «i'  boys  to  get  hdd  of  their  souls 
apin.  Oh,  Keith,  don't  you  see?  An'  it's  such  a 
big,  wide  room  thst  God  has  given  you,  an'  it's  all 
yours.  There  am't  no  one  that  can  he^  them  poor 
blind  ^di»s  Hke  you  can.  An*  you  could  n't  V 
dflw  it  a  the  door  ci  your  eyes  had  n't  been  shut 
fiise.  73i^  was  liMt  give  you  the  kqr  to  this  1%, 
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bMnHhil  mms  d  hi^tgia*  oar  bogw  whftt'g  oome 
bMdctoiii,bliiKidl,«i'hidteiMd  withde^Mrui' 
diMourafeoMBt  Oh,  if  I  od|7  could  nuilce  you  lee 
it  the  way  I  do!  Bat  I  can't  ny  it  — the  li^  way. 
There's  such  a  big,  beautiful  idea  there,  if  only  I 
coidd  BMike  you  see  it  Tliat's  why  I  wanted  to 
write  the  poem." 

**I  ean  see  it,  Susan  —  withoot  the  poem.** 
Keith  was  not  sailing  now.  His  face  was  turned 
away  and  his  y<Mee]iad  grown  a  bit  unsteady.  "And 
I'm  1^  you  showed  it  to  me.  It's  going  to  help 
me  a  whdie  lot  if  —  if  III  just  keq>  icmcmboing 
that  k^,  I  think." 

Susan  threw  a  qiadc  look  into  Keith's  averted 
face,  then  ptompUfy  she  readied  for  the  folded 
pi4>er  in  her  apfon,  podcet 

There  were  times  when  Susan  was  wise  beyond 
her  station  as  to  wheli  the  subject  should  be 
changed. 

"An*  now  I'm  goin'  to  read  you  the  poem  I  did 
write,"  she  annomioed  briddy  — ^"  about  eyeiy-day 
folks  — difiTrent  kinds  of  fdks.  Six  of  'em.  It 
shows  that  there  ain't  any  one  anywhere  that's 
really  satisfied  with  their  lot,  when  you  come  right 
down  to  it,  whether  they've  got  eyes  or  not.' 

And  she  began  to  read: 


*» 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  WOULD 


A  b«ggar  giri  on  the  cwfaitane  Mt, 
All  tauad  sn*  lnnpy<«fed. 

I  dM  itreet  OHM  Fbgiy  lieiGee; 
gUwir«i' 
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Mr  ih»  1m  fot  lUiei  to  «■!; 
Ab*  cfe'a  M' iioti.  «*  •  phee  to  ttv«^ 


mMBfi^BjrlloOwthB 
Alt  diaibMl  to  k»  im«t  k^ 

*l»fMMlthRN||h 

i«fiM>aMrli7. 


At 


is' nip  Hhs  hn  flB  tlw  foK; 

It  MM  to  M  tlHt  I'd  MW  Mk 

VarMtUB*atallao 


it^ 
laBaoorMi' 
'Iltftetoliwwtl^koRid 
iBtiMcUttw'iiMltt^dbl 


^» 


*!•' vkM't  tkt  goMi  of  iqr  aiw  Mv 

WkM  Mbo4]r1l  M*  or  kMwF 
I  mUj  tIArit  tfait  I  o^(t  to  bo 

A4Mi*feBiAMMi'oBMr.'' 


A  MihuB  to  M  faM  "Bfch  Mam'9  Bwr," 

Ab' nnbM  bgr  to  tkr  p«k. 
A  Mjr  Mt  oa  ^  ooniifi  mUs 
*«Oli.  dM."  iidd  lb*.  "vhatM  «kf 


"B  oaly  tkb  ooMh  oomM  ihMr  MM  ilyltb 
Mj  oklkM.  M  ■habbjMMdd  pM. 

Nov  th««*i  Mt  onto  qdto  mjr  kbd— 
B«t  t  is  at  1^  «im — okor 

Tkr  "aato"  oMtM  •  affiouiM, 


'AailHaafa 
**11iit'i 


'Man  I 


'ft'fillll II  MlUlti 

IWWtethtMiBaldL 
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•by. 

MM  at  biom*  WM  food  tfait  dur. 


Ik  lieh  iMBi  lookad.  an' he  pMMd  afaNid, 
Ab' MFora  wHh  Ui  fMity  p^. 

"I'd  ^m  my  — aMnn.  mi'  bhi 
GonU  I  Mt  like  thai  aokr 


M 
Mi 


"Now,  ain't  that  jest  like  foOci?"  Smaii  da- 
manded,  as  die  finidied  the  last  yene. 
Keith  lauc^ied. 

"Isiupeistitis.Susaii.  And  ~  and,  1^  the  way, 
I  should  n't  wonder  if  this  woe  qnite  the  i^t 
time  to  show  that  I'm  no  different  from  olherfolki. 
Yon  see,  I,  too,  —  er  —  am  foing  to  make  a  dianae 
—  mlmng. 

'A  dianfe  in  livmf !  'Whatdoyoumean?'* 
'(%,  not  now —  not  quite  yet  Butyousee  I'm 
been  doing  some  thinking,  too.  I've  bem  think- 
ing that  if  father— that  is,  wftm  father  and  Misi 
Ftekman  are  married  —  that  — " 

But  Susan  intemqyted  with  a  groan. 

"My  sakes,  Keith,  have  you  seen  it,  too?" 

Keith  laughed  embarrassedly. 

"Tobesuielhavet  You  don't  have  to  have  eyes 
to  see  that,  do  you,  ftisan?" 

"CHi,  good  Ian',  I  dim't  know,"  frowned  Susan 
initably.  "Ididn'ts'pose-" 

She  did  not  (Biih  her  sentenoe,  and  after  a 
melt's  lOaHe  KMth  bMan  again  to 
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Tre  hmtt  ia&kg  a  fitUe  to  DsTid  FM«di  — 
the  wq^trintmdtnt,  you  know.   We'ie  foJng  to 

toto  the  wliofe  houte  whero  we  «c>  for  our  woifc, 
pietty  ^piidc,  and  when  we  do.  Patch  and  hit  wife 
wiH  odme  there  to  live  iqntMii;  and  thiyH  take 
me  to  beeid.  I  adked  them.  Then  111  be  fight 

tii«e  hMdy  efl  the  time,  yott  eee,  whidi  wiD  be  a 
liae  atfancemeat  aD  aiemid.'' 

"A  fine  amnsenlent,  indeed -- with  yon  *wtu 
off  deiwn  there,  an' Cm' with  DaTkl  Patch!" 

-But,  Suian."  aigued  Ketth,  a  bit  wcanir,  "I 
couldn't  be  living  here,  you  know." 

*'I  dMtdd  like  to  know  why  not" 

jhMtiWir.  "Bendee.I-.Ithinkthiywouklbe 
nipjiiiii  without  me  here;  and  I  know^I  diouU 
be."  Hb  vmoe  was  km  and  ahnoet  indietinct, 
hot  Suiin  heaid  — and  undentood.   "The  vwy 

iKt  that  onoe  I  —  I  thooi^t  ~  that  I  waa  f ooiuh 
enoui^  to  thmk  —  But,  of  ooune,  ae  eoon  aa  I  re- 
membered my  Uindneee  --  And  to  tie  a  beautiful 
young  girl  down  to—"  He  itopped  ihort  and 
pidledhimaeifup.  "Sueui,  are  you  itifl  there?" 

"I'm  right  here,  Keith."  Suaan  ipoke  conetiain- 
edly. 

He  gave  an  embanaiied  Uugh.  A  pabful  red 
had  tuffuied  his  face. 

"I'm  aMd  I  got  to  talking  — and  foifetting 

^  I  waa  n't  —  akme,"  he  atumUed  on  hurriedly. 

X— I  meant  togo  on  to  aay  that  I  hopwl  they'd 

he  nqr  hi^py.  Dad  deaarvw  it;  and  — aad  U 
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ttqr'd  oe|7  hmryvp  and  fet  H  awt  with,  tt  —  it 
WQidd  be  etaier— forme.  Not  thftt  it  matten,  of 
couie.  Dad  haa  had  an  awfol  lot  to  put  vtp  with 
me  aheady,  aa  it  ia,  you  know  —  the  trouble,  the 
caie^  aiii  the  disapfKnntment  Youaee,!  — I 
going  to  make  up  to  him  f<»  aD  he  had  kat  I 
going  to  be  Jenry  and  Ned  and  myaetf ,  aH  in  . 

bundi.  And  now  to  turn  out  to  be  nothing and 

woiae  than  nothhig  — " 


»> 


"Keith  Burton,  you  itop!"  It  waa  the  old  im- 
periona  SuMn  bade  agun.  "You  atop  ri^t  wheie 
you  be.  An' don't  you  never  let  me  hear  you  ny 
another  word  about  your  bein'  a  diM^pofattmnt 
Jeny  an'  Ned,  uideedl  I  wonder  if  you  think  a 
doaen  Jenya  an'  Neda  could  do  iHiat  you've  donat 

An' no  mattor  what  thqr  dme,  they  ooidd  n't  have 
done  a  bigger,  qdendider  thing  than  you've  done 
in  triumphating  over  yoip  blindneen  the  way  yon 
've  done,  n<»r  one  that  would  make  your  father 
prouder  of  you!  An'  let  me  tell  you  another  thmg, 
Keith  Burton.  No  matter  what  you  dime  —  no 
matter  how  many  big  pictures  you  painted,  or  big 
hockB  you  wrote,  or  how  much  money  you  made 
tot  your  dad;  there  ain't  anything  you  could  've 
ckme  that  would  do  him  so  mudi  eolid  good  aa 
wliat  you  have  done." 

**yfhy,  Susan,  are  you  wiki?  I  have  n't  done  a 
thing,  not  a  thing  for  dad." 

"Yo,  you  have.  You've  done  the  biggest  thins 
of  afl  by  niMlm' hhn.' 
"NeedkgUmr 


»• 
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**¥«.  Keith  BarUm,  look  at  your  li^Mr  now, 
X^ook  al  the  (vlwdid  work  he's  doiaV  You  knoir 
at  weB  M I  do  tbit  he  ttftad  to  be  a  tliMouglily  m- 
•ufficMiit,  imwyadeiM  mm  (ihaai^  I  woukl  n't 
irt  aagrMr  elM  mj  H  t),  pattecm'  over  a  men  ol 
pietoKf  Aat  worid  n't  idl  for  a  mckeL  An' that 
kfriMi  to  ran  hom  aogpthmi^  an'  evvrytking  that 
i»ae  ta^niiitieiii  an' fttngieeabk,  &»  he  was  bein^ 
chaMd.  Wefl,  then  yon  wai  took  b&id.  An'whi^ 


"You  know  vtat  hq^Moed.  Heeaawryiti^ 
an' toed  the  aunk  fike  a  man  an'  a  gentknian. 
yy«*o<^ttgywraHce.  An' I  can  tdl  yon  that 
tte  pietBiei  he's  paktm'  now  with  hii  tongue  for 
timi  poor  b&id  b(^  to  ne  ia  Hggat  an'  be»«r 
than  any  pietinee  he  coidd  have  pakted  with  — 
with  hii  pigmy  paii^  if  he  woiked  on  'cm  for  a 
thoonnd  yean.  An'  H'e  yow  that's  dose  it  for 
him,jeitbyBeiidin'hmi.  Sothenl" 

And  brfove  Keith  eould  ao  mudi  at  optn  his  Um^ 
Susan  was  gone^  iianmiing  the  door  behind  her. 


CHAFTEB  XXXm 
AND  ALL  (»f  AOOODNT  OF  SUSAN 

NOT  one  wink  did  Small  Betts  iieq>  that  ni^t. 
To  SuMui  hn  worid  wm  tnmb&ng  abouf  her 
CMS  in  one  diny  idiiri  ol  dMtmetkii. 

Dttid  Burton  and  Dorotlqr  Fiiianan  maiiied 
and  Umt^  then,  and  Jier  bdoved  blind  boy  ban- 

idied  to  a  borne  with  one  David  Patch?  Unthink- 
able!  Andyet--* 

W<^  if  it  had  got  to  be.  it  had  got  to  be.  ahe 
nippoeed  —  the  marriage.  But  t^  might  at 
least  be  decent  about  it  As  for  keeping  that  poor 
blind  boy  hairowed  iq>  aU  the  time  and  prokmg* 
ing  the  agvmy  —  wH,  at  least  she  couki  do  some- 
thing 9baattktd,  thank  goodness!  And  she  wouM. 
too. 

When  &ere  was  anythkg  that  Susan  couM  do 
—  partkndariy  in  the  line  d  righting  a  wrong  — 
she  bst  no  time  in  doing  it.  l^thin  two  days, 
thonelore,  die  made  her  opportunity,  and  grasped 
it.  A  little  peremptorily  she  informed  Miss  Doro- 
thy Paricman  that  die  wouM  &e  to  wpetk  to  hm, 
please,  m  the  kitchen.  Then.  taQ.  and  ccM  and 
▼eiy  stem,  she  f aoed  her. 

**0f  course,  I  undenrtand.  Miss  Dorothy,  I'm 
bus&'  in  whm  I  hain't  no  budness  to.  An'  I 
hain't  no  aomt  to  offer  eieept  my  boy,  Keith. 
It'a  lor  Ub  I'm  askk'  y<m  to  do  it.' 
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"To  do  — what,  Suhui?"  She  bkl  dumged 
odor  alii^tljr,  as  dbe  asked  the  quettioii. 

'Not  kt  it  be  seen  so  plain  —  the  love^makin'." 

'Seen!  Love-making!"  gaqwd  the  giri. 

'Wdl,  the  taQdn'  to  him,  then,  an'  iHiiqMrin', 
an*  oQnsaltin's,  an'  nmnin'  hete  evtsj  day,  an'  --•'* 

"I  beg  your  paidon,  Susan,"  intsRiqited  the  giri 
incisively.    She  had  grown  veiy  white.    "I  am 

tsB^ted  |o  make  no  sort  of  leply  to  sadi  an  absurd 
accusation;  but  I'm  going  to  say,  however,  that 
you  must  be  Udx>ring  undw  some  mistake.  I  do 
not  oome  here  to  see  Mr.  Keith  Burton,  and  I've 
aaamjfy  eichangsd  a  dosen  wwds  with  him  for 


1%  taOdn'  about  BCr.  Danid,  not  Keith, 


"Mr.  Damd  Bnrtcm!" 
"Of  course!   Who  dse?" 


Susan  was  nettled 
now,  and  showed  it  "I  dcm't  s'pose  youll  deny 
nmnin'  here  to  see  him,  an'  talkin'  to  him,  an' " 

**No,  no,  wait!  —  wait!  Don't  say  any  more, 
pUaaet**  The  giri  was  half  lau^^iing,  half  ciying, 
and  her  face  was  going  from  white  to  red  and  back 
to  white  again.  "Am  I  to  understand  that  I  am 
actually  being  accused  of  —  of  running  after  BIr. 
Daniel  Burton?  —  of  —  of  love-making  toward 
kimf**  she  choked  incoherently. 

"Why,  y-yes;  that  is  —  er  — " 

"Oh,  this  is  too  mudi«  too  mudi!  First  Sieith, 
and  now—"  She  brdce  off  hystericaQy.  "To 
Uiinkthat —  <%,  Susan,  how  could  yon,  how  oouU 
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you!"  And  thii  tune  ibe  dropped  into  a  diairuid 
oovoted  her  face  with  her  haadi.  But  ihe  wis 
Imil^ung.  Very  i^amly  the  was  lau^img. 

Susan  frowiied,  stand,  and  howned  again. 

"Then  you  ain't  in  love  with—"  Suddenly  her 
face  deared,  and  broke  into  a  broad  snule.  "Well, 
nv  Ian',  if  that  ain't  the  best  joke  ever!  Of  course, 
you  ain't  in  bve  with  himi  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
moie'n half  bdieved it, anyway.  NowitHbedead 
easy,  an'  all  rij^t,  too." 

"But  — but  what  does  it  all  mean?"  stam- 
mered the  giii 

"Why.  it's  jest  that  —  that  everybody  thou^t 
you  was  after  bun,  an'  'twould  be  a  match  —you 
bein'tofethersomuch.  But  eyen  then  I  would  n't 
have  said  a  thing  if  it  had  n't  been  fw  Keith." 

"Keith!" 

"Yes —  po<»  boy,  he  —  an' it  wo*  hard  for  him, 
ae«n*  you  two  together  like  this,  an'  thinkin'  you 

cared  for  each  other.  An' he 'd  got  his  plans  all  made 
how  when  you  was  married  he'd  go  an*  live  with 
David  Patch." 

'Darid  Patch!  But  — why?" 
'Why,  don't  you  see?  *T  would  n't  be  very  ea^ 
to  see  you  married  to  another  man,  would  it?  — 
an'  bvin'  you  all  the  time  hissdf,  an'  — " 
"Lorin§msr 

"fiat's  what  I  said."  Susan's  lips  came  shamly 

tog^  and  h«  keen  eyes  swqjt  the  gill's  face. 

But,  I  — I  think  you  must  be  mistaken  — 
•gain,"  falterod  the  giii,  growing  roi^. 
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"I  •m't.  I'vt  dwa^ 
imowit" 

me  at  att -^  at  tf  be  bated  jBe." 

'Tk^'B  bacame  Iw  aaved  ao  nradi." 
Nonaenae,  Sosan!" 

T'^^i^**  "*'"*?^  It'aaenae.  Aa  I  toH  you, 

iq>,  aoyliow. ' 

J^  wlQr  did  n't  he  -^ha  teB  me?"  atammeied 
tba  giri,  growing  atill  moK  roiy. 
^'Baeaaae  be  waa  UiBd." 

^^SHijn  &«ir  «  ittolute  imath  and  aqnaied  her 
•^en  why  don't  ycmiw  aomethin'?"  Ae  de- 
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'Do  aomethmg?' 
^Yea.    to  -  to   thow   hhn   that   you   don't 

"C^  Suaan.  I  — I  couldn't  do  — that** 
AH  rii^t.   Settle  back,  then,  Ml'  <b  nothin'; 
an  he'Baettiebadkaa'dowrthm'.an'thtteTlbea 
Fwsttypan-ol  you.eatin'  your  bearta  out  with  love 

!^^i^*  f^l^^'  '^  «**»«  by  with  con- 
vwfced  iMea  an'  higfalHow  duna;  an'  aD  baeauw 

yon  le  aftald  rf  oltefe' Mfe' ika,^,  who  (fon't 
jte  no  asm  aboitt  you  tk^a  two  aticfca.  But  I 
rpoaa  you  'd  both  ta^Mr  be  ulaMbia  Oian  bnaa 
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up  an*  defy  the  properties  an*  live  long  an*  be 
happy  ever  after.** 

"But  if  I  could  be  sure  he  — cared,**  spoke  the 
girl,  in  a  faint  little  voice. 

"You  would  have  been,  if  you'd  seen  him  Satur- 
day, as  I  did.** 

"And  if  — ** 

"If —  if —  if!**  interrupted  Susan  impatiently. 
"An*  there  that  poor  blind  boy  sets  an*  thinks  an* 
thinks  an'  thinks,  an'  longs  for  some  one  that  loves 
him  to  smooth  his  pillow  an'  rumple  his  hair,  an' — " 

"Susan,  I'm  going  to  do  it.  I*m  going  to  do  Ur* 
vowed  the  gbl,  springing  to  her  feet,  her  eyes  like 
stars,  her  cheeks  like  twin  roses. 

"Do  what?"  demanded  Susan. 

"I  don't  know.  But,  I'm  going  to  do  something. 
Anyhow,  whatever  I  do  I  know  I'm  going  to  —  to 
defy  the  'properties,'"  she  babbled  deliriously,  as 
she  hurried  from  the  room,  looking  very  much  as 
if  she  were  trying  to  hide  from  herself. 

Four  days  later,  Keith,  in  his  favorite  chair,  sat 
on  the  south  piazza.  It  was  an  April  day,  but  it 
was  like  June,  and  the  window  behind  him  was 
wide  open  into  the  living-room.  He  did  not  hear 
Dorothy  Parkman's  light  step  up  the  walk.  He  did 
not  know  that  she  had  paused  at  sight  of  him  sit- 
ting there,  and  had  put  her  hand  to  her  throat,  and 
t  ^  1  that  she  had  almost  run,  light-footed,  into  the 
ho.  se,  again  very  much  as  if  she  were  trying  to  run 
away  from  herself.  But  he  did  hear  her  voice  two 
minutes  later,  speaking  just  inside  the  window. 
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At  the  first  sentence  he  tried  to  rise,  then  with  » 
despairing  gesture  as  if  realiang  that  flight  would  be 
worse  than  to  remain  where  he  was,  he  sat  back 
mhis  chair.  And  this  is  what  he  heard  Dorothy 
Farkman  say:  ^ 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Burton,  please  — I  — I  can't 
many  you.  YouTl  have  to  understand.  No- 
don  t  speak,  don't  say  anything,  please.  There's 
nothing  you  could  say  that  -  that  would  make  a 
bit  of  difference.  It's  just  that  I  —  I  d<m't  love 

you  and  I  do  —  love  somebody  else  —  Keith,  your 
8on— yes,  you  have  guessed  it.  Oh,  yes,  I  know 
we  don  t  seem  to  be  much  to  each  other,  now.  But 
—  but  whether  we  ever  are,  or  not,  there  can't 

JJf.  ~:*°y°'*®«^-  And  I  think -he  caret. 
It  s  just  Uiat  -  that  his  pride  won't  let  him  speak. 
As  If  his  dear  eyes  did  n't  make  me  love  him  — 

But  I  must  n't  say  aU  this  -  to  you.  It's  just 
tnat  — that  I  wanted  you  to  surely  —  under- 
stand. And  -and  I  must  go,  now.  I  -must  - 
go! 

And  she  went.  She  went  hurriedly,  a  Kttle  nois- 
ijr.  bhe  shut  one  door,  and  another;  then,  out  on 
the  piazza  she  came  face  to  face  with  Keith  Burton. 
Dorothy,  oh,  Dorothy  —  I  heard!" 

And  then  it  was  weU,  indeed,  that  the  Japanese 
screen  on  the  front  piazza  was  down,  for  Keith 
stood  with  his  arms  outstretched,  and  Dorothy, 
with  an  meffably  «mtented  little  mdrawn  breath, 
waUced  straii^t  into  them.  And  with  that  light 
on  his  face,  she  wouW  have  walked  into  them  had 
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ht  ben  itaiidiiig  in  the  mkUle  ol  the  aidewalk  out- 


To  Dorothy  st  that  momeiit  nobody  li  all  the 
woiid  counted  lor  a  feather's  weid^t  eioqyt  the 
man  who  waa  holding  her  dose,  with  his  Iqps  to 


Later,  a  little  Uter,  when  th^  sat  side  by  side  on 
the  piasaa  settee,  and  when  oohoenoe  and  logic 
had  become  attributes  to  thdr  ccmversation,  Keith 
si^^bed,  with  a  little  catdi  in  his  voice: 

"The  only  th^  I  regret  about  this  —  aU  this — 
the  only  thing  that  makes  me  fed  dieap  and  mean, 
is  that  I 'vewmi  where  dad  lost  o«t  Poor  old  dad!" 

There  was  the  bridest  of  pauses,  then  a  small, 
subdued  voice  said: 

"I  —  1 8uq>eet,  Keith,  confession  is  good  for  the 
soul." 

"WeD?"  he  demanded  in  evident  mystification. 

"Anyhow,  I  —  IT!  hnve  to  do  it.  Your  father 
was  n't  there  at  all/' 

"But  I  heard  you  speaking  to  him,  my  dear." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  stole  a  look  into  his  face, 
then  caught  her  breath  with  a  little  choking  sob  of 
heartache  because  he  could  iu>t  see  the  love  she 
knew  was  in  her  ^es.  But  the  heartache  only 
nerved  her  to  say  the  words  that  almost  refused  to 
come.  "He  — he  wasn't  there,"  she  repeated, 
fencing  for  time. 

"But  who  was  there?  I  heard  you  call  him  by 
name,  *Mr.  Burton,'  clearly,  distmctly.  I  know  I 
did.'^ 
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"But— but  he  WIS  n't  there.  Nobody  wm  there. 
I  —  I  was  just  talkiiig  to  myself." 

"You  mean  —  practicmg  what  you  were  going 
to  say?"  questioned  Keith  doubtfuUy.  "And  that 
—  that  he  does  nt  know  yet  that  you  are  going  to 
refuse  hun?" 

"N-no-w  — wen,  yes.  That  is,  I  mean,  it's 
tnie.^  He  —  he  does  n*t  know  I  am  gomg  to  refuse 

him."  There  was  a  hint  of  smothered  lauriiter  in 
the  girl's  voice. 

**^>orofhyV*  The  ann  about  her  waist  percepti- 
bly loosened  and  ahnost  fell  away.  "Why.  I  don't 
fed  now  that  —  that  you  half  belong  to  me.  yet. 
And  —  and  think  of  poor  dad!" 

The  giri  cau|^t  her  breath  and  stole  another 
look  into  his  face. 

"But,  Keith,  you  —  you  don't  understand.  He 
—  he  has  a't  proposed  to  me  yet.  That  is,  I  mean," 
ahe  amended  hastily,  "  he  —  he  is  n't  going  to  pro- 
pose  to  me  —  ever." 

"But  he  was.  He  — cares.  And  now  he'll  have 
to  know  about  —  us." 

"But  he  was  n't  —  he  does  n't.  You  don't  un- 
derstand, Keith.  He  —  he  never  thought  of  —  of 
piloposing  to  me.  I  know  he  did  n't" 

"Then  why  —  what  —  Porothy,  what  do  you 
mean  by  all  this?" 

"Why,  it's  just  that  —  that  is  —  I  —  oh,  Keith, 
Keith,  why  will  you  make  me  teM  you?"  ^e  cried 
between  hysterical  Uttle  kughs  and  sobs.  "And 
yet  — I'd  have  to  tell  you,  of  ooune.  I  — I  knew 
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you  wa«  th«re  on  the  pordbi,  and  —  and  I  knew 
you'd  hear  —  what  I  lakL  And  so.  to  make  you 
understand  —  oh,  Keith,  it  was  awful,  but  I  ~- 1 
pretended  that  — ** 

"You — darlmg! "  breathed  an  unpassioned  voice 
in  her  ear.  "Oh,  how  I  love  you,  love  you  —  for 
that!" 

"Oh,  but,  Keith,  it  really  was  awful  <^  me,"  she 
cried,  blusliing  and  lau^iing,  as  she  emerged  from 
his  embrace.  "Susan  told  me  to  defy  the  'proper- 
ties' and  —  and  I  did  it." 
"Susan!" 
She  nodded. 

"That's  how  I  knew  ~  for  sure  — that  you 
cared." 

"And  so  I  owe  it  all  —  even  my  —  er  —  pro- 
posal of  marriage,  to  Susan,"  he  bantered  mis- 
chievously. 

"Keith,  I  did  not  —  er  —  it  was  not  a  proposal 
of  marriage." 

"No?  But  you're  going  to  many  me,  aren't 
you?" 
Her  chin  came  up. 

"I  —  I  shaU  wait  tiU  I'm  asked,"  she  retorted 
with  dignity. 

"Hm-m;  well,  I  reckon  it's  safe  to  say  you'll  be 
asked.  And  so  I  owe  it  all  to  Susan.  Well,  it  is  n't 
the  first  good  thmg  I've  owed  to  her  —  bless  her 
heart!  And  she's  equal  to  'most  anything.  But 
111  wager,  in  this  case,  that  even  Susan  had  some 
stunt  to  perform.  How  did  she  do  it? ' 
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'She  told  me  that  you  —  ywi  thou^t  youp  fa- 
ther  and  I  cared  for  each  othw*,  and  that  —  that 
you  cared  fop  me;  but  that  you  were  very  brave  and 
were  going  to  go  away,  and  —  leave  us  to  our  hap- 
pineas.  Ilien,  when  she  found  there  was  nothing  to 
the  other  part  of  it,  and  that  I  —  I  cared  for  you, 
die  —  w«ll,  I  dcm't  know  how  Ae  did  it,  but  she 
saki  —  well,  I  did  it.  That's  all.** 

Keith  diiH^kled. 

"Eiactly!  You  could  n't  have  described  it  bet- 
ter. We've  always  done  what  Susan  wanted  us  to, 
and  we  never  eould  Idl  w^.  We  —  we  just  did  it. 

That's  aU.  And.  ek.  I'm  aa glad  you  cfidthii,  little 
girl,  so  ^ad!** 

"Yes,  but  — *•  Siie  Aew  aewi^  from  him  a  Iktk^ 
and  her  voice  became  seveiefy  aseus^  **Keith 
Burtcm.  you  — ywi  shMkl  Imme  dMe  it  yowwif, 
and  you  know  k." 

He  dwdc  his  head. 

"I  coukl  n't."  A  swift  Amiow  f eU  Iflie  a  eknd 
over  his  countenance.  '*Dai&ig,  even  now  —  Dor- 
othy, do  you  fully  realize  i^at  you  are  doing?  m 
your  life  to  be  tied— " 

"Hush!"  Her  finger  was  on  his  lips  onfy  to  be 
kiiSKi  tm  she  took  it  away.  "I  won't  let  you  talk 
like  that  a  minute  — not  a  single  minute!  But, 
Keith,  thoe  is  something  I  want  you  to  say."  Her 
voice  was  half  pleading,  half  whimsical.  Her  eyes, 
throu^  her  tears,  were  studying  his  face,  turned 

pwtly  away  from  her.  "Confessiwi  isgoodfor  the 
•ouL" 
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JWeU?  Anything  more?"  He  smiled  faintly. 
"YM;onlythistimeif8you.  Fou'w  got  to  do  it." 

u^^Tl   ^"  ^***  rang  with  finn  decision. 
Keith,  I  want  to  know  why  —  why  all  this  time 

you  Ve  acted  so — so  that  I  had  to  find  out  throng 
Susan  that  you  —  cared.  And  I  want  to  know- 
when  you  stopped  hating  me.  And—*' 

"Dorothy  —  I  never,  never  hated  you!"  cut  in 
the  man  passionately. 

"But  you  acted  as  if  you  did.  Why,  you  —  you 
would  n't  let  me  come  near  you,  and  you  were  so  — 
•ngiy  with  me." 

"Yes,  I  — know."    The  man  fell  back  m  hu 
diair  and  was  silent. 
There  was  a  long  minute  of  waitimr. 
"Keith." 
"Yes.  dear." 

"I  coBfessed  mine,  and  yours  can't  be  any 
hard»  than  —  mine  was." 

Still  he  hesiUted;  then,  with  a  long  breath  he  be- 
gan to^eak. 

"Dorothy,  it  —  it's  just  that  I've  had  so  mudi 
to  fight.  And  —  it  has  n't  been  easy.  But,  listen, 
dear.  I  think  I've  loved  you  from  away  back  in 
the  days  when  you  wore  your  hair  in  two  thick  pig. 
tails  down  your  back.  You  know  I  was  only  four- 
teen when  —  when  the  shadows  began  to  come, 
(fee  day.  away  back  then,  I  saw  you  shudder  onoe 
^  —  bKmlness.  We  were  talking  about  okl  Joe 
Hamngton.  And  I  never  forgot  it." 
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'But  it  was  only  because  I  pitied  him.' 
"Yes;  but  I  thought  then  that  it  was  more  ave^ 

sion.  You  said  you  could  n't  bear  to  look  at  them. 

And  you  see  I  feared,  even  then,  that  I  was  gomg 

to  be  like  old  Joe  some  time." 
"Oh.  Kdth!" 

"Well,  it  came.  I  was  like  old  Joe  —  blind.  And 
I  knew  that  I  was  the  object  of  curiosity  apd  pity, 
and,  I  bdieved,  aversion,  wherever  I  went.  And, 
oh,  I  so  hated  it!  I  did  n't  want  to  be  stared  at, 
and  pointed  out,  and  pitied.  I  did  n't  want  to  be 
di£Ferent.  And  above  aU  I  did  n't  want  to  know 
that  you  were  turning  away  from  me  in  aversion 
and  disgust." 

"Oh,  Keith,  Keith,  as  if  I  ever  could!"  faltered 
thegirL 

"I  thou^t  you  could  —  and  would.  I  used  to 

picture  you  all  in  the  dark,  as  I  used  to  see  you  with 
your  brigh*:  eyes  and  pretty  hair,  and  I  could  see 
the  k>ok  on  your  face  as  you  turned  away  shudder- 
ing. That's  when  I  determined  at  all  costs  to  keep 

outofyoursight  —  untU  I  should  be  weU  again.  I 
was  going  to  be  well,  of  course,  then,  you  know. 
Well,  in  time  I  went  West,  and  on  the  way  I  met 

—  Miss  Stewart." 

"Yes."  Dorothy's  voice  was  not  quite  steady. 

"I  Uked  Miss  Stewart.  She  was  wonderfully 
good  to  me.  At  first  —  at  the  very  first  —  she  gave 
me  q«it«  a  start.  Her  voice  soimded  so  much  like 

—  Dorothy  Parkman's.  But  very  soon  I  forgot 
that,  and  just  gave  myself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of 
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her  companioiuhip.  I  wasn't  afraid  with  hep^ 
that  her  ores  were  turned  away  in  aversion  and  dis- 
gust. Some  way.  I  just  knew  that  she  wasn't  like 
--  Dorothy  Parkman.  You  see,  I  had  n't  forgotten 
Dorothy.  Some  day  I  was  going  back  to  her  — 
seemg. 

"  WeU,  you  know  what  happened  -  the  opera- 
tions, the  specialists,  the  years  of  waiting,  the  trip 
to  London,  then  home,  hopelessly  blind.   It  was 
not  easy  then,  Dorothy,  but  ~  I  tried  to  be  a  man. 
Most  of  all  I  felt  for  -  dad.   He'd  had  so  many 
hopes  —   But,  never  mind;  and,  anyhow,  what 
Susan  said  the  other  day  helped  —  But  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  you,  dear.   To  go  on:  I  gave 
you  up  then  definitely.  I  know  that  aU  the  while 
I  d  been  having  you  back  in  my  mind,  young  as 
I  was  — that  some  day  I  was  going  to  be  big  and 
strong  and  rich  and  have  my  eyes;  and  that  then 
I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  marry  me.  But  when  I 
got  home,  hopelessly  blind,  that  ended  it.  I  did  n't 
believe  you  would  have  me,  anyway;  but  even  if 
you  would,  I  was  n't  going  to  give  you  the  chance 
of  always  havmg  to  turn  away  in  aversion  and 
disgust  from  the  sight  of  your  husband." 

"Oh,  Keith,  how  could  you!" 

"I  could  n't.  But  you  see  how  I  felt  Then,  one 
day  I  heard  Miss  Stewart's  voice  in  the  haU,  and. 
oh,  how  good  it  sounded  to  me!  I  think  I  must 
have  caught  her  hand  very  much  as  the  drowning 
man  grasps  at  the  straw.  She  would  never  turn 
away  from  me!  With  her  I  felt  safe,  happy,  and  at 
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peace.  I  don  t  think  I  exactly  understood  my  state 
of  mind  myself .  I  did  n't  think  I  was  in  love  with 
her,  yet  with  her  I  was  happy,  and  I  was  never 
afraid. 

"But  I  did  n't  have  a  chance  long  to  question. 
Almost  at  once  came  the  day  when  Mazie  Sanborn 
ran  up  the  steps  and  spoke  -  to  you.  And  Iknew. 
My  whole  world  seemed  tumbling  to  destruction  in 
one  bhndmg  crash.  You  can  never  know,  dear 
how  utterly  dismayed  and  angry  and  helpless  I 
lelt.  All  that  I  knew  was  that  for  months  and 
months  I  had  let  Dorothy  Parkman  read  to  me 
play  with  me,  and  talk  to  me  — that  I  had  been 

ejger  to  take  aU  the  time  she  would  give  me;  when 
aU  the  while  she  had  been  doing  it  out  of  pity,  of 
courae.  «md  I  could  see  Just  how  she  must  have  been 
shuddering  and  turning  away  her  eyes  aU  the  long 
long  weeks  she  had  been  with  me,  at  different  times! 
But  even  more  than  that,  if  possible,  was  the  cha- 
grm  and  dismay  with  which  I  realized  that  aU  the 
while  I  had  been  cheated  and  deceived  and  made  a 
fool  of,  because  I  was  blind,  and  could  not  see.  I 
had  been  tricked  into  putting  myself  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. *^ 

"No,  no!  You  did  n't  understand,"  protested  the 
gurl. 

"Of  course,  I  did  n't  understand,  dear.  Nobody 
who  IS  blinded  with  rage  and  hurt  pride  can  under- 
stand —  anything,  rightly." 

**But  you  would  n't  let  me  explain  afterwards." 
No,  I  did  n't  want  you  to  explain.  I  was  too 
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sore,  too  deeply  hurt,  too  — well,  I  couldn't. 
That's  all.  Besides,  I  did  n*t  want  you  to  know  — 
how  much  I  was  caring  about  it  all.  So,  a  little 
later,  when  I  did  see  you,  I  tried  to  toss  it  all  off 
lightly,  as  of  no  consequence  whatever.** 

"Well,  you  —  succeeded,**  commented  Dorothy 
diyly. 

"I  had  to,  you  see.  I  had  found  out  then  how 
much  I  really  did  care.  I  knew  then  that  somehow 
you  and  Miss  Stewart  were  hopelessly  mixed  up  in 
my  heart,  and  that  I  loved  you,  and  that  the  world 
without  you  was  going  to  be  one  big  desert  of  lone- 
liness and  longing.  You  see,  it  had  not  been  so 
hard  to  give  you  up  in  imagination;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  real  thing  — ** 

"But,  Keith,  why  —  why  did  you  insist  that  yoa 
must?**  ^ 

"Do  you  think  I'd  ask  you  or  anybody  to  tie 
yourself  to  a  helpless  creature  who  would  probably 
finally  end  up  on  a  street  comer  with  a  tm  cup  for 
pennies?  Besides,  in  your  case,  I  had  not  forgotten 
the  shudders  and  the  averted  eyes.  I  stiU  was  so 
sure  — 

"Then  John  McGuire  came  home  blind;  and  af- 
ter a  while  I  found  I  could  help  him.  And,  Doro- 
thy, then  is  when  I  learned  that  —  that  perhaps  you 
were  as  happy  m  domg  things  for  me  as  I  had  been 
m  domg  them  for  John  McGuire.  I  sort  of  forgot 
the  shudders  and  the  averted  eyes  then.  Besides, 
along  about  that  time  we  had  got  back  to  ahnost 
our  old  friendliness  —  the  friendliness  and  ccMn- 
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pamonship  of  Miss  Stewart  and  me.  Then  the 
money  came  and  I  knew  that  at  least  I  never 
should  have  to  ask  you  to  subsist  on  what  the  tin 
cup  of  pennies  could  bring!  And  I  had  afanost  be- 
gun to  — to  actuaUy  phm,  when  aU  of  a  sudden 
you  stopped  coming,  r^t  off  short." 

,. Ji^y*.  ^r  ^  ^"^^  *^*y'"  defended  the  giri,  a 
little  faintly.  * 

"Not  at  once.  You  were  here  in  town  a  long 
tune  after  that.  I  knew  because  I  used  to  hear 
about  you.  I  was  sure  then  that— that  you  had 
«en  I  was  caring  for  you,  and  so  you  stayed  away, 
^des.  It  came  back  to  me  again  —  my  old  fear 
of  your  pity  and  aversion,  of  your  eyes  turned 
away.  You  see,  always,  dear,  that's  been  a  sort  of 
obsession  with  me,  I  guess.  I  hate  to  feel  that  any 
one  IS  looking  at  me  — watching  me.  To  me  it 
seems  like  spying  on  me  because  I  — I  can't  look 
back.  Yes,Iknowit'sallveryfoolishandverysmy; 
but  we  are  aU  foolish  and  silly  over  something.  It 's 

because  of  that  feeling  that  I  - 1  so  hate  to  enter  a 
room  and  know  that  some  one  is  there  who  won't 
speak  — who  tries  to  cheat  me  into  thinking  I  am 
alone.  I  - 1  can't  bear  it,  Dorothy.  Just  because 
I  can  t  see  them  — " 

**I  know,  I  know,"  nodded  the  girl. 

"Well,  m  December  you  went  away.  Oh,  I  knew 
when  you  went.  I  knew  a  lot  of  things  that  you 
didnt  know  I  knew.  But  I  was  trying  all  those 
days  to  put  you  quite  out  of  my  mind,  and  I  busied 
myself  with  John  McGuire  and  told  myself  that  I 
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was  satisfied  with  my  work;  that  I  had  i 
entirely  out  of  my  life. 

T  I"?*?.  yo»>,««ne  back  in  February,  and  I  knew 
I  hadnt.  I  knew  I  loved  you  more  than  ever. 
Just  at  first,  ^e  veiy  first,  I  thought  you  had  come 
bade  to  me  Then  I  saw -that  it  was  dad.  After 
that  I  tned-oh,  you  don't  know  how  hard  I 

tn«i- to  kill  that  wicked  love  in  my  heart.  Why, 

darimg,  nothmg  would  have  hired  me  to  let  you  see 
rt  then.  Let  dad  know  that  his  loving  you  hurt  me? 
Fail  dad  there,  as  I  had  failed  him  everywhere 
else?  I  guess  not!  This  was  somethmg  I  could  do 
I  could  let  him  have  you,  and  never,  never  let  hini 
know.  So  I  buried  myself  in  work  and  tried  to  — 
forget. 

"Then  to-day  you  came.  At  the  first  sound  of 
your  voice  in  there,  when  I  realized  what  you  were 
saymg  (to  dad.  I  supposed),  I  started  up  and  would 
have  gone.  Then  I  was  afraid  you  would  see  me 
pass  the  window,  and  that  it  would  be  worse  if  I 
went  than  if  I  stayed.  Besides,  right  away  I  heard 
words  that  made  me  so  weak  with  joy  and  amaze- 
ment thnt  my  knees  bent  under  me  and  I  had  to  sit 
down.  Aad  then  —  but  you  know  the  rest,  dear." 

'Yes,  I  know  the  rest;  and  I'U  teU  you,  some 
tune,  why  I  —  I  stopped  coming  last  faU." 

"AU  right;  but  even  that  does  n't  matter  to  me 
now;  for  now,  in  spite  of  my  blmd  eyes,  the  way 
looia  aU  rosy  ahead.  Why,  dear,  it's  like  the  dawn 
-the  dawn  of  anew  day.  And  I  used  to  so  love 
the  dawnl   You  don't  know,  but  years  ago.  with 
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<W,  I  d  go  campmg  in  the  woods,  and  aoiBetimes 
wed  stay  aU  night  on  tliemouiiUiii.  Ilovedthat, 
for  in  the  morning  we'd  watch  the  sun  come  im 
•nd  flood  the  worid  with  li^t.  And  it  seemed  so 
wonderful,  after  the  dark!  And  it's  like  that  with 
me  to^iay,  dear.  It's  my  dawn  — the  dawn  ol  a 
new  day.  And  it's  so  wonderful— after  the  darkl" 
(Ml.  Keith,  I'm  so  glad!  And,  listen,  dear.  It's 
not  only  dawn  for  you,  but  for  aU  those  blind  boys 
down  there  that  you  are  helping.  You  have  opened 
theu-  ^es  to  the  dawn  of  {heir  new  day.  Don't 
you  see?  " 

Kdth  drew  in  his  breath  with  a  Uttle  catch, 
ru  ^^«J.^I>o  you  think  I  have?  Oh,  I  should 
UbB  to  thmk-that.  I  don't  know,  of  course, 
about  them.  But  I  do  know  about  mysdf .  And  I 
know  It's  the  most  wonderful  dawn  ever  was  for 
me.  And  I  know  that  with  your  little  hand  in 
mme  I II  walk  fearlessly  straight  on,  with  my  chm 
up.  And  now  that  I  know  dad  doe-,  n't  care,  and 
that  he  IS  n  t  going  to  be  unhappy  about  my  lov- 
mg  you  and  your  loving  me,  I  have  n't  even  that 
to  fear. 

"A^d,  oh,  Keith,  think,  think  what  it  would 
have  been  If  -  if  I  had  n't  defied  the  'properties,' " 
she  faltered  mistUy. 

"Dear  old  Susan -bless  her  heart!  And  that 
isntaUIoweher.  Something  she  said  tiie  other 
day  made  me  hope  that  maybe  I  had  n't  even  quite 
failwi  -  dad.  And  I  so  wanted  to  make  good  - 
for  dad!  ^ 
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"And  youVe  done  it,  Keith. 
"But  maybe  he  —  he  does  n*t  think  so." 
"But  he  does.  He  told  me." 
"HetoWyou!" 

"Yes -.hist  night.   He  said  that  once  he  had 
great  plans  for  you,  great  ambitions,  but  that  he 

never  dreamed  he  could  be  as  proud  of  you  as  he  is 
nght  now  —  what  you  had  done  for  yourself,  and 
what  you  were  doing  for  those  boys  down  there." 
Did  dad  say  that?" 
"Yes." 

"Axidtothinkofmyhavingthat,andyou,tool" 
breathed  the  man,  his  arm  tightening  about  her. 


THE  END 
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